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Farly American Image of the Chinese through 
Artifacts and Chinoiserie! 


Jonathan Goldstein 


Americans received their earliest visual 
images of the Chinese not from photo- 
gravure magazines but rather from images 
emblazoned upon artifacts imported from 
China. An active early American China 
trade served as the vehicle for intercultural 
contact long before the mass media. The 
depiction of Chinese upon imported ar- 
tifacts, and the reproduction of those 
images on domestic manufactures, even 
antedated the mid-nineteenth century 
immigration of large numbers of Chinese 
to the United States. , 

Traditionally, historians have over- 
looked this source of inspiration for 
American images of China and the Chinese 
and have explained the formation of 
American images in terms of information 
derived from three other sources: mis- 
sionaries, mariners, and merchants. It 
is only recently that two scholars, Crosby 
Forbes and Carl Crossman, have demons- 
trated how the decorative arts may have 
played a role in the formation of imagery. 
In Forbes’ comprehensive history of 
Chinese export silver, as well as in 
exhibits he has arranged for the Milton, 
Massachusetts, Museum of the American 
China Trade, the notion has been advanced 
that an early American visual image 
derived from “vast quantities of imported 
wares.”* Crossman, conducting his re- 
search simultaneously but largely in- 


conclusions. 


dependently of Forbes, came to similar 
In his book The China 
Trade, in an article, and in a series of 
exhibitions he mounted at Peabody 
Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, Cross- 
man demonstrated how idealized Chinese 
people, landscapes, flora, fauna, historical 
and mythological scenes “entered”’ early 
American homes emblazened upon stone, 
shell, metal, horn, ivory, glass, clay, wood, 
paper, and fabric. According to Crossman, 
millions of yards of Chinese silk, much 
of it elaborately decorated with Chinese 
floral motifs, reached the United States 
in some years of the nineteenth century, 
along with hundreds of thousands of 


- decorated fans and thousands ef sets of 


chessmen, each man painstakingly carved 
from white or red-dyed ivory.’ 

In addition to the pioneer scholarship 
of Forbes and Crossman, ongoing ar- 
chaeological research has offered data on 
the presence of Chinese-style decorated 
objects in early American homes. Excava-, 
tions in Philadelphia’s Society Hill and 
at Colonial Williamsburg have unearthed 
numerous types of Chinese porcelain in 
varied socio-economic contexts: rich 
homes, poor homes, tavern sites. It 
appears that the China trade was not 
only a commerce -in fine art, but in 
popularly consumed artifacts.* However, 
whether an imported object was expensive 


ae f . 
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or not so expensive, the decorative motifs 
on both types of artifact conveyed a 


highly romanticized depiction of China- 


and the Chinese. 

The commonest porcelain decoration 
of all — the blue-and-white “willow pat- 
tern’ — is believed not to be of Chinese 
origin at all. Rather, it is thought to have 
been designed in about 1780 by Thomas 
Minton while he was working as an 
engraver at the Caughley, England, por- 
celain works. An example of the print was 
shipped to China, copied onto Chinese 
porcelain, and the result shipped back 
to the West, the first consignment arriving 
in England in 1792.5 

Simultaneous with the importation of 
Chinese goods, two distinct trends occur 
within the development of decorative arts 
in America, each of which reinforced the 
essentially romantic image of the Chinese 
conveyed on imported goods. In the first 
place, attempts were made to manufacture 
chinoiserie, or Chinese-style objects, state- 
side. Secondly, efforts were undertaken 
not only to adorn the inside.of a stateside 
edifice in Chinese style, but to construct 
a building’s exterior as well in the titil- 
lating, romanticized fashion thought of 
as Chinese. 

With respect to domestic manufacture, 
in those crafts where American artisans 
had the know-how, they began to graft 
romantic Chinese motifs onto their pro- 
ducts. This trend was especially prevalent 
in early American silverware, furniture 
making, textile decoration, lithography, 
and watercolor painting. The trend was 
not particular to one geographical region 
of the United States. Rather, its usage 
appears to have been nationwide, as was 
also the case with imported Chinese 
products. Chinese floral motifs encircled 
S. Kirk and Sons’ Baltimore-made mustard 
pots, waste bowls, tea services, candle- 


‘Sailing 


sticks, and coffee pots. Such decoration 
may have been directly inspired by almost 


‘identical Chinese export silver designs. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, 
Chinese people were fully sculpted atop 
Kirk tea kettles. Figures were carved in 


_repoussé on the sides of silver work of 


Taylor and Lawrie and Ford and Tupper, 
both of Philadelphia, as well as that of 
Kirk. Chinese strutted up and down a 
tall painted pine clock made in Boston in 
about 1750 by Gawen Brown, and across 
a Baltimore armchair of Renshaw & 
Barnhard of about 1805. 

Perhaps the most impressive Chinese 
figure in early American iconography is 
the large mezzotint of the Hong mer- 
chant Houqua, engraved by the Philadel- 
phian John Sartain, allegedly after a 
portrait made in Canton. Houqua is 
seated amid the palatial grandeur of his 
villa. Pagodas, those unmistakable Middle 
Kingdom motifs, were interspersed with 
ships and New England-style 
churches on a jacquard coverlet of about 
1840. The edifice was featured in 
Philadelphia lithography of Lucas and 
Newsam and watercolors by David Ken- 
nedy and Benjamin Evans. The tower 
appeared on a Ford and Tupper silver ball 
kettle of 1825, gracing a Philadelphia 
family’s monogram.°® 

With respect to exterior design, it 
was in architecture where the pagoda motif 
specifically, and chinoiserie in general, . 
found fullest expression. As early as 
the mid-eighteenth century, Americans 
were imitating their European cousins and 
attempting to create a romantic vision of 
Cathay by erecting villas, gardens, amuse- 
ment parks, and other public displays 
that were at least partially Chinese in 
their appearance or contents. Again, 
the trend was nationwide in scope, and 
appears to have been noted and utilized 
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by some of the most distinguished early 
` American builders. Outstanding examples 
of this usage included, in the South, the 
James Reid House, the John Mason House 
and the Gunston Hall; in the North, 
Benjamin Latrobe’s Philadelphia Garden 


House, John Notman’s Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, “Chinese: Cottage,” and John R. 
Latimer’s Wilmington, Delaware, Manor.’ 

Perhaps the most distinct utilization 
‘of Chinese architectural style in early 
America was the 100-foot high pagoda, 
complete with Chinese’ pavilion and 
garden, constructed in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, in 1828. This creation, 
sometimes referred to as “The Temple 
of Confucius,” was the product of the 
. vivid imagination of Philadelphia attorney 
Peter Browne. The tower was an exact 
replica of a Canton pagoda familiar to 
Western visitors to that port. Browne’s 
“Pagoda and Labyrinth Garden,” as the 
complex was also known, probably com- 
bined refreshment facilities and botanical 
displays with some sort of entertainment, 
all of which came together in a fashion 
which offered the patron the illusion of 
being transported to China. l 

One final way in which a romanticized 
visual image of China was transmitted 
to early Americans was via the so-called 
“Museums of Chinese Curiosities.” Al- 
though advertised as ‘“‘edifying” collec- 
tions, the displays also served to simply 
amuse and titillate onlookers, and in most 
cases to turn a profit as well. Returning 
China trader Nathan Dunn opened his 
“Chinese Museum” to the Philadelphia 
public in 1839. Over 100,000 Americans 
paid to see Dunn’s assemblage of gayly 
costumed Chinese mannequins arranged 
beneath silk banners and lanterns. In 
the 1840’s John Peters, a member 
of the Cushing Mission to China, set up 
a second Chinese Museum in Philadelphia, 


later moving it on to Boston.? The 
original, and longest lived, of the “‘Muse- 
ums of Chinese Curiosities’ was the 
“Cabinet of Curiosities” of the East India 
Marine Society of Salem, established in 
1799. The “Cabinet” featured, like the 
other museums, an avenue of mannequins 
in regal Chinese attire. Nineteenth-century 
accounts record amusement and entertain- 
ment as two impressions of the display. 
One onlooker described the collection as 


_ a “subject of wonder.’ Another recalled 


that it was 


an experience to step from the prosaic - 
streets of New England into that atmos- . 
phere redolent with the. perfumes of . 
the East. That arcade of sitting and 
standing figures became real friends of 
mine. Mr. Blue Gown and Mr. Queer 
Cap must be greeted whenever I went to 
the Museum.!! 


To that viewer, and other early 
Americans, the museums, villas, parks, 


‘gardens, and smaller decorative objects 


offering visual images of China possessed 
a “mysterious attraction.” Fairy-like 
beings cavorted — on porcelain, furniture, 
carvings, textiles, and paintings — in a 
never-never land of cloud-like rocks, exotic 
plants, and airy pavilions. Elaborately-clad 
mannequins performied essentially enter- 
tainment functions, as did pagodas and 
garden objects. -Where, in this romantic 
vision of Cathay, was the poverty, squalor, 
starvation, exploitation, and misery of 
the real China? The presence of such 
objects in early America told us more 
about ourselves than about China. An 
escape world could be conjured up through 
light and frivolous media, which, in this 
case, was a romantic vision of Cathay. 

While no attempt has been made here 
to deal with an American visual image 
of China after the mid-nineteenth century, 
one final thought can be offered con- 
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cerning that subject. The mid-century 
introduction of photography to China 
offered Americans an alternative to the 
romantic vision suggested by artisans.!? 
It was not so much the process of 
photography as the way it was used. 
Tourists and news photographers, throng- 
ing to a newly opened China aboard 
transpacific steamers, avidly snapped 
scenes with discordant elements not al- 
lowed to intrude onto saleable decorative 
artifacts. The simultaneous development 
of mass media techniques in the United 
States made possible the sharing of 
explicitly unpleasant:subject matter previ- 
ously purged from romantic decor. 


tinues to be utilized by Chinese and 
American artisans down to the present, 
promoted by a flourishing trade in Chinese 
art items, by Chinatown curio shops, and — 
Friendship Stores. Since the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the romantic image has 
had to coexist with the harsh reality of 
photography, which vividly depicted the 
hardships of the real China. For as long as 
it was the dominant visual image the 
romanticized imagery of China in no 
way equipped European Americans for 
the reality of stateside encounters with 
Chinese. If anything, exaggerated and 
unrealistic images may have paved the 
way for the overwhelmingly negative 


not displaced by the camera, and con- 


American media treatment to which 
Chinese were subjected by the 1870’s. 


The romantic vision of Cathay was 
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The Death of Pearl Concubine 


By C. Y. Hsu 
(RIKS) 


On July 21,.1900 at the height of 
the Boxer Uprising when the forces of 
eight powers were breaking into the 
Walled City of Peking occurred the tragic 
death of the young Ch’ing Emperor 
Kuang Hsii’s Pearl Concubine, comparable 
in history to the death of the famed 
beauty Yang Kuei-fei, consort to Emperor 
Ming Huang of the T’ang dynasty in 756 
when rebels under An Lu-shan stormed 
Ch’ang-an. While Yang Kuei-fei was 
strangled to death upon the mutiny of 
troops escorting Emperor Ming Huang 
on his flight to Szechwan, Pearl 
Concubine was thrown down a well on 
the palace grounds and drowned by order 
of the Empress Dowager Tz’u Hsi. The 
tragedy has since become a popular topic 
of talk by people in their moments 
of leisure and the theme of numerous 
poems and narratives. 

Pearl Concubine whose surname was 
Ta-ta-la and personal name Chén (Pearl) 
was from a distinguished Manchu family. 
Her father Ch’ang Shu was Vice President 
of the Board of Rites. She had an elder 
sister Chin (Lustre) who later became 
Lustrous Concubine to Emperor Kuang 
Hsü simultaneously with her and three 
brothers Chih-jui, Chih-chun and Chih 
Chi. She was brought up in Peking and 
lived at No. 4, Fen-tzu Hutung (Powder 
Lane) near Hsi-tan Pailou in the western 
part of the capital before she entered the 


Imperial Palaces. 


Pearl Concubine was quite charming, 
though not a great beauty. As.a.girl, 
she was . active, playful, . frank,.-open- 
hearted and not timid at all. She liked to 
wear men’s costumes — a habit she 
continued even after she had entered the 
Imperial Palace when she often wore 
her husband’s clothes. The young 
Emperor had no objection but was 


amused by her disguise as a man. She also 


took up photography as a hobby which 
was then newly introduced into China 
from the West. 

Pearl Concubine was chosen together 
with her elder sister Chin to enter the 
Imperial Palace in the winter of 1887. 
A vivid description of the scene of 
selection was given in later years by an 
eyewitness T’ang Kuan-ching, an eunuch. 
He said that winter the Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi personally supervised the 
selection of an empress and two 
concubines for Kuang  Hsi. Five 
daughters of high Manchu officials were 
assembled in the Ti-jen Hall as candidates. 
They stood in a row in front of the 
Empress Dowager in a seat with the 
Emperor standing beside her and several 
princesses behind her. They were in order 
Na-la, daughter of Commander-in-Chief 
Kuei Hsiang, who was the Empress 
Dowager’s niece; the two daughters of 
Te Ching, Governor of Kiangsi and the 


Miey 
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two daughters (Chin and Chén) of Ch’ang 
Shu: On a long table in front of the 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor were 
placed = jade-inlaid ju-i (a sceptre-like 
ornament) and a pair of red embroidered 
pouches. -The ju-i was to be given to the 
maiden selected as.empress and the 
pouches. to the maidens selected as 
concubires. l 

Pointing at the row of candidates, 
the Empress Downager said to the 
Emperor, “Your Majesty, choose for 
yourself. Give the ju-i to the one who 
is. your first choice.” So saying, she 
handed the ju-t to Kuang Hsti who was 
then 17 sui (Chinese years). l E 

‘The Emperor replied, “This important 
matter is up to Imperial Papa to decide. 
This Imperial .son cannot decide for 
himself.” 

But the Empress Dowager insisted 
that he should make the choice. With 
the ju-i in hand, the Emperor approached 
the daughters of Governor Te Ching. 
As he was going to give it to one of the 
two sist2rs, the Empress Dowager called 
out loudly, “Your Majesty! ” And she 
twitched her mouth toward the first 
maiden in the row. 

The Emperor was stunned but he 
understcod what she meant. Reluctantly 
he handed the jut to the Empress 
Dowager’s niece and the daughter of 
Commander-in-Chief Kuei Hsiang. 

The Empress Dowager realized. the 
Emperor had taken fancy to the daughters 
of Governor Te Ching and if they should 
be made concubines they might win the 
Emperor’s favor, to the detriment of 
whoever was chosen to be the empress. 
She decided to deprive the Emperor of 
the righż. of choosing his concubines and 
ordered two princesses standing behind 
her to kand the pair of red embroidered 
pouches to the Chin. and Chén sisters. 


Thus, by a stroke.of luck or perhaps 
ill luck, the two sisters became Emperor 
Kuang Hsti’s concubines. 

This farcical selection of the empress 
and concubines showed that the young 
Emperor. was completely under the thumb 
of his stern and autocratic aunt. He was 
a helpless puppet in the hands of a 
woman. 

Tzu Hsi (1834-1908) from a poor 
family of the Yehonala clan entered the 
Imperial Palace in 1852 as a concubine 
of the third class to Emperor Hsien 
Féng (1831-1861). Using her charm and 
cleverness, she quickly gained the 
Emperor’s favor. She gave birth to.a son, 
in whom she had high hopes of succeeding 
to the throne since Empress Tz’u. An had 
given the emperor no male heir. She read 
official papers for the emperor, drafted 
edicts and suggested decisions in affairs 
of state. Some edicts in her handwriting 
found in the Palace Museum contain 
many homophone characters wrongly 
written, showing that she was not too 
well-versed in the Chinese language. 
In the life of court intrigues and strifes, 
she quickly gained the support of such 
powerful eunuchs as Wang Ch’ang-yu, 
An Te-hai, Li Lien-ying and the young 
lieutenant of the palace guard Jung Lu. 

Hsien Féng’s reign was beset by 
internal disturbance and external 
aggression. A year after Hsien Féng’s 
accession to the throne, the T’ai-p’ing 
Rebellion broke out at a mountain town 
called Yung-an in Kwangsi province in 
October 1851. For 13 years it ravaged 
nine provinces. The rebels.with racial 
and religious fanaticism marched into 
Kwangsi, Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsu 
provinces and in March, 1853 captured 
Nanking. Their leader Hung Hsiu-chiian 
proclaimed himself Heavenly. King of 
T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo (Heavenly Kingdom 
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of Great Peace) and Nanking the Heavenly 


Capital. He sent a force northward to 
Peking. Its advance, however, was 
blunted midway. 


While the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion was 
raging, Great Britain declared war against 
China in 1857 in consequence of the 
so-called “Arrow” affair, in which a 
Chinese-owned vessel registered in Hong 
Kong and flying the British flag was 
boarded in October 1856 by police at 
Canton who arrested some Chinese crew 
members on charges of piracy and 
smuggling. In December 1857 British 
forces took Canton. The French, to seek 
reparation for the murder of a missionary 
in Kwangsi, joined the British in the war. 
In August 1860 the two allies took the 
Taku Forts on the coast, east of T’ien- 
tsin and marched toward Peking. They 
plundered and burned down Yiian Ming 
Yiian, a magnificent imperial pleasance 
in the western suburbs of Peking. 

In the midst of these crises Hsien 
Féng led a desolute life. He devoted his 
time to sensual pleasure rather than 
affairs of state. It was said that he not 
only kept a harem of pretty girls in his 
palace but also often visited the brothels 
to engage in orgies of debauchery. 

In September 1860 the Court fled 
from Peking to Jehol before the Anglo- 
French forces entered the city and it 
remained there until the summer of 1861 
after a treaty negotiated between Prince 
Kung and Lord Elgin to end the war was 
signed and ratified. Under its terms the 
Chinese agreed to pay a war indemnity 
of 8,000,000 taels, to grant the right to 
Europeans to travel in the interior and to 
` guarantee freedom to preach Christianity. 
Hsien Féng who had been sick from 
debauchery died in the summer of 1861, 
leaving the throne to his son T’ung Chih 
(1861-1875), a child of five years old, 


whose mother Yehonala in the mean time 
had been raised in rank from a favorite 
concubine to an Imperial Consort. 

After the demise of Hsien Féng, the 
ambitious and shrewd Yehonala sought 
to hold sway of the government.. At 
Hsien Féng’s deathbed, Su Shun, a 
Manchu clansman, who had become the 
Emperor’s confidant, accompanying him 
in his night exploits of pleasure, and 
Prince I and Prince Cheng had won 
his consent to form a Regency for his 
young successor. But Yehonala by her 
crafty maneuvres thwarted their attempt 
at gaining power, had them put to death 
and established herself and Empress 
Tzu An as co-Regents to the boy 
Emperor. At audience while T’ung Chih 
sat on the throne, the two Regents sat 
behind a screen, received memorials, 
asked questions and made decisions on 
his behalf. Empress Dowager Tz’u An, 
good-natured and retiring, yielded the 
dominant role to Yehonala who now 
assumed the title of Empress Dowager 
Tz’u Hsi. 

T’ung Chih, when grown up, was a 
debauchee like his father. He too made 
frequent visits to the brothels. For- 
tunately the government was in the hands 
of wise statesmen such as Prince Kung and 
Wên Hsiang and the Imperial armies were 
led by capable generals like Tséng Kuo-fan 
and Tso Tsung-t’ang. There was a brief 
period of peace and order. When T’ung 
Chih attained majority, he assumed 
nominal control of the government in 
February, 1873, but he died two years 
later in January, 1875 from a disease 
contracted in the brothels. 

The demise of T’ung Chih brought 
immediately to the fore the problem 
of a successor. T'ung Chih had left no 
heir and he had not designated his 
successor. Empress Hsiao Chen was 
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said to be already pregnant. If she should 
give birth to a son, the child would be 
` the legitimate heir to the throne. The 
possibility weighed against the necessity 
of naming an immediate successor. 
According to the Household Rules of the 
Ch’ing dynasty, the Empress was entitled 
to adopt an heir to her deceased husband. 
Either possibility would relegate Empress 
Dowagers Tz’u An and Tz’u Hsi to the 
position .of Grand Empress Dowagers 
— a position without actual power in the 
government while Empress Hsiao Chen 
would be elevated to the position of 
empress dowager and regent to exercise 
authority as Tzu Hsi had. As a result 
of palace intrigue which had never been 
disclosed to the outside world, Empress 
Hsiao Chen committed suicide not long 
after T’ung Chih’s demise and before she 
had given birth. It was generally believed 
that Tz’u Hsi had put her out of the way. 

No sooner had T’ung Chih breathed 
his last than Tzu Hsi called all the 
princes, nobles and ministers to an 
audience. to decide on a successor to the 
throne. ‘All present expected that Prince 
Pu K’an, son of Prince Tsai Chih, the 
elder brother of Hsien Féng, would be 
chosen to succeed to the throne. He was 
known for his good character and had 
reached majority, being about 22, in 
which case he could rule independently 
without any regent. Empress Hsiao 
Chen could adopt him as her son in order 
to comply with the Household Rules 
that a successor must be of the generation 
succeeding that of the late Emperor. 

But to everyone’s surprise Tzu 
Hsi proposed that Tsai T’ien, the eldest 
son of Prince Ch’un and her nephew, be 
the adopted son and heir to Emperor 
Hsien Féng and be the successor to 
Emperor T’ung Chih. This child, the son 
of Tzu Hsi’s sister Phoenix, was only 


four years old at the time. 

Empress Dowager Tz’u An protested 
that this was not in accordance with the 
understanding between them before the 
audience and that Prince P’u K’an should 
be the logical choice as successor to the 
throne. In the ensuing argument Tz’u An 
was outshouted by the domineering 
Tz’u Hsi and Tsai T’ien was proclairned 
the new Emperor. It was obvious that 
Tzu Hsi was opposed to naming as 
successor -Prince Pu K’an who had 
reached majority and would need no 
regency and that she again named a 
child to succeed T’ung Chih and had 
him adopted as son and heir to Hsien 
Féng so that she could retain her position 
as the Empress Dowager and co-Regent, 
though she had to get Tz’u An to go 
along with her. 

Needless to say, Tz’u Hsi continued 


~ to hold full authority in the government. 


With the child Emperor who was given the 
Imperial title Kuang Hsii, meaning 
Glorious Succession, sitting on the throne 
as a little puppet, she “behind the 
screen,” ruled the country. She brought 
up and trained Kuang Hsii from childhood 
completely obedient to her. Everyday 
at the peep of dawn before the audience 
Kuang Hsü went to her palace and paid 
respects to her. He was told to call her 
“Huang Papa” (Imperial Papa) as if she 
were his father. After Tz’u An’s sudden 
death in 1881, she became the sole 
Regent. It was rumored that Tz’u Hsi 
poisoned Tz’u An. 

Kuang Hsü was intelligent and 
studious and learned much from his 
tutors, especially Wéng T’ung-ho, the 
great scholar who was well-versed in 
Chinese classics and also had progressive 
ideas. As Kuang Hsii grew up and became 
a young man, he was progressive in his 
thinking, too. He was eager to know 
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world conditions and to make China 
strong and prosperous. He knew the 
government -was corrupt and wished to 
institute reforms. But with the autocratic 
Tzu Hsi in control, he could not do 
anything and having been so long under 
her domination he had developed an 
inferiority complex in her presence and 
never dared to speak up against her even 
when she made bad decisions. 

When Kuang Hsii had come of age 
in 1887 Tz’u Hsi was confronted with the 
necessity of handing over to him the reins 
of government but this she was reluctant 
to do. Upon the receipt’ of many 
memorials from her underlings urging 
her to continue regency for a few more 
years, she decided to accept their petition. 
But two years later in 1889 when Kuang 
Hsti’s wedding had taken place, she had 
no more excuse to continue her regency. 
Meanwhile, an avalanche of memorials 
had been received from the provinces and 
inside the court, urging that Kuang 
Hsü be allowed to rule independently 
as he was mature enough to do so. Tru 
Hsi made the gesture of giving up the 
regency and she retired to live in the 
newly completed luxurious Summer 
Palace in the western suburbs of Peking. 
She was now fifty-five years old and had 
been in power for some 30 years. Though 
she had nominally relinquished her 
control of the government, she required 
the emperor to go to the Summer Palace 
and report to her on important affairs of 
state every few days and was informed of 
all goings-on in Court by her underlings 
planted as spies. 

Kuang Hsti was very unhappy about 
his marriage because the Empress and the 
two concubines were not of his own 
choice but forced upon him by Tru 
Hsi. He disliked the Empress who was 
not attractive at all. He seldom visited 


calligraphy and painting. 


her or summoned her to his chamber to 
pass a night together. Of the two sister 
concubines he was impressed with the 
elder Lustrous Concubine’s reserve and 
gentleness but he liked better the younger 
Pearl Concubine who was sprightly, 
intelligent and outspoken. He often took 
meals with her and kept her overnight 
at Yang Hsin Tien (Hall of Mental 
Cultivation). 

In fact, Pearl Concubine won T2z’u 
Hsi’s favor too when she first entered 
the Imperial Palace. Tzu Hsi was.rather 
amused by her frankness and innocence 
as she was uninhibited by the strict rules 
of conduct in the palace. Pearl Concubine 
had a similar: interest as Tzu Hsi in 
Tzu Hsi 
ordered the court painter Mrs. Miao 
Chia-hui to teach her these arts and 
she herself even gave her a few lessons 
in calligraphy. Pearl Concubine was 
diligent in practicing both arts, and made 
fairly fast progress. Officials thought 
it an honor to receive calligraphy by 
Tzu Hsi. There was, therefore, a flood 
of requests for her calligraphic scrolls of 
the characters Fu (Blessing) and Shou 
(Longevity) which they hanged up in 
their halls. As Tz’u Hsi had no time to 
comply with all the requests, she told 
Pearl Concubine to write some on her 
behalf. 

The Empress was very jealous that 
the two sisters were able to get closer to 
Kuang Hsii than she and she often 
slandered them, particularly Pearl 
Concubine, in the presence of Tz’u Hsi. 
Tz’u Hsi took her word to heart. Pearl 
Concubine also now and then spoke up 
for her husband. Such audacity 
demonstrated too often aroused Tz’u 
Hsi’s ire. 

Now there was deep-rooted corrup- 
tion among the eunuchs. When high 
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officials from the provinces or abroad 
came to memorialize the throne or when 
princes, nobles and ministers came to the 
palace to attend receptions, banquets or 
theatrical shows, they had to give large 
monetary: gifts wrapped .with red paper 
to the eunuchs; otherwise they would 
not submit their memorials to the throne, 
or delay their audience with the Empress 
Dowager and the Emperor, or put every 
obstacle in their way to prevent them 
from being received by Their Majesties. 
They also extorted money from the 
Court ladies and palace maids for they 
depended upon the eunuchs to do errands 
for them or approach the Emperor. 
Head eunuchs such as An Te-hai and Li 
Lien-ying amassed large fortunes, built 
mansions. and lived in a luxurious manner. 
Tzu Hsi knew the eunuchs’ corruption 
but she closed her eyes for that was her 
way to win their loyalty and allegiance. 

When Pearl Concubine found out 
about their corruption and extortion, 
she was annoyed. She went directly to 
Tzu Hsi and complained bitterly, 
suggesting that such corruptive practices 
should b2 eradicated by drastic measures, 
perhaps the rolling of a few heads. Tzu 
Hsi listened calmly to her denunciation 
of the eunuchs. She made a few 
perfunctory remarks but no commitment 
to do anything about it. 

When Kuang Hsti heard of Pearl 
Concubine’s vehement protest against the 
eunuchs’ corruption, he inwardly admired 
her for ker boldness and straightforward- 
ness, foz it was something he himself 
knew about but never had the courage to 
bring it up with the Empress Dowager or 
publicly in an audience. 

In the course of time Tz’u Hsi’s like 
for Pearl Concubine deteriorated to hate 
and she treated her harshly. For her 
keen interest in photography Pearl 


Concubine 


Tung Hua Gate. 


sent a eunuch surnamed 
Tai to open a photo shop outside the 
When Tz’u Hsi heard 
about it, she ordered that the ‘eunuch 


_ be arrested and flogged to death for 


violating the- Imperial Household Rules 
in sneaking out of the palace and engaging 
in business. Though Pearl Concubine 
was not questioned and punished for 
sending the eunuch out to open the photo 
shop, she had qualms of conscience for 
causing the eunuch’s death. She could 
not help thinking that Tzu Hsi was 
harsh and cruel. 

Not long after this incident she did 
receive a personal rebuff from Tzu Hsi. 
According to the Imperial Household 
Rules, among womenfolks in the Imperial 
family only the Empress Dowager and the 
Empress were entitled to ride sedan 
chairs borne. by eight bearers but not 
concubines. _ However, as a special favor, 
Kuang Hsti allowed Pearl Concubine 
to ride a sedan chair borne by eight 
bearers. One day Tz’u Hsi happened to 
return from the Summer Palace and see 
Pearl Concubine riding a sedan chair 
borne by this number of bearers. She was 
so angry that she ordered Pearl Concubine 
to get out of the sedan chair and the 
eunuchs to destroy it on the spot. She 
didn’t care if the Emperor had given 
Pearl Concubine permission to ride 
it. All she wanted to do was to humiliate 
Pearl Concubine in the presence of the 
eunuchs and palace maids for usurping 
the privilege as she saw it. E 

Pearl Concubine once even suffered 
corporal punishment by order of Tz’u 
Hsi. It happened on the 60th birthday 
of Tzu Hsi in 1895 when many high 
officials took the occasion to curry 
favor and seek higher appointments 
with the presentation of expensive gifts 
or bounteous gold or silver. Kuei Hsiang, 
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Tzu Hsi’s younger brother and the 
Empress’s father, sought the appointment 
of viceroy. He asked his daughter to 
speak to the Emperor. This she did but 
the Emperor took no action. It happened 
that the Empress’s uncle on the maternal 
side also sought the vacancy of military 
commander in Foochow and asked 
his niece to say a good word for him to 
the Emperor. Since the Empress failed 
to get an appointment for her own 
father, she thought that the Emperor’s 
- favorite Pearl Concubine’s word would 
be more effective than her own. 
Thereupon, she swallowed her pride and 
begged her rival to speak to the Emperor. 
Pearl Concubine’s response to her request 
was: “What difference does it make 
whether you or I speak to His Majesty?” 
. The Empress was deeply hurt by this 
unexpected rebuff. She went again to 
her aunt Tz’u. Hsi to complain tearfully 
how arrogant and discourteous Pearl 
Concubine was to her. Tz’u Hsi thought 
that Kuang Hsü’s favoritism must have 
nurtured Pearl Concubine’s alleged 
arrogance and she would teach her a 
lesson at an appropriate moment. 

That occasion came almost 
immediately — on November 26, just 19 
days after Tzu MHsi’s birthday. The 
Governor of Honan Yü Kuan had also 
come to Peking ostensibly to offer 
felicitations on Tzu Hsi’s birthday but 
secretly to seek promotion as Viceroy 
of that province. He was a relative to 
the family of Lustrous Concubine and 
Pearl Concubine. Knowing that Pearl 
Concubine was the Emperor’s favorite, 
he asked her to speak to the Emperor, 
offering her a handsome: bribe. The 
Chief Eunuch Li Lien-ying got wind of 
this clandestine affair and reported it 
to Tzu Hsi. Tzu Hsi immediately 
summoned Pearl . Concubine and 


questioned her about it. Pearl Concubine 
admitted outright but added, “This is 
a practice initiated by the superiors 
and followed by the inferiors.” She 
implied that Tz’u Hsi herself had initiated 
this practice. 


The remark hurt the Empress 
Dowager to the quick. She angrily 
ordered a eunuch to slap Pearl 


Concubine in the face as punishment. 
Pearl Concubine cried bitterly for the 
disgrace. 

Tzu Hsi also ordered that both 
Pearl Concubine and her elder sister 
Lustrous Concubine be demoted to 
kuei jen (Imperial concubine of the 
fourth rank) and that Pearl Concubine’s 
confidant-eunuchs Kao Wan-chih, Yung 
Lu and Ch’ang T’ai be imprisoned for 
serving her improperly. However, a 
year later both sisters regained the title 
of Imperial Concubine probably at Kuang 
Hsii’s suggestion. 

When Kuang Hsti took over the reins 
of government, he was full of zeal to 
eradicate the corruption and evils in 
the government and institute reforms. 
He admired Japan’s modernization in the 
Meiji period and wished to do likewise 
in China and felt both humiliated and 
impressed by Japan’s defeat of China in 
1895. He made.his Grand Tutor Wéng 
T’ung-ho who had moulded his thinking, 
Grand Secretary. Wéng T’ung-ho 
recommended to the Emperor K’ang 
Yu-weiwho, had a spate of brand-new 
ideas for reform. When he was sum- 
moned to Court, he made a lengthy 
exposition of his ideas. Kuang Hsü was 
greatly impressed with them and 
employed his service in Court. Kang 
Yu-wei brought in his fellow progressive 
thinkers such as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Tan 
Ssu-tung, Yang Jui, Liu Kwang-ti, Lin 
Hsti and others. 
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Kuang Hsü promulgated a series of 
decrees on reforms. His first decree 
advocated that Western studies be added 
to Chinese classics. In a succeeding decree 
he advocated foreign travel and foreign 
education even for the imperial princes. 
In subsequent decrees, he abolished the 
imperial examinations, established naval 
colleges and laid the foundation of a 


Chinese navy and ordered the translation ~ 


of foreign books on science into Chinese, 
the building of roads and the publication 
of official gazettes to keep the people 
informed of his reforms. He also ordered 
the development of agriculture, industry 
and commerce, training of technical 
personnel, establishment of factories and 
purchase of machinery. 

The drastic measures of reform 
arousec the ire and opposition of the 
conservatives. They claimed that the 
reform decrees favored foreign ideas 
and struck at China’s time-honored 
traditions and customs. The conservative 
high officials often went to the Summer 
Palace to complain to Tz’u Hsi against 
the reform measures. 

Pearl Concubine was in full support 
of Kuang Hsii’s reforms, hailing him as 
an enlightened sovereign who would bring 
about the revival of China as a strong and 
prosperous country. But her siding with 
the Emperor and the reformers aggravated 
Tz’u Hsi’s dislike to her. 

Tz’1 Hsi who was against the reforms 
at first remained silent, probably because 
she did not want to interfere immediately 
after retirement and also because the 
Emperor had won the acclaim of foreign 
nations for his reforms. 

When delegation after delegation of 
conservatives went to the Summer Palace 
to urge Tz’u Hsi to resume rule so as to 
“save” China from being converted to 
the barbarian way, she took steps to 


consolidate her power. She ordered the 
dismissal of Grand Secretary Wéng 
T’ung-ho, replacing him with Wang 
Wén-shao, a conservative. She appointed 
Jung Lu, her confidant since his youthful 
days, Viceroy of Chihli in supreme 
command of all the troops of the 
province, including the new army trained 
by Western methods under Yüan 
Shih-k’ai. She also placed a number of 
conservatives, including Hsü Ying-kuei, 
Huai-ta-pu and Lu Yü, both of the latter 
being Manchus, in key positions. When 
Kuang Hsü went to the Summer Palace 
to report on affairs of state, she vetoed 
many of his reform measures. 

K’ang Yu-wei noticed that a plot 
to revive Tzu Hsi’s rule was on foot. 
He memorialized the Emperor that 
Tzu Hsi heading the conservatives was 
a stumbling block to reform. Unless 
she was seized and put under surveillance, 
it would be impossible to carry out the 
reforms. . | 

Supporters of the young Emperor 
were mostly scholars. He had no 
powerful man in the army to be his strong 
arm. Among the military leaders Yüan 
Shih-k’ai was at that time not very 
popular because of his failure as Resident 
General in Korea to prevent the war 
with Japan and the subsequent loss of 
Korea. Kuang Hsü had several talks 
with Yüan Shih-k’ai when the latter 
pledged full support to the reforms and 
absolute loyalty to the Emperor. The 
Emperor thought he could trust Yuan 
Shih-k’ai and asked him to carry out two 
secret missions of extreme importance, 
namely, to arrest and execute Jung Lu, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s superior, and to seize 
Tzu Hsi in the Summer Palace and 
bring her back to Peking for confinement. 
Yiian Shih-k’ai on bended knees vowed 
that he would carry out both plans 
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without fail. | E 

On August 4, 1898 Yüan Shih-k’ai 
went directly from the secret audience 
with the Emperor by train to T’ientsin 
to see Jung Lu and disclosed the 
Emperor’s plots to him. Jung Lu 
immediately left by train for Peking and 
upon arrival went directly to see Tz’u Hsi 
who happened to be back in the city. 
Outwardly Tzu Hsi retained her 
composure upon learning of the 
Emperor’s plots but she acted instantly. 
She replaced all the Imperial guards 
with Jung Lu’s men and ordered Jung Lu 
to summon all the princes, ministers and 
high officials loyal to her. When they 
arrived and learned what was brewing, 
they asked Tz’u Hsi to resume her rule. 
It was then midnight. 
_ At dawn when Kuang Hsii walked into 
the Chung Ho T’ien (Chung Harmony 
Hall), he was escorted by eunuchs under 
Tzu Hsi’s order to the Ocean Terrace, 
a beautiful palace on an isle in the Nan 
Hai, where he was put under arrest. 
Meanwhile, Tz’u Hsi issued a decree in 
Kuang MHsii’s name proclaiming that 
confronted with extreme difficulties in a 
national crisis he had petitioned the 
Empress Dowager to resume her tutelage. 
= Later in the morning Tzu Hsi came 
to the Ocean Terrace. She severely 
castigated Kuang Hsii for his ingratitude, 
reminding him that she had put him on 
the throne at the age of four and had 
brought him up and groomed him in the 
Imperial role. She said that despite 
his rash reforms and heinous crime of 


plotting against her, she would not 


execute him or dethrone him but would 
have to put him in confinement and 
under strict surveillance. She ordered 
the Chief Eunuch Li Lien-ying to replace 
all of Kuang Hsü eunuchs with ones 
under Li’s control. 


‘She cursed Kuang Hsii so long and so 
loudly that all the eunuchs and palace 
maids present cringed with fear. But 
Pearl Concubine was bold enough to come 
forward, knelt before Tz’u Hsi and spoke 
up for Kuang Hsü. She said that her 
husband after all was the lawful Emperor 
and ruler of all the people in the Empire 
and even the Empress Dowager could 
not set him aside and arrest him in 
violation of the mandate of Heaven. 

Tzu Hsi was furious at hearing her 
remarks. She ordered the eunuchs to drag 
her away and imprisoned her in the small 
Chien-fu Palace. She was not permitted 
to see Kuang Hsii again and only the 
Empress whom Kuang Hsii did not love 
was allowed to stay with him so that she 
could report what he said and did to 
Tz’u Hsi. 

Pearl Concubine was later removed 
to Pei-san-so (Third Apartment, North), 
a dingy house behind the Chung Tsui 
Palace, where she was supplied with bare 
necessities and was not allowed to see 
anyone. There under a large flowering 
apple tree she wrote a great number of 
letters pouring out her love for the 
Emperor. But none of the letters reached 
him for they were confiscated on Tzu 
Hsi’s orders. 

Immediately after retaking the reins 
of government, Tzu Hsi ordered the 
arrest of Kang Yu-wei and other 
reformers. When the Emperor sénsed the 
offing of a coup d’etat by Tz’u Hsi 
he had secretly warned K’ang to leave 
Peking without delay. This gave K’ang 
time to escape to T’angku on the coast 
east of T’ientsin where he boarded a 
foreign ship to Shanghai. From Shanghai 
he went abroad under British protection. 


‘Liang Ch’ich’ao also made good his 


escape to Japan where he subsequently 
published a journal Hsin-min Ts’ung-pao 
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to continue to advocate reform and 
propagate progressive ideas. But six 
reformers, namely, T’an Ssu-t’ung, K’ang 
Kwang-jen, brother to K’ang Yu-wei, 
Yang Sken-hsiu, Lin Hsti, Yang Jui and 
Liu Kuang-ti were arrested and executed 
in Peking. .They became the martyrs 
of the reform movement. 

After her resumption of power 
Tzu Hsi rescinded all of Kuang Hsii’s 
reforms which were patterned after 
Western political systems. This reaction 
aided and abetted the anti-foreign feelings | 
that had been building up among the 
populace following China’s defeat in the 
Sino-French war of 1883, the Sino-- 
Japanese war of 1894-5, the Russian 


encroachment, the scramble for 
concessions and territories, the 
‘missionaries’ condemnation of certain 


Chinese customs and traditions such as 
idol worship, concubinage, family 
altruism as against personal freedom, the 
imposition of the likin tax on internal 
trade as a security for payment of 
indemnities and repayment of foreign 
loans, navigation in China’s inland 
waterways by foreign gunboats and mer- 
chantmen, opening of mines and 
construction of railways by foreign 
interests. . | 

Tzu Hsi had in mind the dethrone- 
ment of Kuang Hsü. She wished to name 
as the Emperor’s successor Prince Tuan’s 
son P’u Chiin who was again a youngster 
so that she could be in the Regency once 
more. Her plan of deposing Kuang 
Hsü was strongly opposed by a number of 
daring officials. Foreign diplomats 
who hed been impressed with Kuang 
Hsü’s cetermination for reforms, also 
expressed opposition to dethroning the 
Emperor. Sir Claude MacDonald, the 
British Minister, who led the diplomatic 
corps, warned Tz’u Hsi that if anything 


swordsmanship. 


untoward should happen to the Emperor, 
it would have an ill effect upon world 
opinion. Tzu Hsi was enraged at this 
interference by foreign diplomats. In the 
end she named P’u Chün the Heir 
Apparent, keeping Kuang Hsü on the 
throne. | bs 

Tzu Hsi’s anti-foreign feelings soon 
played into the hands of the Boxers. 
The latter originated in  Shantung 
Province where the people had suffered 
from German aggression in the occupation 
of Kiao-chow Bay and the acquisition of 
railway rights in 1898 and in the British 
occupation of Wei-hai-wei as a naval base. 
Peasants organized themselves in a 
brotherhood which acquired the name of 
Boxers for their ritualistic cultivation 
of the arts of  pugilism and 
Their banner was 
inscribed with the slogan: ‘Support 
Manchus; Destroy foreigners.” They 
claimed to possess mysterious powers, 
in particular, invulnerability to bullets 
from foreign guns. The Governor of 
Shantung Yü Hsien was one of the most 
anti-foreign Manchu grandees. He gave 
full support to the Boxers and reported 
to Court that the Boxers were loyal 
subjects who were willing to fight for 
the throne against “foreign devils.” They 
burned down Christian churches, 
murdered missionaries and attacked 
Chinese converts. 

When Yiian Shih-k’ai replaced Yü 
Hsien as Governor of Shantung, he tried 
to suppress the Boxers. He did not 
believe the Boxers were invulnerable to 
bullets. He assembled a number of their 
leaders and shot them down with guns, 
piercing the myth of their invulnerability. 
But the Boxer movement spread to 
Chihli, Shansi and other provinces. In 
June, 1900 a large force of Boxers entered 
Peking where they found support from 
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anti-foreign officials, notably Prince Tuan, 


Kang I, Hsü Tung, Li Ping-héng and Yü- 


Lu, Governor of Chihli. They set fire 
to churches in the East City and killed 
many Christian converts. On the llth 
Mr. Sugiyama, chancellor of the Japanese 
legation, was killed. 

Marines from 24 men-of-war from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Japan, Austria and Russia which arrived 
at Taku early in June were summoned 
to Peking for the defence of the legations. 
A total of 1,876 men under the command 
of Admiral Seymour of the British navy 
marched toward Peking but they were 
attacked by a large force of Boxers 
on the way and also came into collision 
with Chinese government troops. The 
Tsungli Yamen urged strongly the foreign 
ministers in Peking to halt the advance of 
the reinforcements and Chinese troops 
under General Nieh Shih-ch’éng were 
ordered to guard strategic points along 
the railway from Tientsin to Peking. 
The Imperial Council attended by Manchu 
princes, nobles and ministers held a 
fateful meeting on June 16 when a 
heated debate took place between pro- 
Boxer and anti-Boxer officials on what 
policy should be adopted in the face of 
the advance of allied troops on the 
capital. When the anti-Boxer officials 
denounced the Boxers as “rebels” and 
their invulnerability to bullets as fiction, 
Tz’u Hsi interrupted to say, “If we cannot 
rely upon magic charms, can we not 
rely upon the heart of the people? If 
we lose it, how can we maintain the 
country?” 

Throughout the Boxer Uprising, the 
Court had never announced a clear-cut 
policy vis-a-vis the Boxers. In decrees 
issued Tzu Hsi instructed the viceroys, 
governors and military commanders to 
distinguish between “good” and “bad” 


elements, implying that Boxers in support 


of the government against foreigners 
should not be suppressed. 
On June 17 fire was exchanged 


between the Taku Forts and foreign 
vessels. After a six-hour engagement the 
allied forces landed and occupied the 
forts. Angered by the allied action, 
the Tsungli Yamen in identical notes to 
the legations on June 19 requested 
them to leave Peking within 24 
hours. On June 20 before the expiration 
of the time limit Baron von Ketteler, 
the German minister, requested an 
interview with the Tsungli Yamen and 
set out to go there. He was shot and 
killed on the way. On June 21 an 
Imperial edict was issued declaring war 
on the allies. 

In an attempt to halt the allied 
advance on Peking, the government had 
made use of the Boxers but by now the 
Boxers were getting out of hand. After 
an extension of the 24-hour time limit, 
the Boxers and. Chinese troops opened 
fire on the legation quarters. The siege 
of the legations had begun. 

In order to prosecute the war 
effectively, the Court ordered the viceroys 
of the southern provinces to send troops 
in force to Peking. But the southern 
viceroys, Li Hung-chang, Chang chih- 
tung and Liu Kun-i saw through the 
folly of the declaration of war. They, 
associated by the governors, ignored the 
order of sending provincial troops and 
took advantage of a sentence in a decree 
of June 20 that the viceroys “should 
unite to protect their territories’ from 
the foreign peril. Ytian Shih-k’ai took 
the same course to protect Shantung. 
Thus the viceroys and governors kept 
the southern and eastern provinces from 
involvement in the war. 

Allied relief forces were raised in 


t 


| 

July and' placed under the supreme 
command of Field-Marshal Count von 
Waldersee, head of the Prussian General 
= Staff. This allied expeditionary force 
fought its way to Peking and entered the 
capital on August 14. The siege of the 
legations was lifted after a period of 
54 days. 

The following day at dawn Tz’u 
Hsi with the Emperor and a small retinue 
fled Peking. She dressed herself like 
a peasant woman in blue cotton clothes 
and had her hair done in the Chinese 
style. The Emperor wore a black gauze 
gown and black cloth trousers. Pearl 
Concubine had been released from 
imprisonment and was called to appear 
before Tzu Hsi together with the other 
Court ladies. She came forward boldly, 
knelt before Tzu Hsi and said, “The 
Emperor should be allowed to remain 
in Peking.” This was an odious remark 
to Tzu Hsi’s ears for if Kuang Hsü 
remained in the capital the allies who 
had a good impression of him for his 
reforms would negotiate with him for the 
settlement of the Boxer disturbance and 
he would regain the reins of government 
and perhaps keep Tzu Hsi away from 
Peking permanently. 

Upon hearing Pearl Concubine’s 
proposal, Tz’u Hsi flew into a rage. She 
chided her for trying to hold up the 
Courts departure and ordered the 
eunuchs to throw her down a well. 
According to Ching Shan’s diary quoted 
in J.O.P. Bland and E. Blackhouse’s 
China under the Empress Dowager, she 
shouted to the eunuchs, “Throw her 
down the well! ” 

At this the Emperor who had been 
reticent and had looked depressed all the 
time got startled and after a brief moment 
of confusion fell on his knees in supplica- 
tion in front of Tz’u Hsi and pleaded 
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with her to spare the life of his beloved 
Pearl Concubine. 

But the Emperor's pleading made 
Tzu Hsi even angrier. She stared at 
him fiercely and reproached him in a 
loud voice, “Get up, Your Majesty! How 
ridiculous you look! This is no time to 
plead for a concubine. - She looks for 
death. Let her die at once as a warning 
to all undutiful children and to the 
hsiao bird (a species of owl) which when 
full-fledged will peck at its own mother’s 
eyes.” 

Then she ordered the Emperor who 
stood trembling with grief and anger, 
“Get into your cart and pull down the 
screen.” 

There is another version of how 
Pearl Concubine met her death, An 
eyewitness account by T'ang Kuan-ching, 
a eunuch, says: “On the 19th day of 
the seventh moon of Kéng-tzu (August 
14, 1900) when allied forces entered 
Peking, the palaces were thrown into a 
panic. Superintendent Tsui Yi-kuei 
(a eunuch) led 40 men with guns to 
guard the Tao Ho Gate. I also led 40 
men to guard Lo Shou Hall. Just after 
noontime I was taking a rest at the Rear 
Gate when I suddenly saw Tzu Hsi 
coming out from the inner court with 
nobody in attendance. I thought she 
must be going to I Ho Pavilion and so 
I went forward to attend to her. When 
she reached Lo Shou Hall, she turned 
to walk on the west veranda. I was 
surprised and asked, “Where is the Old 
Buddha going?” 

“Don’t ask,” she replied. “Just follow 
me.”’ | 

When she came to the corner gate, 
she said, “Keep watch on the veranda 
of I Ho Pavilion. If anyone peeps in, 
shoot to kill him.” 

“While I was in a state of puzzlement, 
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Tsui Yü-kuei came. 
of the corner gate to the west. I thought 
she was going to commit suicide but 
I dared not ask. Soon after I heard 
Pearl Concubine arrive and greet Tz’u 
Hsi 

- “Tzu Hsi said, 
situation it is now! The Boxers made 
disturbance and foreign troops have 


entered the capital. What can we do?’ 


Then she talked in a low voice which was 
inaudible. | 

“Suddenly she said aloud, “Let us 
women jump down the well!’ 

“Pearl Concubine wept and pleaded 
for her life, saying that she had 
committed no crime. 

“Tzu Hsi said, ‘Crime or no crime 
doesn’t matter. We should not fall into 
the hands of the foreign troops. You 
jump down first. J will jump down too.’ 

“Pearl Concubine knocked her head 
on the ground and pleaded earnestly to 
be excused. Then Tz’u Hsi was heard 
calling Tsui Yii-kuei. 

“Tsui Yü-kuei said to Pearl Concubine, 
‘Please do as ordered.’ 


“Pearl Concubine said, “Are you also 


forcing me to jump?’ 
“If you jump down, I will follow 
you,” Tsui Yii-kuei urged. 
“You are not fit to die with me,” 


He led Tz’u Hsi out — 


‘What a terrible 
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Pearl Concubine retorted angrily. 

“Tzu Hsi now shouted, ‘Throw her 
down!’ 

“There followed a brief scuffle and a 
big splash in the well.” 

No matter which version of the story 
is true, it is an undeniable fact that 
Pearl Concubine was thrown down 
the well near I Ho Pavilion. She was 25 
sui when she died. Even the Draft History 
of the Ching Dynasty expressly stated 
that “Pearl Concubine was sunk in a 
well.” 

In 1901 when the Court returned to 
Peking, her remains were salvaged from 
the well and buried outside Hsi Chih Men 
(West Straight Gate) and in later years 
removed to Kuang Hsii’s mausoleum. 
Kuang Hsü conferred upon her the 
posthumous title huang-kuei-fei (Imperial 
Consort). A eulogy said, “Pearl 
Concubine failed to go with the Imperial 
escapade and plunged down a well to 
sacrifice her life for the State.” This is 
of course a subterfuge. 


A small shrine was also built beside ` 


the well. On the frontage of the shrine 
hangs a tablet with a horizontal 
inscription “Ching Wei T’ung Ch’éng 
(With the Ching-Wei Bird’s Pervading 
Sincerity). | 


The Future of Modern Poetry 


Chung Tin-wen 


The theme of the International Poets 
Conference held in Tokyo in November 
1980 is identical with that of the 4th 
World -Congress of Poets convened in 
Seoul in July 1979, both being “East 
and West in Modern Poetry.” This highly 
remarkable fact indicates that the theme 
under discussion deserves further inquiry. 

At the 4th World Congress of Poets 
held in ‘Seoul, I was invited to make 
a speech at its opening ceremony as 
a guest of honor. Owing to the ceremonial 
nature of that occasion, my speech 
was more a matter of courtesy than a 
matter of lengthy discussion. . I only 
briefly touched on the theme of that 
Congress: In that.speech I said in part: 


“It is highly significant that the . 
Organizing Committee of the 4th 
World Congress of Poets has chosen 
as its theme ‘East and West in Modern 
Poetry, with six minor topics all 
centering around this theme. 

“I recall that Rudyard Kipling 
(1865—1936), an eminent British poet 
of our century, made a remark on the 


(HX) 


that it shouid have preceded his death. 
As everybody knows today, the so- 


called ‘East’ is but the west of West, 


and the so-called ‘West’ is but the east 
of East. East and West not only meet 
each other today, but also embrace 
each other so closely that they make 
the world a family, the family of 
nations. 

“With the rapid progress of modern 
means of communications the distances 
between nations on this planet have 
been greatly shortened. As a matter 
of fact, we have even started our 
contacts with other planets in this 
new age, the Space Age. Hence, man’s 
traditional concept of the East and 
West is no longer of any practical 
meaning for the present-day world. 

“If someone asks me the question: 
‘What is modern poetry doing in the 
East and West today?’ I would simply 
say: ‘In the West, modern poetry is 
absorbing Eastern poetry spiritually; 
while in the East, modern poetry is- 
absorbing Western poetry technically.’ 
Of course, the truth about modem 
poetry is far from being so simple.” 


East and West in the following lines:. 


East is East, West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet. 

“Kipling passed away in 1936, but 
it seems to me that his idea about 
the East and West is so old-fashioned 


Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Eastern poetry and Western 
poetry have exercised a mutual influence 
upon each other. Under their mutual 
influence, both of them have experienced 
a self-breakthrough in their respective 
historical traditions. And then, after 
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that self-breakthrough, there is a tendency 
of missing proper directions. The 
meeting of Eastern and Western poetry 
may be likened to that of a young couple, 
one going westward from the east, while 
the other going eastward from the west; 
while they meet each other at the cross- 
roads, they appreciate each other’s charms, 
being unable to tear away from each 
other’s arms, and knowing not who is 
to follow whom. This trend of change 
from self-breakthrough to self-missing 
is probably more evident in the East 
than in the West. 

It must be pointed out at the very 
outset of our discussion that the modern 
poetry of the East is part and parcel 
of the modernization not only of Eastern 
literature, but also of Eastern civilization. 
Accordingly, it is inseparable from the 
mighty modernization movement of the 
whole of the Orient since the nineteenth 
century. And, as a matter of fact, this 
modernization movement of the East 
is basically a Westernization movement. 
_ Ever since the nineteenth century, the 
impact of the West upon the East has 
been a strong “West Wind,’ somewhat 
comparable to the vehement west wind 
poetized by Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822) in his Ode to the West Wind, 
which caused the shake-off of the leaves 
of numerous trees of a vast forest. 

In the rising tide of moderniza- 
tion — Westernization — in the East, the 
foremost and most successful nation 
was Japan. Japan’s modernization 
campaign during the reign of Meiji (1867- 
1912) of Emperor Mutsuhito did set 
a good example for similar movements 
in other Eastern nations. 

Modern poetry appeared in Japan 
earlier than in other Asian nations. In 
1882, a group of Japanese poets published 
a book under the title New poetry 


_lines and separate stanzas. 


Anthology (Shin Tai Shi Sho, JE FFH). 
In the preface to that anthology, they 
laid down three rules for new poetry: 
(1) the abandoning of “Japanese Songs” 
(Wa Ka, WR), (2) the freeing of Japanese 
poetry from its status as a satellite of 
classical Chinese poetry (Kan Shi, WFF ), 
and (3) the adoption of the Western 
device of dividing a-poem into separate 
In a sense, 
it may be said that the so-called “new 
poetry” of Japan is the transplantation 
of Western poetry into Japan. 

In Korea, the new poetry movement 
occurred simultaneously with the new 
literary movement as well as the enlighten- 
ment movement or modernization of 
that country. The leader of Korea’s 
modem poetry was Nam-Shun Choe 
(1890-1957), who spent this early years 
as a student in Japan where he came 
under the influence of Western literature 
and civilization. Upon his return to 
Korea, he campaigned for new literature 
and new poetry in his native land. His 
representative work To Youths, from at 
Sea, composed in 1909, was the first 
Korean poem to adopt the Western 
verse form. Besides, it is a poem over- 
flowing with the flavor of Western 
romanticism. By the publication of that 
poem, he sowed the first seed of modern 
poetry on Korean soil. 

As for China and India, they are both 
ancient civilized nations. Both of them 
have had time-honored and splendid 
achievements in poetry. But the influence 
of China over the poetry of her neigh- 
boring countries far surpassed that of 
India. For China has long been famed 
as “the Empire of Poetry.” For many 
centuries, Japan and Korea in Northeast 
Asia and Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
in Southeast Asia were virtually the 
domains of classical Chinese poetry. 
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Consequently, the Chinese have long 
cherished a strong confidence in, and 
even claimed a sense of superiority 
for, their traditional poetry. 

Nevertheless, in the course of events 
China could not resist the onslaught of 
the “West Wind.” As a result of her 
acceptance of modernization, the Chinese 
Nationalist Revolution broke out in 1911, 
when the Chinese people, under the 
‘leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founded 
the first democracy in the form. of a 
republic in Asia. Eight years later, in 
1919, Dr. Hu Shih started a revolution 
of Chinese literature. - He made new 


poetry the spearhead of that revolution. ' 


To set an example himself, he published 
a collection of his new poems in a book 
entitled Trials ( ẸBE). He advocated 
the replacement of the literary language 
by the spoken language and that of 
China’s traditional metrical verse by 
free verse. 

The new poetry movement of China 
closely resembles that of Japan and 
Korea in its being a breakthrough of her 
traditional poetry. However, their 
difference lies in the remarkable fact 
that the new poetry of China is merely 
a self-breakthrough, while that of Japan 
and Korea further implies the predomi- 
nance of the ‘West Wind’ (i.e. Western 
poetry) over the ‘East Wind’ (i.e. classical 
Chinese poetry): 


If the Himalayas may be considered | 
as the line of demarcation of the physical 


world, then the greatest poet of our 
century Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 
may be deemed as the Himalayas of the 
spiritual world of poetry. . Viewed from 
the East, he stands out as an unattainable 
summit. 
stands out as an unattainable summit. 


Tagore is an independent existence. He. 


belongs neither to the East nor to 


Viewed from the West, he also- 


the West. Yet he covers the most sublime 
realms of the spirit of both the East 
and the West. He seems to be. even a ~ 
transcendental being. He does not belong 
to any particular age. He belongs to 
Eternity! l 

Generally speaking, the modern poetry 
of the East is an immediate result of 
the impact of Western poetry. At its 
initial stage, it features a transfiguration 
of the traditional poetry of the East. 
For some time, its new look did impress 
people favorably with its freshness and 
vivacity, and it was well received by the 
public. But, by and by, it entered upon 
another stage of its development, i.e. 
the stage of transsubstantiation, whereby 
it loses its Eastern character and flavor., 
And thus, it tends to estrange itself 
from the public. 2 

On the other hand, the modern 
poetry of the West has also come under 
the sway of Eastern poetry. 

A typical example of the impact of 
Eastern poetry upon Western poetry is 
furnished by Ezra Pound (1885-1969), 
the forerunner of modem American 
poetry. In 1915, he introduced Chinese . 
poetry to the West by publishing his 
translations of classical Chinese poems 
in a book entitled Cathay. The following 
year, translations of Japan’s musical 
verses came out in a book under the title 
of Certain Noble Plays.of Japan. - Not 
only did Pound have a mania for the 
East himself, but he also spread that 
fervor to numerous Other Western poets of 
our century, not excepting Thomas 
Stearns Eliot (1888-1965), who has 
generally been acknowledged as a leading 
proponent of modern poetry in the West. 

A more up-to-date example is found 
in the case of the craze for Han Shan’s 
poetry in the United States just a few 
years ago. Han Shan ( Æ Up was a Chinese 
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monk-poet whose poetry was highly 
popular during the reign of Chen Kuan 
(Hi, 627-649 A.D.) of the Tang 
Dynasty. This craze may be interpreted 
as the “anti-modernization movement” 
of the West, which forms a curious 
contrast to the modernization movement 
of the East. 

In point of style, Han Shan’s poetry 
is something between classical Chinese 
poetry and Buddhist hymns. Its artistic 
qualities are but second-rate, but it is 
highly effective in its use of imagery 
to express the Taoist mood, Zen-Buddhist 
wisdom, and a superb philosophy of life. 
For those of us moderns who are 
disgusted with the material civilization 
of our century, his poetry is surely a 
marvellous refreshment or even antidote. 
It functions well in soothing the aching 
souls of this mechanical age. 

Han Shan is a comparatively noticeable 
example of Eastern poets. In fact, there 
are numerous other Eastern poets who 
are skilled in the treatment of man’s 
relationship with time and space, thus 
bringing about the harmony between 
man and matter, and even attaining the 
union of Heaven and man. In a nutshell, 
the absorption of the spiritual contents 
of Eastern poetry may help Western 
poets in improving the profundity of 
their poetic visions as well as the purity 
of their poetic qualities. 

With regard to the purity of poetry, 
it seems to me that the Japanese verse 
form Haiku ( $j), remarkable for its 
elegance and brevity, is probably a poetic 
form of the highest degree of purity. 
Although the Haiku is fairly remote 
from Japan’s modern poetry, it has 
become one of the prevailing verse forms 
in the West. Among my close friends 
in the West, William Howard Cohen, 
an American poet, has written a book 


To Walk in Seasons — an Introduction 
to Haiku. Wolf gand Durben and Mrs. 
Maria M. Durben, who are widely known 
as the Brownings of West Germany, 
have recently mailed me a copy of their 
new book Haiku mit Stabchen. These 
examples may well illustrate the pop- 
ularity of the Haiku with European 
and American poets today. 

The Haiku was originally a one-line 
verse of seventeen syllables in Japanese. 
After its introduction into the West, 
it has become a verse form of three lines, 
ie. a triplet, of five, seven and five 
syllables, respectively. Sometimes, the 
Western poet can hardly use this verse 
form with exactly seventeen syllables. 
He may thus change its original outlook 
and even its flavor to a certain degree. 
Nevertheless, this Japanese verse form 
has undeniably exercised some influence 
upon Western poetry not only in contents, 
but also in style and technique. 

To sum up, the twentieth century 
is an age marking the interflow of Eastern 
and Western poetries. This interflow 
has resulted in the rise of modern poetry 
in both the East and the West. 

However, the question uppermost in 
our mind today is: “What about th 
poetry of the 21st century?” a 

As a Chinese poet, my views on this 
vital issue are as follows: The Chinese 
people have a time-honored cultural 
background, and Chinese poetry has a> 
deep-rooted traditional foundation. We 
Chinese poets of this generation have 
been flushed out of the old ruts of our 
tradition by the tide of modernization 
(i.e. Westernization). We have thus been 
engaged in a revolution of poetic style, 
featuring a self-breakthrough. We have 
thus created our new poetry or modern 
poetry. However, Chinese poetry, just 
like the Chinese nation, is changeable 
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in appearance, but unchangeable in 
character. The poetry composed in 
Chinese can never be reduced to 100% 
Western poetry, nor can the poetry of 
any Western language be reduced to 100% 
Chinese poetry! = 

What is tradition? Tradition is itself 
the resut of a series of changes. The 
“traditional poetry” of China today 
is essentially the “moderm-style poetry” 
(Chin Ti Shih, SW) of the Tang 
Dynasty (618-911 A.D.) of more than 
1,000 years ago! What is termed “old” 
today was what was “new” yesterday! 
Likewise, what is “new” today will be 
“old” tomorrow. In creating a new 
style, we have taken a step away from 
tradition. In so doing, it may seem that 
we have got. rid of tradition. Yet, the 
truth is that we have just pushed tradition 
a step forward. 


Any innovation which cannot be- 


incorporated into tradition or cannot 
prolong tradition is valueless and meaning- 


less. Such an innovation is no innovation _ 


at all. 

Hence, I doubt the feasibility of any 
attempt to transplant poetry from one 
soil to another by artificial means. Such 
an attempt, even if seemingly possible, 
is but superficial and ephemeral. 
durable and substantial progress of poetry 
can be achieved only by way of creation 
through inheritance. 

We do need self-breakthrough in 
poetry so as to keep up with the times, 
but we should avoid the tragic experience 


The 


of self-missing which may lead to the loss 
of our national character. 

I do not think that we Chinese poets 
should go. all the way to meet the West. 
Besides, I am convinced that if we go all 
the way westward, we will return to the 
East in the end. 

Therefore, I- suggest that modem 
Chinese poetry return to its fountainhead 
in traditional Chinese poetry. As Chinese, 
we should not forget our own heritage. 

I would also suggest that modern 
Chinese poetry return to the genuine 
qualities of Chinese poetry. There is no 
need for it to imitate Western poetry in 
such a silly manner as to make it look 
ridiculous. 

. The above suggestions are intended 
for the reference of Chinese poets. They 
do not necessarily fit the cases of other 
Eastern nations. 

. However, as we all know, in his later 
days T.S. Eliot had a high regard for 
his “root.” His naturalization to be 
an Englishman suggests his return to 
the classical influence as well as his 
identification with the English heritage. 
His life story illustrates the self-reflection 
and self-consciousness of a modern poet. 

Let me conclude my remarks with 
two lines of poetry: 


East and West meet each other through 
poetry, _ 

And then go each other’s way with 
fraternity! 


Development of the Classical Chinese Theater 
with Emphasis on Play Structure 


Hwang Mei-shu 
(ARF) 


The essence of the traditional- Chinese 
theater consists of dance, music, poetry, 
and sometimes acrobatics. Music and 
dance in China are as old as her history 
and the birth of poetry was much earlier 
than that of Jesus Christ. By the time of 
the Chou dynasty (1122 B.C.-255 B.C.), 
there were Court Comedians (5 ££ p’ai-yu) 
for the upper class and some popular 
dances for the public.! But as far as the 
dramatization ofa story for entertainment 
is concerned, there is no extant record 
until the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 
220) 2 

The T'ang period (618-907) is very 
important in the development of Chinese 
art and literature. But opinions of the 
theater of that era vary greatly. Some 
scholars regard the famous Emperor Ming 
(reigned 713-755) as the founder of 
Chinese theater; some authorities strongly 
disagree. It is generally believed that 
there was a kind of farce of two charac- 
ters,* the Puppet Shows (E k ‘uei-lei 
hsi), and the Shadow Plays ( #2 & ying-hsi). 
The Puppet Shows were quite complete 
and popular, and reached their golden age 
in the Northern Sung period (960-1127). 
The Shadow Plays existed as early as the 


Han dynasty and became popular in the 
eleventh century.° Both of them are still 


‘living art forms in China today. Some 


people argue that they were the oldest 
theatrical arts in China and were the first 
that established the stage conventions of 
the classical Chinese theater.® 

Whether or not it can be proved by 
new evidence that there were theatrical 
performances and playwriting during the 
T’ang period, the literary achievements of 
the time in poetry and prose can never 
be ignored in the development of drama. 
For instance, the Novelty Fiction ( #2} 
iR ch’uan-ch ` hsiao-shuo) provided plots 
for many later plays, and the Buddhist 
Tales or Pien-wen (x )’ paved the 
way for the rise of the Narratives ( 3325 
shuo-hua) and the Speech-and-Song Litera- 
ture ( RSX & shuo-ch’ang wen-hsueh).° 
The latter form became mature in the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1280) and 
known as the Multi-mode Tunes ( #4‘ IA 
chu-kung-taio).? Unfortunately, like all 
early music, the music of these song 
patterns is completely lost except for 
their names. 

In any case, it should not be too far 
from truth to say that this literature laid 
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down the basic dramatic structure and 
techniques and music tunes in the classical 
Chinese theater. Take for instance Tung’s 
_ Western Chamber ( Æ P5 i tung hsi-hsiang), 

the representative work of the type, 
written around 1190-1208.!° This story 
of Tsui Ying-ying and a young scholar 
Chang Chtin-juiis composed of speech and 
songs. The prose passages and descriptions 
of background, action, and atmosphere are 
not very different from stage directions 
in modern drama. The story is supposed 
to be narrated from the third person 
point of view.'! Here is a song Chang 
sings to Ying-ying’s maid, Hung-niang, 
when the latter suggests that he play some 
love songs outside the wall of her mistress’s 
garden and see how she reacts: 


Hung-niang, I am not joking with you. 

Hear me play you a tune. 

To say nothing of your mistress, 

Even a person with a heart of stone 
will be moved. 


It is followed by a line of description — 
“The maid has now gone back to Ying- 
ying? — and then another song by him: 


Gone is the maid and heavier is my 
heart. 

Evening approaches and I am so restless. 

The flowers have cast shadows on the 
w-ndow screen; 

When will it be dark and I can see that 
fatal rival (love) of my heart... A 


These lines show not only good character- 
ization of Chang as a young man of 


self-prid2, but a youth of passion as well. 
They show also that it is very easy to 
change Tung’s work into the form of a 
play by adding a narrator for the des- 
criptions or just leaving them as stage 


directions. The second song, which can 
be a beautiful soliloquy, may suggest to 
readers familiar with classical Chinese 
plays from’ the Ytian drama down to the ` 
Peking Opera, one common characteristic: 
self-description of action, mood, and 
scenery. '* 

Of the drama of the Sung dynasty 
(960-1280), researchers have discovered 
1,070 titles, of which 280 belong to the 
Sung Variety Plays ( RERI sung tsa-chit) 
and 790 to the Chin Professional Plays 
(#84 chin yüan-pen). But we have no 
information about who wrote them or 
how they were staged. From the few 
extant fragments we cannot even say for 
sure if they were all plays.'® 

There was another type of theater in 
the Sung period — the Southern Drama 
( FARR nan-hsi). It could be an offspring 
of the Sung Variety and Professional 
drama, but the relationship between them 
is not certain. Most people trace ‘its origin 
to the regional theater of Wenchow, 
Chekiang. This regional theater, nourished 
by the Lyric Meters of poetry, became 
richer in language and song patterns. 
After a period of development of about 
seventy years, it began to form a big 
stream around the 1190’s. The evacuation 
of the Southern Sung Capital to Hangchow, 
Chekiang, had a great deal to do with it. 
With the moving of the Sung political 
center, many poets and scholars came to 
the south. Naturally, new blood was 
brought to this theater. There were 
professional playwrights and writers’ as- 
sociations. The Southern Drama may 
have been the first that accomplished the 
basic forms of the classical Chinese theater 
as an art.!©° There may have been contests, 
too.!? Unfortunately, only a few frag- 
ments of the early plays of the Southern 


school are available for study today. 


The Ytian dynasty (1280-1368) is 
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called “the Golden Age of Chinese drama. 
Most people attribute its rise to the sudden 
discontinuation of selecting officials from 
the State Examinations, the improvement 
of economic conditions, and the rise of 
urbanization. When the men of letters did 
not have to study for the Examination, 
they turned their time and talents to the 
creative work of play-writing, a developing 
_ literary genre of the time. Better living 
‘conditions gave people time and money to 
enjoy themselves, and urbanization favored 
the growth of theater.'® 

Of the extant works of the Ytian 
playwrights, we have a hundred and 
sixty-one complete plays. This large 
collection is the first existing heritage of 
dramatic literature in China. The structure 
of the plays is as follows: There is no 
indication of act or scene in early editions, 
but the plot arrangement and music 
` patterns show clear divisions in each play. 
In later editions, each play appears in 
four acts ( #r che), often with a short 
scene called hsieh-tzu ( %8 F ) and another 
still shorter one known as san-ch ang 
( B). Of these short scenes, the 
former is like a prologue or interlude, and 
the latter an epilogue. There are very 
few exceptions to this four-act well-made 
structure. | 

There are other restrictions. Through- 
out the four acts of each play, only one 
character-type can sing. It must be the 
cheng-tan ( iE H the leading female) or 
the cheng-mo ( EX the leading male). 
But in the hsieh-tzu scene, other character- 
types may also sing. In addition, the 
songs for each act are limited to the tunes 
of one mode or key, arranged according 
to specific order. The number of songs 
for each act may vary from five to sixteen 
and, generally speaking, the later plays 
tend to have more songs than the earlier 
ones.!? Unfortunately, there are no 


sufficient data to reconstruct the music 
and the forms of production.?® Now the 
Yüan drama is best noted for its literary 
values and is most praised for its natural 
language. The plots of the extant plays are 
from historical and popular novels, leg- 
ends, anecdotes, short stories, and earlier 
plays.?! Such are also the types of 
story sources of later plays. 

The direct descendant of the Ytian 
theater is the Ming Variety Drama ( BAZ% #4] 
ming tsa-chii), also known as the Southern 
Variety Drama ( #8] nan tsa-chii). 
These plays of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1643) follow the basic rules of their 
model and, at the same time, absorb 
certain qualities of the theater of the 
Southern school. They are a mixture of 
the two in music and structure. The 
number of acts or scenes (#f che, & 
chu, or #4 ch ih) may vary from one to 
eleven; the singing character-types are no 
longer limited to cheng-tan and cheng- 
mo.?? In short, the Ming Variety enjoys 
greater freedom than the Ytian drama. 
Perhaps it has the best form in the classical 
Chinese theater, at least in terms of 
structural flexibilities. The well-made 
four-acts of the Yüan are too rigid; the 
plays of the Southern style, especially the 
later Novelty Drama ( H% ch ‘uan-ch’i), 
are too long to be practical. 

The Novelty Drama of the Ming 
dynasty grew out of the Southérn Drama 
of the Sung period. This stream went 
underground when the Mongol rulers 
stretched their power to the South. Then 
as the Ytian political power and drama 
began to decline, its tide rose again. But 
in the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, it is 
usually called the Novelty Drama instead 
of the Southern Drama. Its development 
and relationship to others are roughly as 
follows: ai 
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The Ytian 





The Sung dynasty 
Northern | Southern dynasty 
The Ytian 
(North- 

ern) 
Drama 


outhern Drama 


During its later stage, most playwrights 
tended to emphasize the flower style. 
While devoting their energy to the “re- 
finement” of the superfluous beauty of 
the language, they had no time or interest 
in creating their own plots. Not only did 
the majority like to spend their time in 
revising earlier plays, but some would even 
take passages from them without any 
change.?? 

In terms of music, it was quite a 
different matter. Rising as a regional 
theater, the tunes of the Southern Drama 
were orginally those of the local folk 
songs of Wenchow. Later, the melodies 
and song patterns of the Northern Drama 
were introduced. And still later, during 
the middle of the Ming dynasty, a revolu- 
tion burst out which changed and unified 
its music entirely. These revolutionists 
were all musicians. They refined the local 
music cf K’un-shan ( Be k’un-shan 
chiang), and enriched it with the wealth 
of the music of such regional theaters as 
the Yi-yang (©) and Hai-yen (#338 ) 
styles. The child of the revolution was 
the famous K’un-ch’i ( HHH). Though 
the poets and musicians were mostly from 
Chekianz and Kiangsu, K’un-ch’ti was also 
well liked by people in the North. It 
soon conquered the country and remained 
the king of the theater for nearly three 
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The Ch’ing 
dynasty 


The Ming 
dynasty 


/ K'un-ch Ù 


hundred years (from about 1522 to 1779). 
During the period, not only the Novelty 
Drama but the Variety plays were sung in 


Kun ch’ii music.2* The Peking Opera took 


its place as National Theater in the 1840s, 
but it still has its audience in China today. 

So far we can say that musically 
K'un-ch’ü gave the Novelty Drama new 
blood and helped its growth, but struc- 
turally the scripts remain more or less the 
same. A Novelty play is also composed 
of songs and prose dialogues. Like the 
Ming Variety Drama, there are no rules 
about the number of acts or scenes ( {i 
ch'u). Unlike other classical plays, a play 
of this new school is much longer, with 
more refined and flowery language, es- 
pecially in its later stage. Only a few 
playwrights realized that that was not the 
right direction for the theater.?° But this 
small minority was not able to do much. 

The causes that brought the Novelty 
Drama to its death-bed are many. The 
most significant ones may be summed up 
as follows: (1) Its language is too refined 
to be understood and appreciated by the 
general public. (2) The plays are mostly 
too long to be performed in one evening 
or day. As a result, very often only 
scenes were, and are, selected to be done. 
This makes the plays more difficult to 
follow for audiences who are not familiar 
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with the stories. (3) General expectation 
of novelty and the emerging of good 
actors in some regional theaters attracted 
more and more audiences away from this 
“Graceful Drama” by the middle of 
Ch’ien-lung ( #8 1736-1795). The Peking 


Opera, being able to assimilate the cream- 


of K’un-ch’u and other regional theaters, 
grew up quickly and took over the crown 
‘as the National Theater in China.”° 

To sum up, we can say that the 
classical Chinese theater has remained 
basically the same: a total theater of 
music, dance, and poetry. Unfortunately, 
very little is known of the early forms of 
dance, acting, and music before the Kun- 
ch’ era. But from the extant scripts, we 
do know that in the earlier plays of the 
Sung and Ytian periods character-types are 
not’ always indicated, though the four 
basic categories — seng/mo (|X), 
tan ( E ), ching (#4 ), and ch’ou ( Æ ) 
— were already formed by the time. It 
was a practice of later playwrights to 
assign types to their characters in the 
stage directions. These four types suffer 
little change in all classical plays. Sheng/ 
mo is always used for the male roles; tan, 
for the female. Ching and ch’ou may 
play characters of both sexes. But the 
Ytian drama uses mo instead of sheng.*” 

A study of the history of the Chinese 
literature may reveal to us other interesting 
aspects. It will show the close relationship 
in the growth of classical drama, fiction, 


and poetry; the favorite subjects and- 


stories shared by playwrights, novelists, 
and poets of different times; the change 
of some stories from unhappy endings to 
happy ones and then to unhappy endings 
again.*® Though it is impossible to sum- 
marize the dissimilarities among all 
classical plays, it may be worth trying to 


wind up this sketch of the development - 


of the classical Chinese theater with a little 


touch of color, that is, to have a look at 
a few lines from plays of different periods. 
To make such an attempt easier, I will 
use. the farewell party scenes from the 
Western Chamber plays all based upon the 
same love story of Ying-ying. It is one of 
the best loved stories and parting is a 
favorite theme in Chinese literature. 

Scholar Chang and Ying-ying are deeply 
in love, but Chang has to leave for the 
Capital for the State Examination. In order 
to show at the same time a little of the de- 
velopment of the story from the prose to 
verse and then to drama, I will start with 
Yiian Chen’s “Story of Ying-yinge” (M , 
“ SBEL hui-chen chi) of the T’ang dy- 
nasty. In this earliest extant prose work of 
the romance, the parting incident is de- 
scribed like this: 


Before long Mr. Chang had to go to 
Ch’ang-an, and prior to his departure, 
he explained the matter to her. Miss 
Ts’ui readily accepted the situation with- 
out raising any difficulties, but her sad, 
disappointed look would have moved 
any mortal. For two nights before his 
departure he had been unable to see 
her again, and went westwards... 39 


In the Sung dynasty, Chao Ling-shih 
(8S) made a Drum Song ( #4 
ku-tzu tz’u) of the story. It is composed 
of prose passages adapted from Ytian 
Chen and twelve songs of his own — one 
as prologue, one as epilogue, and ten for 
the body. The second half of the seventh 
song about the departure is: 


FAR BB a 


Alas! my beloved’s horse-whip 
@ jg fe BR 
Now points (toward) the road to 
‘Ch’ang-an. 
xk = BA AEF DÈ 
‘Tis most stirring one’s sorrow and 
regret: 
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Fate {i 
Parting emotions (sorrow) 
B te 
brimming the bosom 
- FENN RE 


ever not a word (uttered), 


When Tung expanded “The Story of 
Ying-ying” of about 3,000 words to the 
length of about 45,000 words, he gave it 
flesh and blood. In his work, love is used 
as the motivation for the development of 
the whole story from the very beginning.*! 
The parting scene opensin Book IV with a 
song by Chang, which begins with an 
exposition (he has to leave), continues to 
describe the setting and his mood (later 
autuinn, rain just over, tears still dripping, 
etc.), and ends with: 


HB Š Baa 
Don’t say men’s hearts (are) 
like iron. 
E A R ie JI 
Don’t you see the whole river’s 
SL O E RE BEA 
red leaves areall parting people’s 
ER FP in 


tlood from the eyes.” 


It is followed by Ying-ying’s song of her 
sorrow end the gloomy surroundings — 
rain, wind, the setting sun, the crying of 
the wild geese, etc. She begs him not to 
mount his horse so soon. 

Wher. the Ytian playwright turned 
Tung’s work of the Speech-and-Song Li- 
terature into a play, the farewell party 
becomes an act of more than ten songs, 
which are all sung by Ying-ying. The act 
begins with the monks preparing for the 


party. Chang, Ying-ying, and her maid 
enter.. Ying-ying first expresses her 
sadness because of Chang’s imminent 


departure, especially in the late autumn. 


Then she complains that after a cup of 
wine, they will have to go in opposite 
directions. After that she sings in the 
tune of tuan-cheng-hao ( sg 1E F): 


K . Ñ 
Blue-cloud sky, yellow-flower 
Hi 
ground; 
West wind blowing hard, 
dk HE BA 
northern geese southward 
H 
flying. 
ate 
Since the dawn who has tinted 
the frost-forest drunk (red)? 
w E i ; 


rik] 
(It) must be parting people’s tears ..*° 


She goes on to another song in the tune of 
kun-hsiu-ch’iu (PARR ). This song is 
different from her song in Tung’s Western 
Chamber in at least two significant aspects: - 
(1) Tung devotes about half of the song to 
describe the scenery whereas only two 
lines here are related to it. (2) Tung uses 
the scenery as a background while the 
Yüan poet blends scenery and emotion 
into one. Here is the song: 


j8 aie 
(1) regret (our) meeting late; 
$g m E # K 


(I) hate (your) departing so soon. 


wW Kk È 
Willow-twigs long (yet to them) - 
© M 


the white-and-grey horse 


cannot be tied. 


D A fis 


ik 
(I) regret being unable to beseech the 


ik PK 
thin (autumn) forest to hang up 


wT 


the sinking sun. 
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(May his) horse plod its way slowly; 
Bol o RAM 
(May my) carriage follow it without 
delay. 
HET B E 


Just to have told love-sickness 


il EF 
to retire, 
> JT OBIBE 
The first thing (is) this imminent 
parting. 


Ha- RAE RT 


Hearing “I’m going” loosens 


& Fall 
(my) golden bracelets; 
ie + E8 R & 
Seeing afar the Farewell Pavilion 
ane ¥ 
wastes away (my) flesh of jade. 
it RO o a 


This regret who knows?” 


Then the maid asks her why she has not 
made herself more presentable today. 
The casual question makes her sigh again 
and says, ““‘Hung-niang, how could you 
know my heart?” This leads to another 
song, which reveals more of her sorrow. 

The two verses quoted above have 
been admired so much that, with the 
exception of the last few lines, they suffer 
little change in all later plays. They are 
considered to be one of the best examples 
in Chinese poetry of how to blend emotion 
and scenery together. 

The Ming version was written by two 
playwrights. The greatest change is the 
introduction of two ch’ou characters and 
comic and humorous lines, which are 
spoken not merely by the ch’ou roles. We 
hear them from the mouths of Chang and 
the maid as well. In this Ming play, the 
scene begins with a song of the imminent 
separation and sorrow, of which the first 
half is sung by Chang and the second half 
by Ying-ying. Then, after a short con- 
versation of love and care, he directs her 


attention to the autumn scenery. Now he, 
instead of Ying-ying, sings in the tune of 


p u-tien-le (YR # ): 


+ 
Blue-cloud sky, yellow-flower ground; 


dt HE 


West wind blowing hard, northern geese 


southward flying. 


-a 


HE 
Since the day’s dawning, who has tinted 
fi | 
the frost-forest? 
& B E BBE ADR 
Very likely (it) is the parting people’s 


OR 
tears. 
tk H FE 
(I) regret (our) meeting late; 
Z 
(I) hate so soon (is) the departing. 
WO K & 


Willow-twigs long (please) 
(Willow-twigs long [is like] 


H F 3 
(our) love bind and tie together. 
[our] love entangled.) 


Py Bi BK 
(I) beseech (you) thin (autumn) forest 


HEE F M 


to hang up the sinking sun. 


The departure (is) so haste; 


the journey, so hard to follow. 


T ESETE 
Thinking of love makes one’s (my) 


IÒ E i= 
heart (feel) heavy and lonely.” 


When he finishes the song, she answers in 
another tune, restating her sorrow and 
unwillingness to let him go. Now instead 
of the maid, he interrupts with the 
question: Why hasn’t she put on any 
make-up? She continues singing that she 
has no heart to make herself lovely and ` 
charming and is afraid that her shirts and 
sleeves will be wet through by love-sick 
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tears every day and night till he returns. 

In the version of the Ch’ing dynasty, 
this song is almost an exact copy from the 
Ming play, and the same melody is 
adopted. The only interesting change is 
the restatement of the same idea of the 
seventh end eighth lines in negative form. 
Here is the verse sung. this time by 
Chang and Ying-ying in unison: 


mo Z KH FE Hh 
Blue-cloud sky, yellow-flower ground; 


de H 


West wind blowing hard, northern geese 


F AR 


southward flying. 


Since the day’s dawning who has tinted 


FS 
the frost-forest? 
« Æ BIA A 
Very likely (it) is the parting people’s 
TR 
` tears. . 
iB H a B 
(We/L: regret (our) meeting late; 
(We/I hate so soon (is) the departing. 
mM Rm & 
Willow-twigs long (yet) 
ti HE BR 
love (they) cannot tie together. 
Fa Bit 
(I) beseech the thin (autumn) forest 
RO 


cannot hang up the sinking sun. 


E 


The dəparture (is) so haste; 


the journey, so hard to follow. 


= lig 
Thinking of love makes one (us/me) 
(feel). 
wmo A RE 


like a drunkard, like a fool (idiot).*° 


The following song is again very much the 
same as that in the Ming version, with the 
omission of Chang’s interruption. 


The songs in the Peking Opera script 
seem a combination of the Ytian and 
other versions. In this play, “wild geese” 
is changed to “swallows.” The lines are 
sung by Ying-ying and the tunes are now 
fan-erh-huang san-pan (RZ HAR) and 
yuan-pan ( JRA ): 


(fan-erh-huang san-pan) 
Z A Ñ 46 Hh 
Blue-cloud sky, yellow-flower ground; 
A A Z 
West wind blowing hard, 
(changed to yuan-pan) 
northern swallow 
PA 7B 
southward take wings. 
Hl B K H CUR 


Q 
(I) wonder since the dawn who has 


tinted 
the frost-forest crimson. 
EE E A R 
(It) must be the parting people’s tears 
F ÍT 
of thousand lines. 
BX BR Sth) P 
United late, separated early, 
ul. 
makes one (feel) furiously 
+B 
disappointed. 
R AR E ke 
Unable to tie (to them) the steed, 
ze A Æ Ml | ORR 
useless are these willow-twigs 
Be 
long. 


t Æ E H 


Seven-star carriage, do me a favor, 


10 Rm E 


hurry and catch up with the horse; 
HS Di 


That thin (autumn) forest, (you) 


E E R H 
too do me a favor, hang up the 
Oo 
sinking sun; 
HF ER FX Be rR BE 


So that I and my love Chang 
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fa > E RR 
may our sweet secrets tell 
- (each other). 
x FP R+BES 
Seeing afar the Farewell Pavilion 
ia SO A B 


agnoizes and breaks my heart.” 


In conclusion, since Tung’s work, 
especially since the Yüan version, no 
significant change has been made in plot; 
and all these versions are entitled Western 
Chamber, except the scripts of the Ch’ing 
playwright and Peking Opera, which are 
better known as Hung-niang (L #8), 
after the name of the maid. This may 
suggest a change of emphasis on the roles 
in this play. 

Undoubtedly, I have left untouched 
some significant aspects of the classical 
Chinese theater. I have said nothing or 
very little about the music, costumes, 
staging and stage constructions, and in- 
dividual plays and playwrights. I have 
not mentioned the impact of Indian drama 
on the theater in China.°? These topics 
are too important to be handled briefly 


in this study. 

Perhaps I should say a few words | 
about the future and the significance of 
the classical Chinese theater in the develop- 
ment of a new total theater in China and 
the world, but since the worth and value 
of the art of the classical Chinese theater 
is not to be included in the present study, 
it is hard to say any meaningful words in 
this respect. However, I personally feel 
that the art of this theater has great 
value and should be kept alive until 
another new national theater rises to take 
its place in China. This new theater should 


not be a simple copy of the past or of the 


Western theater. It should be a theater of 
the Chinese, by the Chinese, and for the 
Chinese as an organic portion of the whole ~ 
human race, and should be a total theater 
of music, dance, and poetry .as it always 
has been. The failure of the Communist 
China in drama reform*® shows at least 
it is not an easy job. We need the close 
cooperation of playwrights, music and 
dance talents, and critics as well as the 
audiences. 
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42. Cheng Chen-to believes that most of the 280 titles are titles of songs rather than plays. (See 
Hi EAr EE, pp. 631-33.) Of the physical theater structure, see Lin Feng-hsiung 
CASE HE), AI EIE BIG HA Master thesis, dee 1974); Chou, rAd Bk Hh 5a Eo 
pp. 376-92. 
Chou, AEN ee 2) 52 , pp. 168-232. The author reviews some significant studies on n this theater, 
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traces its development, analyses the characteristics, and compares similarities between this and 
Indian drama. For its relationship to other theaters in China, see discussions on the Ming drama 
in this article. 

Judged from the following passage from one of the extant plays, there should be theatrical 


contests by the time: ““iAscERA BRIE] SRR KEES BRERA h 
g .,..” (See Yang Chia-lo, ed. ERER] KAAR Ld: HABE . 1962). —, 
BCT Ai  p. 13.) 


Wang, 750 HR HB Æ, pp. 97-98; Chou, "PEG Re RIE, pp. 254-55; Meng, FR Bask dh se, pp. 


159-61; Cheng, {iR Arh Bar a E, pp. 638-39; Tseng Yung-i (BKZ), “ 65 BAC HER = 
HEDE,” Ba vz faeeGh HE Tl IV, 1 (June 1975), pp. 129-58. | 

For intensive studies on the Yiian drama such as its development, structure, and language, read 
Yoshikawa Kojiro (#9 JI]32 KBB), JC HERI WT FT, trans. Cheng Ch’ing-mao (RRA re) (dk: $% 
x EE, 1960). For special examination on hsieh-tzu, see Cheng, higy ATA, pp. 
578-95; for san-ch’ang, see Cheng Chien (RRE) m4 Hee, 2 vols. (db: PHASER , 
1972), vol. 1, pp. 199-204; Hu Chi (ŁA Ak), “SORERIBOIE .” in wv Bah His H — $R, ed. 
X ENR E Bide Bh CAGE: YEAR Hiatt 1957), pp. 304-10. : 

For detailed examinations about the sequence of song patterns, see Cheng Ch’ien, Jk Hh 4 xt Hey 
Ci: SX El BE , 1973) and his deh gis ( A dk: Be ED EB 1973). 

Not much information is available, but the following are interesting to read: “Staging Yüan 
Drama: A Colloguiumn [sic] ,” Literature East and West, XIV, 4 (1970), pp. 547-67; Ch’i Kung 
(XDD), “Hise Th HEB 89 BR EB,” and Hu Chi, “db H MER ROR A PERI ASRTER” both in 
X HSE GE J Til — $, pp. 286-96, 297-303. 

For studies on story sources and types of plays, see Lo Chin-t’ang, (XE $ia), Hi ZJG A HEB 
FRAR: PRA BRK ARAR , 1960), pp. 419-52. 

Josephine Huang Hung, Ming Drama (Taipei: Heritage Press, 1966), pp. 1-99; Tseng Yungi,“ BH 

ARFER fs,” Bd V7 See GE BE Tl) I, 1 (February 1973), pp. 95-144; Chou, HEA gk AIE, pp. 


312-473; Meng, rh fia ee HH eB, pp. 249-341; Aoki Masaru (KEZ) PREE hE, 


trans. Wang Chi-lu (JER) (Git: BBA , 1970), pp. 1-164, Chang Ching (GE), 
HA aat AC: RAZR . 1961), pp. 143, 55-179. Division between the Ming and 
Ch’ing dramas, including K’un-ch’t, is rather difficult; therefore, the references above shouldbe 
studied together with those in the next two footnotes, and vice versa, . 

Chou, 7 Ba ie BSE, pp. 475-522; Chang, HA X9 (2p ai. PP. 44-53. 

Hung, Ming Drama, pp. 101-263; Chou, PEN ee Ba SE, pp. 382-552; Meng, h Eag H Æ, pp. 
265-75, 343-406; Aoki, FP BAIT TH mt tHE, pp. 165-436. 

Chou, "F Ba ge Bi) 58 , pp. 482-84, 507-10. 

Chou Ipai, PRARUAR E (GEA: SpBa gk MRA > 1958), pp. 215-42; Hsi Mu-yün 

GRR) rp BEB se CHS: HASJ . 1938), pp. 94-101; Ou-yang Yii-ch’ien (Eki F 
ffi), Preface to RBM meh at Ft AP ee, ed. Ou-yang Yi-ch’ien (JLI: 3 oe H zit » 
1966), Read also works by Chou, Meng, and Aoki cited in n. 24 above. 

Chou, P fae RJE, pp. 281-91, 448-51, 742-44; Meng, P Bast th, pp. 464-76; CH’i Ju- 
shan (Af ROLL), Ba Bl) Bi os He (GIL: BICC BS MAA , 1962), pp. 397-468. Ch’i’s book 
is also available in his F “nj 248 , ed. Chen Chi-ying (igp 3s) and Chang Ta-hsia (BR AB), 
vol. 6 (dk: Ae ANIL) SEAR BY EB DH Bg. 1964). 

For a brief impression, see Chou, FP Baye Bi 52 , pp. 765-87; Meng, ep Edge th sb. pp. 509-29; 
and the Western Chamber story below. 
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See &. I. Hsiung, trans., The Romance of the Western Chamber (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1968), Appendix, p. 276. The original of the lines reads: “CAJ , RE BEREZ , Æ 
fia o ER Sel , RMRBZAMDAR AZI , KALA, TEREA TF . e 
(Wang Shih-fu [E RER EBELA: MSAT, 1972], He p. 153.) 

For a comparative study of characterization and language in the story and later plays, see 
Wang Chi-ssu (E22), W R (2 p (EL: EA A x E hheit, 1955). 

Chao Ling-shih (486E, “Ra we BR ATE,” available in Meng’s Ih Baek dh E, p. 64. 

I have arranged the lines this way here and in the following examples from the plays to enable 
those who do not know Chinese to see or feel some of the differences and similarities according 
to the forms and shapes of the Chinese characters. The rather awkward word for word, or 
phrase for phrase, translations are not so much intended for telling the similarities or dissimilarities 
in the original, but rather for helping them understand the meanings of the words and phrases. 
In Yiian Chen’s prose version, Chang’s first meeting with Ying-ying is at the dinner given by 
her mother to thank him for helping defeat the bandits and Chang leaves the girl of his own will. 
Later she is married to her cousin. Tung makes them meet first and the lovers are separated by 
her mother. But after all the troubles, the story ends with their happy marriage. The cousin 
kills himself. Tung’s work laid down the main plot for all later-playwrights. For a close com- 
parison between Yiian’s and Tung’s works, see Cheng, "PEA SIH, pp. 907-17. 
Tung, Æ ffu Pa A, p.228. For a study and translation of the work in English, see Li-li ch’en, tr., 
Master Tung’s Western Chamber .Romance (Tung Hsi-hsiang chu-kung-tiao): A Chinese .Chante- 
fable (Cambridge University Press, 1976). | 

Mao Chin, ed. (#8), 7<-+ Aids , 60 vols. (Bik: ae Be AR SE JE, 1970), vol. 20: 4b 7a 
aG : by Wang Shih-fu, p. 77. The play is usually attributed to Wang, but there are arguments 
about the authorship. See Cheng Ch’ien, “ PM 2/Ex x,” Sheps XI, 4 (December 
1973), pp. 1-44. 

Wang, Jera pašu , pp. 77. For S. I. Hsiung’s and Henry H. Hart’s translations of the songs, see 
Hsiung, The Romance of the Western Chamber, p. 191; Hart, The West Chamber (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 162. 

Mao, ed., 7\-P BH HE , vol. 11: Myg , by Tsui Shih-p’ei (Hiki) and Li Ching-yiin 
(4S SS), p. 84. The seventh line is capable of two interpretations. 

Chien Te-ts’ang, ed. ( #8782 ), MAB, 12 vols. ( Ait: HEE , 1967), vol.9, p. 112. 
HS JB BE Fr Ce: 1 E BZ 8) 1970), g] CO-165. Hsiin Hui-sheng’s (4) #8 48 
vers:on ends without the farewell party. See 4) #4: 7 H4 8 Ae Se (Ck He: 20 h Bat 
1962), pp. 127-73: 

For basic information about these aspects, see Ch’ien Wan-nai (Gf H Ai), “Bayh gi Me dh SAY 
(Edk: BH hki, 1974); Chou Ipai, Bag EB (Ly: RA HAIL , 1936); Yü Ta- 
kang (RAM), “rp Bawe Sy AI SBS GG HE FU” RAAR I July 1969), pp. 1-30; and 
nn. 15 and 20 above. . 

The relationship between Indian- and Chinese drama is discussed in Chou’s "P EA set Bi] Æ (pp. 
183-88), Jen’s E iB FF (pp. 547-55, 996-97), and many others’s works. The most detailed study 
seems to be: Hsü Ti-shan’s (Fibl) “SE B) EA RIAA eB LASS BERR.” in Liang Ch’:- 
cias and Others (RB HES) HRX SAFE (1927; rpt, Adk : FARAH Hiatt , 1971), pp- 
379-414. 

Alan P. L. Liu, The Use of Traditional Media for Modernization in Commuinst China (Cam- 
bridge: Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1965); Chao 


A Chinese Blue-and-White Jar of the 
Transition Period | 


Kuo Chi-sheng 
( RRE) 


In 1975 the University of Michigan 
Museum of Art acquired a seventeenth- 
century Chinese blue-and-white jar of the 
Transition period (Fig. 1).} Stylistically 
the jar can be dated to about 1650, and it 
certainly is one of the finest among the 
Chinese blue-and-white ceramics in the 
collection (See Appendix). 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, with the decline of the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) and the decrease of 
imperial patrongae, ceramic production 
in China began to change. The use of 
decoration; no longer limited to the 
strictures of imperial taste, became freer 
and bolder. Confronted with a diminishing 
` domestic market, the potters began to 
search for new markets abroad. They 
exported porcelain to Japan, to Southeast 
Asia, ani through the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, to the Middle East and Europe. 
Among the new styles of blue-and-white 
export porcelain that emerged at this time 
are the Kraak wares and, later, the Transi- 
tion wares. | | 

The first, which developed in the 
Wan-li period (1573-1619), takes its name 
from the Portuguese carracas (kraaks in 
Dutch) or merchant ships which carried, 
among other goods from China, a large. 


quantity of porcelain to the Middle East 
and Europe during the late sixteenth 
century and early seventeenth century. 
The Dutch captured two Portuguese ships, 
in 1602 and 1604, and the subsequent 
auction of the seized porcelain created 
such a sensation that more and more 
porcelain was imported and within a few 
years it was “in nearly daily use with the 
common people.’”? A fine example of 
the Kraak waresis a bowlin the University 
of Michigan Museum of Art (Fig. 2). 

The second, or Transition ware, was 
produced between about 1620 and 1662, 
at a time when the Dutch were no longer 
able to obtain Chinese porcelain; war had 
intensified between the Manchus who had 
just conquered China and the anti-Manchu 
general Coxinga (1624-1662), forcing the 
Dutch to turn to Japan for porcelain in 
1655 or thereabouts.” The Transition 
period is so called because politically it 
witnessed the dramatic changeover from 
the Ming to the Ch‘ing Dynasty (1644 
1911), and also because art-historically it 
provided a link between the porcelain of 
the Wan-li period and that of the later 
K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722). During the 
k’ang-hsi. period, the imperial factory was 
re-established in 1683.4 


Author’s note: The suggestions of Professor Richard Edwards and Professor Hiram W. Woodward, Jr. of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Compared with the earlier Kraak por- 
celain, the Transition blue-and-white ware 
is distinguished by better quality and 
thicker, heavier potting. The body is 
well-prepared, the shape well-made, and 
the painted decoration of high quality. 
Although collectors have traditionally 
tended to look down on Transition ware 
as inferior to the imperial wares, it was 
defined and treated in a judicious manner 
as early as 1910 by Friedrick Perzynski 
in his important article “Towards a 
Grouping of Chinese Porcelains”.° Today 
it can be found in many great collections 
in the world. According to R. L. Hobson, 
whose characterization of Transition ware 
is still generally valid after half a century, 


the porcelain is “of a strong build suitable. 


for export and of good material, with a 
clear white body often left unglazed on 
a flat base. The glaze is thick and rather 
bubbly, and the blue is of a bright violet 
tone, which seen under the bubbly glaze 
suggested the graphic simile of ‘violets in 
milk.” A common type [of decoration] 
is a figure scene set in a landscape, with 
a wall of rocks emerging from swirling 
clouds and grass expressed in a mannered 
fashion by a series of V-shaped strokes. 
Borders of still leaves, rolling foliage, and 
a formal plant design suggestive of a tulip 
are further traits by which this Transition 
ware can be recognized.”© Comparison 
of the blue color used in the decoration 
to “violets in milk” may describe the tone 
on the Transition ware, but it is often 
misleading. In fact, the blue used was 
not limited to the rich, deep tone con- 
veyed by that simile. In addition, one 
or more finely-incised narrow bands of 
underglaze floral scrolls or waves were 
frequently used above or below the main 
decoration. Furthermore, a moon or sun 
was almost always shown rising from 
behind a cloud, and scenes from popular 


novels or short stories were often added 
to the repertoire of landscapes, figures, 
birds, and flowers. It is within this 
milieu that the blue-and-white jar in the 
University of Michigan Museum of Art 
should be placed. 

The Michigan jar is ovoid in shape, 
with a truncated, almost straight neck. 
The underglaze color is a pure blue. The 
glaze itself is white with a very light gray 
tone; there are many air bubbles on the 
glazed base. The rim as well as the inside 
of the mouth are unglazed, -suggesting 
that a cover once existed. The unglazed 
foot-ring is sharply cut from the outside 
like a wedge, although the inside forms a 
less acute angle (Fig. 3).° 

The underglaze decoration can be 
divided into three parts formed by the 
neck, the shoulder, and the body (Fig. 4). 
On the neck, there are a pair of formalized 
floral sprays and a pair of geometric 
decorative motifs between two double- 
line incised borders. On the shoulder, 
there is an incised scroll-work within 
the same type of border. On the body 
two birds, perhaps kingfishers, with 
their mouths and eyes wide open as if 
singing, perch attentively on a stylized 
camelia-like tree branch. The branch 
extends horizontally from right to left 
and then continues upward. The bird on 
the right has its wings outstretched, while 
the one on the left is in an asymmetrical 
position, as if about to take off. Two 
bamboo plants grow alongside the tree. 
One plant reaches the top of the body and 
is cut off by the scrollwork on the 
shoulder. The other bends from left to 
right, curving over a small plant, rather 
like a lady’s thumb, which sways in the 
breeze underneath it. A conventionalized . 
sun or moon rising from behind a cloud 
lies above the end of the curving bamboo 
just beneath the incised borders on the 
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shoulder. Under the tree is a rock 
perforated with two holes and behind the 
rock grow a clump of shrubs, a thorn, and 
an orchid in full bloom. There are five 
bee-like insects dancing in a variety of 
poses among the plants and the birds. 

The composition of the central design 
presents a view with limited spatial reces- 
sion. Tne cutting-off of the top of the 
bamboo suggests, however, a world beyond 
the incised borders. This may be 
analogous to the “steep rock wall in- 
terruptec by lines of cloud” which 
Perzynski notes in the landscape design 
of the Transition wares.” The animate 
birds and insects integrate very well with 
the movement of the plants. The overall 
design is clear and disciplined. The 
articulation of space may be compared 
to that ən a polychrome rectangular jar 


datable ito the mid-seventeenth century . 


in the Percival David Foundation, Lon- 
don.!° 

The style of painted decoration on 
the body is in general quite realistic. But 
the petals of the flowers are drawn with 
a double outline which is left untouched 
by blue washes, so are most of the small 
twigs as well as the big hole in the rock. 
Other conventions include the small dots 
on the petals of the tree and the dense, 
short lines which indicate the stigmas of 
the plant under the curving bamboo. The 
repetition of short lines also occurs on 
one side of the tree trunk. The blue 
washes are generally finely graded on the 
individual flower petals of the tree. There 
also seems to be a subtle play of light and 
dark tones on the orchid, the tree leaves, 
the plant under the bamboo, the bamboo 
leaves, ard the birds. 

The shape and decoration of this fine 
blue-and-white jar immediately calls at- 
tention to a group of similar pieces from 
the Transition period. The closest com- 


parison can be made with a jar depicted 
in a still-life painting by Simon Luttichuys 
(1610-1661) published by A. I. Spriggs.!! 
It has the same articulated composition 
and skillful and vivacious painting of 
plants and insects. But most important 
is its ovoid shape -which is strikingly 
similar to that of the Michigan jar. 
Another blue-and-white jar published by 
Spriggs also bears many similarities to the 
Michigan jar,. although the shape is a little 
different.4* The overall composition of 
decoration has the same self-contained 
space. A rock seems to hang from the top 
of the jar, cut off in a fashion typical of 


_the Transition ware. Shrubs grow behind 


a perforated rock- under the major tree. 
Birds are freely drawn but subtly washed 
with blue. Furthermore, there are an 
elegant plant with long stigmas bending in 
a breeze, birds and insects flying among 
trees and plants, and the sun or moon 
rising from behind the cloud.!4 

A vase from the mid-seventeenth 
century in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
though squatter in shape, nevertheless 
shows many similarities to the Michigan 
jar (Fig. 5).‘* It is decorated witha 
curving bamboo stalk, flowers, a plant, 
and a formalized rock. A bird flies under 
the curving bamboo while another perches 
on a branch. This branch joins a second 
branch on the opposite side to frame two 
bamboo plants which are truncated by 
the top of the vase. The two birds, like 
those on the Michigan jar, are drawn with 
a studied freedom; both are only partially 
washed with blue. The upper part of the 
bamboo leaves are likewise lightly washed 
with blue, or even left unwashed. The 
leaf-stalk (or petiole) of the plant is drwan 
with a double-line, and its swaying stigmas 
are represented by the repetition of dots. 
Furthermore, the leaves are twisted near 
the tip to show their spatial position. 
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The orchid growing behind the jagged 
rock is also found on the Michigan jar. 
In general, the drawing is lively and the 
blue has a deep tone. The foot-ring is 
again sharply cut from the outside. There 
are two double-line incisions, one around 
the mouth, the other around the splayed 
foot-rim.!° 

Another piece comparable to the 
Michigan jar is a wine pot painted in 
underglaze blue and overglaze polychrome 
enamel, now in the Percival David Foun- 
dation of Chinese Art, London. Margaret 
Medley dates it to the early seventeenth 
century.! Besides the spontaneity in 
decoration, it shows many similarities 
to the Michigan jar despite its different 
shape. These similarities include a design 
truncated by the top of the vessel, the 
drawing and shading of bamboo with its 
leaves partially but subtly washed, and 
finally, a formalized rock with unwashed 
double-outlines accented by parallel short 
strokes. 

There is a strikingly similar jar in 
Hamburg that would place the Michigan 
jar well within the middle two decades of 
_the seventeenth century.!? However, a 
comparison with a sleeve vase dated 1634 
may help to narrow the date for the 
Michigan jar.'® The stoutly potted up- 
right body of the sleeve vase tapers 
slightly towards the flat base. On the 
body is a phoenix flying above a flowering 
peony among bamboos, shrubs, and some 
jagged rocks. Like the Michigan jar, the 
space in the overall composition is well- 
articulated, with the phoenix flying in 
horizontal contrast to the vertical bamboo 


stems and bamboo shoots. The phoenix 
seems to thwart the upward growth of the 
bamboo while it echoes the leftward 
extension of the peony branch. A decora- 
tive sun or moon is again placed near the 
phoenix above the end of the peony 
branch. Also similar to the Michigan jar 
is the band of incised flower sprays and 
stylized waves. Note the use of dots on 
the rocks and the technique of leaving the 
central part of the leaves unwashed or just 
subtly ‘shaded with blue. There are at 
least two other similar vases, dated 1637 
and 1640 respectively, which were ex- 
hibited at the Oriental Ceramic Society of 
Hong Kong in 1975.1? 

If the ovoid jar depictedin Luttichuys’ 
painting places the Michigan jar well within 
the Transition period, the comparison 
with the 1634 vase would narrow its date. 
The Michigan jar is very close to the 1634 
vase not only in composition and decora- 
tive motives -but also in the way the 
motives are executed. In fact, its freer 
and bolder painting style suggests an 
influence from or knowledge of the style 
exemplified in the 1634 vase. I would 
propose a date of about 1650 for the 
Michigan jar, in consideration of its very 
close similarities to the 1634 vase as well 
as its increased freedom and boldness in 
painting style. The date of 1650 is based 
on a stylistic appraisal of the 1634 vase. 
If the date of 1634 is indeed correct and 
nota mistaken transposition of 1643, then 
the suggested date for the Michigan Jar 
could be pushed back by about five to ten 
years. 


NOTES 


l. Accession number 1975/1.82. Height 17.4 cm. Purchased from Sotheby Parke Bernet, Inc. 
Published in Sotheby Parke Bernet, Inc. (New York), Fine Chinese Works of Art, auction catalog 


(March 12-13, 1975), no. 340. 
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T. Volker, Porcelain and the Dutch East India Company, as Recorded in the Dagh-registers of 
Batavia Castle, those of Hirado and Dashima, and Other Contemporary Papers, 1602-1682, Leiden, 
1954, p. 23. | 
Volker, Porcelain and the Dutch East India Company, pp. 58-59. Cf. D. F. Lunsingh Scheurleer, 
““Seventeenth-century Japanese Export Porcelain Decorated in Underglaze Blue,” in International 
Symposium on Japanese Ceramics, Seattle, 1972, pp. 119-120. See also Martin Lerner, Blue & 
White: Early Japanese Export Ware, New York, 1978, and H. Miedema, Catalogus Kraakporselein 
+ Overgansgoed, Leeuwarden, 1964. 

For this period of transition and the re-establishment of the imperial kilns, see Soame Jenyns, 
Later Chinese Ceramics, 3rd ed., London, 1965, pp. 17-43. For the Transition ware exported to 
Japan, see Jenyns, ““The Chinese Ko-sometsuke and Shonsui Wares,” Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society, volume 34 (1962-53), pp. 15-50, and Tadanri Mitsuoka, ‘‘Min-matsu no 
seika to gasai (Blue-and-White and Enamelled Wares of the Late Ming),” in Sekai toji zenshii: 
Gen-Min hen, volume 11, Tokyo, 1961, pp. 229-242. 

Friedrick Perzynski, “Towards a Grouping of Chinese Porcelain,” Burlington Magazine, volume 
18 (1910-11), pp. 28-41, 169-175, 343-352 and volume 22 (1913), pp. 309-313. Two other 
majoz articles on the Transition period are Jenyns, “The Wares of the Transitional Period between 
the Ming and the Ch‘ing,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, volume 9 (1955), pp. 
20-42, and Alice M. Ferris, “17th Century Transitional Porcelains: The Development of 
Landscape Painting,” Oriental Art, N.S. volume 14 (1968), pp. 184-193. 

R. L. Hobson, The Wares of the Ming Dynasty, London, 1923, p. 146. The phrase “‘with a clear 
white body often left unglazed on a flat base” is rather ambiguous, as the base of the Transition 
ware is not usually flat. 

Perzynski, “Towards a Group of Chinese Porcelain,” Burlington Magazine, volume 18, p. 170. 
For a discussion on the cutting of foot-ring, see Margaret Medley, “A Group of T‘ien-ch‘i Porcelain 
in the Percival David Foundation,” Oriental Art, N.S. volume 7 (1961), pp. 81-85. 

Perzynski, “Towards a Grouping of Chinese Porcelain,” Burlington Magazine, volume 18, p. 170. 
Margaret Medley, Illustrated Catalogue of Ming Polychrome Wares in the Percival David Founda- 
tion of Chinese Art, London, 1966, no. 705. 

A. I. Spriggs, “Oriental Porcelain in Western Painting: 1450-1700,” Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society, volume 36 (1964-65, 1965-66), pl. 75d. 

Spriggs, “Oriental Porcelain,” pl. 75b. . 

See other examples in Spriggs, “Oriental Porcelain,” pls. 75a, 75c, and 76a. See also the jar 
depicted in a painting by Jurien van Streek (1632-1683) published in Beschrijvende Catalogus van 
de Schilderijen Tekaningen, Leiden, 1949, pl. 16. 

Accession number 911.4.62. 

There are two other comparable pieces in the same museum: a beaker (accession number 
911.4.63) and a jar (accession number 910.59.52). 

Margaret Medley, “Recent Museum Acquisitions,” Burlington Magazine, volume 114 (1972), p. 
333, fig. 91. 

Rose Hempel, Tausend Jahre chinesische Keramik aus Privatbesitz, Hamburg, 1974, no. 107. 
For ther comparable pieces, see also Jenys, Ming Pottery and Porcelain, London, 1953, pl. 
1094. (b); Sir Harry Garner, Oriental Blue and White, London, 1954, pl. 61 and color pl. F; 
Perzynski, “Towards a Grouping of Chinese Porcelain,” Burlington Magazine, volume 18, p. 171. - 
pl. c. 
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Sotheby Parke Bernet (Hong Kong) Ltd., Fine Chinese Ceramics, Jade, and Bronze Drums, 
auction catalogue (May 12-13, 1976), no. 101, where the date is given as 1634. | 

These are mentioned in Sotheby Parke Bernet (Hong Kong) Ltd., Fine Chinese Ceramics, Jade, 
and Bronze Drums, p. 72. 
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From Pao-chiian to Ballad 


A study in literary adaptation as exemplified 
by two versions of the Meng Chiang-nit story* 


Ch’iu-kuei Wang 
( ERE) 


One of the problems confronting 
students of Chinese popular traditions! 
is the paucity of information. Important 
links in the chain of evidence are often 
missing so that the history of the story- 
complexes can hardly be traced with 
certainty. The texts of the story usually 
survive only in fragments, between which 
there rarely exists any clear relationship. 
Consequently, the exact process of the 
story’s transformation is often beyond 
our grasp. However, sometimes we do 
find. closely related versions which enable 
us to see how and why the story under- 
goes changes in shape and emphasis 
as it passes from one popular literary 
genre to another. i 

In the following pages, I shall examine 
in detail two versions of the Meng Chiang- 
nü ##% story, the Meng Chiang hsien- 
nü pao-chüan č 4X Hand the Meng 
Chiang-nü wan-li hsiin-fum#K BER K, 
and discuss the umbilical relationship be- 
tween them, for. the latter is un- 
doubtedly adapted from the former. It 
will be shown that particular requirements 
of the two genres involved play an im- 


portant part in the process of adaptation. 


I. PAO-CHUAN 


The popular religious and literary 
genre known as pao-chüan has been 
well. studied by both Chinese and 
Japanese specialists.? Though scholars 
tend to trace its origin to earlier popular 
genres of the same nature, no conclusive ` 
evidence is available (cf. Sawada (1975), 
28-29). In any case, the exact term pao- 
chüan did not occur until the early 
sixteenth century (cf. Li Shih-yii (1961), 
preface, p. 1). As an independent genre, 
the pao-chitan has a tradition of about 
five hundred years which both Li Shih- 
yu (1961, preface p. 4) and Sawada 
(1975, pp. 35-37) divide into two broad 
periods: ‘early and late’ or ‘old and 
new. Works in the old period (late 
fifteenth century — early eighteenth 
century) are usually liturgical, homiletic 
or expository texts that served as a 
religious vehicle for popular sects.? 
These sectarian pao-chiian observe strict 
formalities in the introductory and closing 
sections. Such formalities are similar 
to those found in a Buddhist ritual. 
The main body of narrative is made up 
by alternating passages of prose, verse 


* The present paper was made possible by a research grant from the National Science Council of the Republic of 


China. 
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in five-, seven- and ten- syllable lines 
and songs set to various popular tunes. 
All these component parts are closely 
interlocked, and the narrative which is 
infused with religious themes proceeds 
at a slow pace with much overlapping. 
The-‘language is often abstruse and 
obscure. Apparently such pao-chitan were 
intended for instruction rather than 
entertainment.* 

The new or later pao-chitan which 
flourished between the early nineteenth 
century and the early twentieth century” 
are still imbued with religious overtone. 
However, obscure passages packed with 
Buddhist, Taoist and especially sectarian 
terms that are commonly found in the 
old pao-chitan, rarely appear in them. 


These latér pao-chiian were used by. 


professional performers for moralising 
and entertaining purposes. The intended 
audience may have consisted of the 
pious and the devout. The formal 
features are also different from those 
of the old pao-chiian. The formalities 
are simplified. The song passages almost 
completely disappear. The five- and ten- 
syllable lines occur only sparsely. The 
narrative is carried on at a much faster 
pace mcstly by alternating passages of 
prose and verse in seven-syllable lines.® 


I. THE MENG CHIANG HSIEN-NU 
PAO-CHUAN 


The Meng Chiang hsien-nit pao-chuan 
was the most popular of all Meng Chiang- 
nü pao-chizan.’ It survives in at least 
four block-print and four lithographic 
editions as well as two manuscript 
versions.* The earliest of them is dated 
1854 (se2 note 8). It was edited (pien-chi 
Ri) by Feng-ytieh chu-jen Hl A + A of 
Yin-shan #4 and revised. (ping-ting 
#3] ) by Sung-t’ang-shih Mae KH of 


Lang-yeh W Both Yiin-shan and 
Lang-yeh are difficult to identify as 
each of them may refer to several his- 
torical places. There are four Yiin-shan, 
one in Kiangsi, one in Hunan and two 
in Szechwan.? The most likely place 
for Lang-yeh seems to be the present 
Chu-ch’eng + county in Shantung. 
But it may also refer to the present 
Tung-hai 3% X county in Kiangsu, among 
other places.® I have not seen the name 
Sung-t’ang-shih appear elsewhere. About 
Feng-ytieh chu-jen!! of Yiin-shan, we- 
know a littl more. He also wrote a 
preface dated 1895 to the P’ang-kung 
pao-chitan Ra A H Æ, of which several 
editions survive? A 1909 edition 
of the Po-shih pao-chüan 6 K 8 % 
is said to have been composed by 


Feng-yüeh chu-jen and prefaced by 
Yen-po-shih #4 W% K of Yiin-shan. The 
preface is dated 1908 in another edition 
of the same work.!? An 1831 edition 
of the Han Hsiang pao-chitan WWB is 
reported to have been composed by 
Yen-po tiao-t’u Feng-yiieh chu-jen!* iH 
VEAR REA and in an 1894 edition 
of it, there is a postface by Ytin-shan- 
shih 3 play. 

All these pseudonyms seem to be 
closely related and one is tempted to 
speculate that they might have been 
different appellations used by one person. 
But it is hard ‘to believe that the. same. 
author could have composed one work 
in 1831 and another in 1908 or 1909.16 
It is, however, interesting to note that 
both the Han Hsiang pao-chiian and, the 
Po-shih pao-chiian are divided into hui!’ 
while the other two works are divided 
only into the conventional chtian where 
a division is found in some editions.}® 
Though the theme of conversion, 
Salvation and eventual ascent to heaven 
of a whole family is shared by all four 
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works, it is not certain whether the same 
Feng-yieh chu-jen was involved in all 
of them. The authorship of pao-chiian: 
literature is a problem which, except 
in a few cases, cannot be solved.!? Even 
when we can identify an author, we 
usually know too little about him to make 
any useful observation. In the case of 
the Meng Chiang hsien-nti pao-chtian 
we can only safely say that the work 
as such was edited by a Feng-yiieh chu- 
jen of Yiin-shan, who also wrote a preface 
to the P’ang-kung pao-chian. Though 
it could be earlier, he was obviously active 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Meng Chiang hsien-nti pao- 
chiian shares many formal as well as 
thematic features with other later pao- 


chiian.2®° Indeed, it is cited by Sawada 
as a typical later pao-chiian.24 The 
elaborate prologue of the early pao-chtian 
is reduced to one line of invocation and 
eight seven-syllable lines of opening 
verse.?? The story then unfolds in 
alternating prose and verse passages. 
Sometimes there are indicators such as 
man-piao ... tsai-hsilan’ $K .... HE 
(usually at the end of a verse passage) 
or ch’tieh-shuo’ AMR (at the beginning 
of a prose passage) to mark the shift. 
But most of the time they alternate 
without any formal markers. The prose 
and verse passages take turns ‘to forward 
the narrative. The verse is mainly ‘in 
seven-syllable lines.” © -But there are 
also two passages in ‘ ten-syllable- lines 
(24a, 28a-29b). Even more notable are 
two sets of ‘Five watches’ ‘songs (24b- 
25a, 27ab), of which the second is said 
‘to be to the tune Ku-ch’in-yin HF 24 
Both’ Li Shih-yit and Sawada have noted 
that the use of such songs is a special 
feature in the later pao-chiian.> The 
‘pao-chtian closes with twelve seven- 


syllable lines, of which the first and the 


last three lines represent the conventional 
ending of later pao-chtian. *° : 

The language is more colloquial in 
the verse than in the prose passages. 
There are two placards (11b-12a, 33a), 
one letter (19a-20a), one memorial 
(21b) and one sacrificial address (22b- 
23a) that are actually written in classical 
prose. These apparently are meant to 
show the author’s or the editor’s literary 
skill though they are also organic parts 
of the story. The author’s geographical 
knowledge, however, is limited. Except 
for T’ung-kuan # BH which is wrongly 
identified as the site of the Great Wall, 
all the places mentioned are in the present 
Kiangsu. Ku Chieh-kang is perhaps 
right in referring to the puao-chiian as 
a work of Soochow origin.?’ 

The Meng Chiang hsien-nii pao-chiian 
is one of the most popular versions of 
the Meng Chaing-nii story. Composed 
during a period when the pao-chtian 
flourished both as a performing art and 
as a moralising and religious medium, 
it enjoyed constant reprinting: down to 
recent times.2® Though apparently used 
for didactic purposes, it presents a 
coherent story reasonably well told. 
A summary of it can be found in Ku 
Chieh-kang (1928-29), I, 101-105.2? I 
shall limit myself here to a discussion of 
the important features in this pao-chtian. 


1. Religious and moralising elements oe 
the sotory 


The incarnation ond salvation themes 
-underlie the story. Here Hsi-liang is 
originally Mang-t’ung hsien-kuan?® # (jl E, 
a god of agriculture, and Chiang-nii, 
Ch’i-ku hsien -t dh 4 , a goddess of 
sericulture (lb). Besides, they descend 
to earth without due permission in order 
to save the physical lives of ten thousand 
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people rather than to convert all living 
beings (10ab).°° And Chiang-nii’s act 
is meant to illustrate Confucian ethics 
more than anything else.*! However, 
popular religious elements dominate the 
main narrative. The Jade Emperor is 
the supreme god and again T’ai-po chin- 
hsing is his messenger (10b). But the 
most important deity in the story is the 
Mahasattva of Nan-hai œ # (Nan-hai 
ta-shih K+ ), ie., Kuan-yin. She escorts 
Mang-tung and Ch’iku back to heaven 
and pleads with the Jade Emperor on 
their behalf (38a-39b). She also converts 
the par2nts of  Hsi-liang and Chaing- 
nü and eventually takes them to heaven 
to receive the grace of the Jade Emperor 
(33b-35b, 38a40a). In the pao-chtian, 
Buddhist and Taoist elements are mixed 
together. Chiang-nii chants the names of 
the Buddhas but takes Taoist nectar and 
ambrosia and recites Taoist texts (8b, 
13a). The four parents are described 
as pious Buddhists. They fast, chant the 
names cf the Buddhas, free living crea- 
tures, ofer help to the poor, contribute 
to the construction of roads and bridges, 
feed the monks and even give up their 
worldly possessions to a temple (4b, 
20b, 33a).°? 
world in the fashion of converted Taoists — 
accompanied by music, strange fragrance 
and rising clouds.’ It is true that they 
are assigned to Buddhist posts** in 
heaven, which, however, is governed 
by the Taoist deities (38a, 39a). 

Though esoteric. terms are sometimes 
used,*> most of the religious implications 
are conveyed in plain language familiar 
to common readers. It may be noted 
in passing that no warning of punishment 
for evildoers is explicitly given. And the 
hell theme commonly found in pao- 
chiian literature*® is absent in this work. 
On the other hand, the reward for the 


But they leave the earthly — 


pious is emphasized. Meritorious deeds 
performed by the four parents are 
repeatedly described and the pao-chiian 
ends with Kuan-yin taking them to the 
Maya heaven. Li Shih-yii (1959, p. 201) 
has observed that the majority of pao- 
chiian audience were elderly people. 
Judging from the fact that the four 
parents receive special attention in this 
pao-chian, it is probable that. the work 
might have been intended for the old 
folks.37 


2. Wan Hsi-liang 
He is born of Wan T’ien-hsin S RÙ 


(2b, 10a) of Ch’ang-men [Al FY in 
Yiian-ho x Ml county of Soochow 
REN prefecture (15a). The name 


Wan Hstrliang reappears in many later 
versions where his birth place is also 
said to be Ch’ang-men.*® In the pao- 
chiian, an explanation is given regarding 
the name Hsi-liang: ‘hsi? — because his 
parents rejoiced at his birth; ‘Jiang’ — 
because he was as fine as a piece of 
jade (2b). As to the change of surname 
from Fan to Wan, Ku Chieh-kang (1928- 
29, I, 57-58) suggests that since Ñ is 
pronounced ‘wan’ in the T’ai-hu district, 
the change seems to have resulted from 
the phonetic similarity between these 
two characters.*! He also notes that 
‘Wan’ is more meaningful in the context 
of the story — Hsi-liang is killed so that 
the lives of ten thousand people may be 
saved. | 
Here we may turn to a superstitious 
belief incorporated in this pao-chtian. 
In the previous versions, Ch’i Liang or 
Fan-lang is buried in the wall after he dies. 
No ritualistic meaning is attached to this 
part of the story. But the author of 
the Meng Chiang hsien-nti pao-chtian 
apparently saw it as something that could 
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be connected with the belief in founda- 
tion sacrifice, an old belief in the Chinese 
tradition.** | Thus, each of the ten 
thousand fi of the Great Wall would 
require the sacrifice of one living person 
to ensure its successful construction 
(10a). But Emperor Shih-huang is 
informed that Wan Hsi-liang alone is 
as good as ten thousand (lla).- When 


Hsi-liang is arrested and sent to the- 


Great Wall, he is honored with the title 
‘Ch’ang-ch’eng Wan-li hou Wan-wang 
tsun-shen’ seit AERES and then 
buried alive in a pit under the Great 
Wall as a sacrifice offered to gods and 
spirits (22b-23b). His soul then appears 
to his mother in her dream, telling her 
that he died willingly (23b-25a).*% By 
adding a new element to the story, the 
author has invested Hsi-liang’s death 
with a meaning which is not found in 
any of the earlier versions, but which 
is essential to the present version because 
of its dominant salvation theme. 
Nevertheless, this pao-chtian version 
retains the episode of Hsi-liang’s attempt 
to escape, once he knows that he is 
wanted. And as in the earlier versions, 
he strays into the garden of the Meng 
family, where he meets Chiang-nit. 


3. Meng Chiang-nti 


Chiang-nti’s father is said to be Meng 
Lung-te sh @ of Hua-t’ing #= county 
in Sung-chiang #& yL prefecture. This 
has been followed not only by other 
Kiangsu versions** which were directly 
influenced by this pao-chtian version, 
but also by various versions outside 
Kiangsu.** More interesting; however, 
is the supernatural birth of Chiang-ni.. 
As Ch’i-ku hsien-chi + 44) does not 


want to be tainted by blood, she chooses 


not to be reborn in the normal way. 
Instead she hides herself in a winter- 


melon (tung-kua *%JI\ ) planted by Meng 
Hsing, a servant of the Meng family, but 
overgrown into the garden of Chiang- 
po #2 (Old woman Chiang). When 
Meng Hsing plucks the melon, Chiang- 
p’o starts a fight with him over it. Local 
arbitrators suggest that they cut it into 
halves so that each may take one half. 
There and then Ch’i-ku cries out and there 
is another fight over her. The case is © 
eventually brought to the magistrate, 
who decides that the Meng family and 
Chiang-p’o should look after her together 
and who gives her the name Meng Chiang- 
nü (3b-7a). This interesting new episode 
is well fitted into the pao-chtian context 


` and it also serves to explain the name 


Meng Chiang-nii. Though not found in 
the three related Kiangsu versions, the 
episode found its way into several modern 
versions where the winter-melon, however, 
is changed to either a bottle-gourd or 
a pumpkin.* 


4. The marriage 


The meeting, as in earlier versions, 
happens in the garden of the Meng 
family. But there is no bathing scene 
nor any mention of Chiang-nu ever 
baring her body. Chiang-nii is simply 
blown into a water-lily pond by a strong 
wind when she is watching the flowers 
and Hsi-liang comes to her rescue when 
he hears her crying for help (13a-14b). 
And it is the father, instead of Chiang- 
nii who proposes the marriage when 
he learns that Hsi-liang is the son of his 
old friend. Unlike Hsi-liang, Chiang- 
nii has retained her supernatural know- 
ledge: she recognises Hsi-liang as the 
incarnation of Mang-t’ung and agrees 
to marry him. But during the wedding 
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ceremony, officials arrive to arrest Hsi- 
liang (_5a-17a).*%7 The pao-chiian’s 
moralistic approach to the traditional 
material is best illustrated here. Even 
Chiang-nt’s consent to the marriage 
is expressed in Confucian terms: it is 
based on a daughter’s obedience to her 
_ father (16a). 


5. Chiaag-nü at the Great Wall 


Though winter clothes are mentioned, 
it is Meng Hsing who is ordered to deliver 
them. He only goes as far as Soochow 
Where he pawns the clothes and squanders 
the money in gambling and whoring 
(26ab).*?. As in earlier versions, Hsi- 
liang’s soul appears to Chiang-nii in her 
dream. He does not, however, tell her to 
deliver winter clothes but to ask Emperor 
Shih-huang to build a Wan-wang temple 
in his nonor (27b-28a). The journey 
is summarised in a four-word cliché, 
ilu feng-shuang’ — ele (wind and 
frost — denoting hardships — all through 
the joumey). No details are given. But 
since Chiang-nii is escorted by two able 
servants and two clever maids and travels 
in presumably the best vehicles available, 
she can hardly have suffered (29b-30a). 
The weiling and the collapse of the 
Great Wall are described. But there is 
no need to search for the bones, since 
Hsi-liang’s divine power reveals them to 
her. The test by blood is only perfunc- 
torily mentioned. As in earlier versions, 
she swoons with grief. But all the time 
the two maids are by her side and she is 
further protected by Hsi-liang’s soul 
(30b-31lb). Again, she is brought to 
Emperor Shih-huang who proposes to her. 
She: also asks for three favors: first, 
that a tomb for Hsi-liang be built; second, 
that in front of the tomb a Wan-wang 


temple be constructed; third, that the. 


emperor himself offer sacrifices to Hsi- 


liang at the tomb (32ab).5° Emperor 
Shih-huang readily grants her requests 
(32b-33a, 35b-37a). After the sacrifices 
are offered, Chiang-nii jumps into the 
burning piles of paper money and ascends 
to heaven in blue smoke. When Emperor 
Shih-huang finds no remains in the ashes 
he orders that a Hsien-nü Temple 4il; 2r Æ 
be built in honor of Chiang-nü (37ab). 
Meanwhile, Chiang-nti and Hsi-liang return 
to Hua-t?ing county! where the two 
families have been staying together to 
‘cultivate the way of enlightenment’ 
(33b). While they are enjoying the 
reunion, Kuan-yin arrives to take the six - 
of them to heaven (38ab). 

The Meng Chiang hsien-nti pao- 
chiian does not differ much from other 
versions in the general outline of the 
story. But most of the traditional details 
— for example, Chiang-ni’s oath to 
heaven; the delivering of winter clothes; 
Chiang-nii’s jouney to the Great Wall; 
divine help; Chiang-nii’s search for the 
bones — are either completely ignored 
or receive very little attention. On the 
other hand, emphasis is laid on features 
not found in earlier versions nor followed 
by later versions. Notable among them 
are the ritual burial of Hsi-liang, the piety, 
conversion and eventual ascent to heaven 
of the four parents and the construction 
of temples in honor of Hsi-liang and 
Chiang-nti. All these features may be 
explained in terms of the pao-chtian 
context and the intended audience or 
readership of this particular pao-chuan. 
We have already discussed the first. 
About the construction of temples, 
a few remarks may be offered here. 

Sawada (1964, pp. 274-275) has 
suggested that the Meng Chiang hsien- 
nü pao-chtian was related to the Chiang- 
nü temples or shrines. While the existence 
of these temples? may have inspired 
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the author to add a new theme to the 
story, there. is no proof that the pao- 
chian had anything to do with any 
particular temple. After all, it is the 
fictitious Wan-wang temple that stands 
out in the story. Moreover, none of the 
Chiang-niti temples or shrines bears the 
name Hsien-nii Miao or Hsien-nü Kung.*? 
In the absence of better evidence, we can 
only offer the conjecture that the author 
invented most of the mythology (except 
the traditional Jade Emperor, T’ai-po 
chin-hsing and Kuan-yin) contained in the 
pao-chiian and the episodes relating to 
the construction of Wan-wang temple 
and Hsien-nii temple. 

The main themes emphasized in the 
Meng Chiang hsien-nii pao-chtian barely 
survive in later versions of the story.%4 
But many of its details, as noted above, 
are adopted or elaborated upon in other 
versions in various genres popular in 
various provinces.” -In the following 
pages I shall compare this pao-chtian 
version with the Meng Chiang-nti wan-li 
hstin-fu,°° which was adapted from it 
apparently by a Kiangsu balladeer (see 
below). References will also be made 
to other versions. The comparison will 
show the extent of the influence of the 
pao-chtian work on later versions’? 
and, more importantly, the exact process 
of the transformation of the story from 
one version to another. 


Ml. THE MENG CHIANG-NU WAN-LI 
HSUN-FU 


The Meng Chiang-nti wan-li hstin-fu 
survives in several editions, of which 
the earliest is a block-print edition by the 
Teng-yung-t’ang & j &.58 Its title page 
says that it was ‘newly engraved (hsin- 
k’e # | ) in the Wu-ch’en year of T’ung- 
chih (1868F. Another title, Meng Chiang- 


nü kuo-kuan pao-chiian B BAYS 4 appears 
on the first page of the text. The 
Meng Chiang-nti wan-li hsiin-fu can hardly 
be classified as a pao-chtian since it 
consists purely of seven-syllable lines.°° 
The ‘pao-chtian’ here suggests the source 
of this ballad rather than the genre to 
which it belongs.®! 

Of the 682 lines in the main text, 
more than 100 are copied either veibatim 
or with slight changes from the Meng 
Chiang hsien-nti pao-chtian. More than 
100 other lines retain scraps of language 
from the pao-chiian and are clearly 
adapted from the various sections of the 
pao-chtian. Besides, the first of the two 
tsan #8 at the end of the text is also 
copied from the ‘second fsan in the 
pao-chüan. It seems obvious that the 
author of the ballad had the pao-chtian 
text in front of him when he undertook 
the adaptation. 

The ballad genre seems to pose no 
rigid thematic or formal requirements 
(except that it be composed in loosely- 
rhyming seven-syllable lines), Presumably 
it was intended for a much wider public 
and was expected to tell the story in a 
more interesting way than the pao-chuan. 
The process of adaptation was mainly 
that of selection by weighing the immedi- 
ate source — the Meng Chiang hsien-nu 
pao-chtian — against the traditional 
materials known to the author. The 
result is a story more familiar to readers, 
especially to Kiangsu readers. 

Like the Meng-chiang hsien-nti pao- 
chiian, the ballad version follows the 
traditional outline of the story: after 
Chiang-nii and Hsi-liang are introduced, 
the story unfolds in the following 
sequence: (1) Knowing that he is wanted, 
Hsi-liang escapes from his home-town. 
(2) He meets Chiang-nii in the garden 
of the Meng family and later marries her. 
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(3) He is immediately arrested? and 
sent to the Great Wall where he meets 
his death. (4) His soul appears to Chiang- 
nü in hez dream. (5) Chiang-nii sets out 
on her journey. (6) She arrives at the 
Great Wall which collapses upon her 
wailing to reveal the bones of Hsi-liang, 
which she is able to identify by testing 
them with her blood. (7) She is taken 
to Emperor Shih-huang, who proposes 
to marry her. (8) She asks for three 
favors as conditions of her consent 
to the marriage. (9) She kills - herself 
after the emperor has fulfilled all three 
conditions. A somewhat elaborated 
version of the Meng Hsing episode is also 
inserted between Hsi-liang’s death and 
Chiang-nti’s dream (10a-lia). It may be 
noted in passing that, as in the Meng 
Chiang hsien-nü pao-chtian, the winter 
clothes do not receive enough attention 
in the ballad, though references are made 
to Chiang-nti’s intention to weave them 
(12b) and to deliver them herself (11b). 
At the end Chiang-nti is also praised for 
her chastity and personal loyalty to 
Hsi-liang and both of them are deified 
(21b-22a). Nevertheless, religious and 
moralising elements in the pao-chtian 
- have been reduced to a great extent. 
There is no incarnation or salvation 
theme. All the episodes in heaven are 
rejected. The supernatural birth of 
Chiang-nii is no longer mentioned. The 
two fethers are duly introduced but 
receive no special attention. The deifi- 
cation of Hsi-liang and Chiangnü is 
ordered by the mother of the emperor: 
it is through an imperial decree that they 
are able to ascend to heaven. Shrines 
are mentioned, but only obliquely (22b). 
The construction of a temple in honor of 
Hsi-liang is no longer one of the three 
conditions. It is replaced by the building 
of a bridge connecting Hsi-liang’s tomb 


with the Great Wall (20a). There is no 
burning of paper money. Chiang-nii 
jumps down from the bridge and is 
instantly killed (21b). Hsi-liang is still 
worth ten thousand men but no reason 
is given for his potency. An immortal 
is said to have sent the information to 
the emperor, but his name is not given 
(2b). There is no sacrificial burial 
arranged for Hsi-liang. He works for three 
days before he dies (10a). It appears that 
his soul helps Chiang-nü to find his 
remains, but this point is not emphasized. 
Nor is the test of the bones by blood. 
There are only a few homiletic lines 
in the whole text and they appear only 
at the very end of the ballad (22ab).67 

On the other hand, traditional themes 
regain either their traditional importance 
or their traditional treatment. For 
the latter, I would cite the episode leading 
to Hsiliang’s marriage with Chiang-nit 
as an example; for the former, Chiang- 
nü’s journey to the Great Wall. 


1. The garden episode 


Certainly details may vary, but the 
garden episode here (5b-7b) is ‘similar 
to that in the early versions®® in many 
significant aspects. It is a fan instead 
of Chiang-nti herself that is blown into 
the lotus pond. The maid being away, 
Chiang-nti_ takes off all her clothes and 
enters the pond. When she lifts her head 
she is surprised to find Hsi-liang behind 
a palm tree. Hsi-liang behaves frivolously 
for a moment but Chiang-nii soon gets 
dressed and begins to question him. 
After he has introduced himself, she 
proposes to him on grounds familiar 
to us: she has made an oath to the effect 


‘that whoever sees her naked body shall 


be her husband. He declines at first, 
saying,, ‘you are the precious daughter 
(ch’ien-chin nü F&t ) of a renowned 
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family. How can you marry a man in 
adversity (lo-nan jen % #8 XA y’ (7b). 
He is nevertheless brought to her father 


who persuades him to accept the 
proposal. 
It is not likely that the ballad 


composer could have seen the early 
wen-yen versions of the story. But 
Chiang-ni’s question and _  Hsi-liang’s 
answer here read like a translation in 
modern vernacular language of the 
wen-yen text. Besides, most of the 
important details reappear here. Con- 
sidering that the ballad and the two early 
versions are separated by more than 
eleven centuries, the garden scene illus- 
trates the tenacity of some recurring 
themes in a popular tradition. 


2. Chiang-nii’s journey to the Great 


Wall 


There are 176 lines relating to Chiang- 
nü’s journey (13a-18a). This amounts 
to about two fifths of the lines newly 
introduced by the balladeer, or one fourth 
of the whole ballad. Since the discovery 
of the Tun-huang versions,°? Chiang- 
nü’s journey has been one of the most 
important themes in the Meng Chiang- 
nü tradition. As a matter of fact, there 
are many versions devoted mainly to the 
journey. Each version treats the theme 
differently according to particular literary, 
social, historical or geographical contexts. 
I have pointed out elsewhere (1977, 
1979) that the theme is so flexible that 
it is capable of adapting to different 
contexts while absorbing new details. 
The ballad offers another good example. 
Chiang-nii’s parents offer her some 
advice before she leaves home. Unlike 
the pao-chtian version, she sets out on 
her journey unescorted. The ballad 
presents a clear and correct picture of 
the route taken by Chiang-ni. The 


balladeer was obviously familiar with the 
geography of Kiangsu, particularly the 
Ch’ang-chou # area. Of the eleven 
cities or towns mentioned, seven were 
under the jurisdiction of Ch’ang-chou 
fu.7! Between Kiangsu and the Great 
Wall, on the other hand, only the Yellow 
River is mentioned. It is almost certain 
that the balladeer was a native. of 
Kiangsu.’* This is confirmed by the 
episode in which Chiang-nii is ordered 
to sing a set of twelve hua-ming HE% 
songs by the guard of the pass at Hu- 
shu Kuan i Æ B8 7? (13b-l6a). Such 
a context was obviously created by the 
balladeer to incorporate the Kiangsu 
popular song form, Shih-erh-ytieh hua- 
ming tZ B Atg (Names of flowers in the 
twelve months), in the ballad.7* Chiang- 
nü also spends the night in a Ch’ing- 
liang Ssu (in Ch’ang-chou).’> But it 
is Kuan-yin who appears to her in a 
dream, promising to help her. And 
Chiang-nii vows to fast and worship the 
Buddha should she reach the Great Wall 
(16b-17b). It may be noted that here 
religious observance is to be kept only 
as an expression of gratitude to divine 
grace. At Chinkiang, a Chin-shan. ta- 
wang 4 11; AE helps her cross what is 
supposedly the Yangtze River.”° For the 
rest of the journey she is in the care of 
Wei-t?o # SA (Veda), the attendant 
deity to Kuan-yin, and the local deities 
as well as the city-gods concerned. By 
Kuan-yin’s order, they see to it that 
Chiang-nii arrives at the Great Wall in 
seven days and nights (17a, 18a). 
Chiang-nii’s dream and the divine 
help described above represent new 
treatments of traditional features. How- 
ever, judging from the Hu-shu Kuan. 
episode and the succession of place- 
names specifically mentioned on Chiang- 
nü’s journey, it appears that the balladeer 
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was just as interested in introducing new 
details with regional characteristics once 
he was given a free hand. This may be 
illustrated by still another example.. 

In the Meng Chiang hsien-nü pao- 
chüan (27ab), the appearance of Hsi- 
liang’s soul to Chiang-nü in her dream 
and Chiang-nü’s consequent reaction are 
described in a set of ‘Five watches 
songs. In the ballad, these songs are 
replaced by a set of seven songs in a 
song form called Ku ch'ichi Btt , 
presumably also popular in the Kiangsu 
area.” This song form apparently 
originated from the ‘Seven-seven’: 
mourning services held seven times at 
intervals of seven day each for the de- 
parted soul.” The incorporation of these 
K’u ch’i-ch’i songs results in a new set of 
details: Hsi-liang’s soul appears to Chiang- 
nü seven days after his death (12a); 
Chiang-nii leaves home only after the 
‘Seven-seven’ services have been com- 
pleted (13a); and, as mentioned above, 
it takes her seven days to reach the 
Great Wall. While the time involved in 
these episodes is usually vaguely men- 
tioned in earlier versions, it is precisely 
given here clearly to concur with the 
- theme of the K’u ch’i-ch’i songs. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Most likely both the Meng Chiang 
hsien-nii pao-chtian and the Meng Chiang- 
nü wan-i hsün-fu came from southern 
Kiangsu. Both of them were probably 
composed around the mid-nineteenth 
century: judging from the earliest printed 
editions available, they are separated by 
only-fourteen years. And between them 
there is a close textual relationship. 
They are further identical in language 
and share the seven-syllable verse form 
in whick all the ballads and most of the 
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pao-chüan texts are composed. Yet, 
in telling essentially the same story with 
similar narrative methods,’? they produce, 
as Observed above, two distinct versions. 
Many of the divergences. between them. 
may be accounted for by the different 
thematic requirements of the two genres, 
which are further conditioned by other 
factors. For example, while the pao- 
chiian version was probably composed 
with elderly people in mind and intended 
for didactic purposes, the ballad version 
seems to have aimed at entertaining a 
wider public. It would also be reasonable 
to suggest that the author is responsible 
for some of the changes and most of the 
new details incorported in the. ballad. 

However, the divergences between 
these two closely related and equally 
popular versions®® also reflect the 
flexibility of the Meng Chiang-nü tradi- 
tion. First, there must have existed a 
wealth of traditional materials accumu- 
lated in the course of the development 
of the story, which each author might 
select or reject at his discretion. Secondly, 
the story about Meng Chiang-nii was in 
such a fluid process of transformation 
that new details, new features, new 
episodes and even new themes might 
easily be superimposed on one version, 
and might as easily be removed or 
changed in another. 

Though the growth of the Meng 
Chiang-nii story has not culminated in a 
literary masterpiece as has happened 
with other popular traditions (e.g., the 
Hsi-yu chi story), it has received ex- 
pression in almost every popular genre 
in Chinese literature. I have selected 
these two particular versions for study 
because they enable us to see closely 
the exact process of the story’s transfor- 
mation. Fuller implications of the vitality 


of the Meng Chiang-nü tradition can 
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only be realized by taking into account oral ones. This, however, must be the 
other versions, including the elusive subject of a separate study. 


L. 
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NOTES 


By tradition I mean story-cycles transmitted from one age to another while undergoing a fluid 
process of transformation. l 
Notably by Li Shih-yi #ÆȚ{HR ‘pao-chiian hsin-yen’ yy , in Wen-hsùeh i-ch’an tseng-k’an 
X Ha 34 FE 1@ Fil 4 (Peking 1957), 165-181; ‘Chiang Che chu-sheng ti hsiian-chitan’ YE af sig 89 
A, in ibid 7 (Peking 1959), 197-213; Pao-chitan tsung-lu $5. $k , Peking 1961; Sawada Mizuho 
He FA AH, ‘HOkan to bukky6 setsuwa’ MA + EAH BE (1964), reprinted in Hökan no 
kenkyii 984% DO GAR revised and enlarged edition (Tokyo 1975), 263-284; Hōkan no kenkyu. 
For other studies, see the two annotated bibliographies contained respectively in Li (1961) and 
Sawada (1975). 


. These sects were generally regarded as ‘heterodox religion’ (hsieh-chiao 4824 -). See for example, 


Ming-shih HH 58 (Chung-hua ed.), 240-6253. Cf. Tsukamoto Zenryu RABE , ‘Hdkan‘to kindai 
shina no shūkyð #4 LGR YL IO RHR, Bukkyo bunka kenkyu [LAX WAR 1 (1951), 
16-17; Sakai Tadao %54} =, ‘Min-matsu ni okeru hdkan no Muikyo’ FAK anat 
des % , in Chùgoku zensho no kenkyu rp Base S OFZ (Tokyo 1960), 474-480; Daniel 
Overmyer, Folk Buddhist Religion: Dissenting Sects in Late Traditional China (Harvard University 
Press 1976), 23-37. Sawada (1975, p. 35) suggests that the composition of one or two pao-chitan 
was a prerequisite to each establishment of a new sect. As the popular sects flourished, so did 


_ the sectarian pao-chitan, 
. For a detailed description of the formal and thematic features of the old pao-chitan, see Sawada 


(1975), 43-53. Cf. Ch’iu-kuei Wang, ‘The Hsiao-shih Meng Chiang chung-lieh chen-chieh hsien- 
liang pao-chiian: an analytical study’, Asian Culture Quarterly 7, 4 (1979), 46-72, esp. 50-52. 


. The pao-chiian continued to be composed after 1911. By then, however, they were turned into 


story-books, treating of frivolous subjects with an airy tone. See Sawada (1975), 58-60. 


. Cf. Sawada (1975), 53-58; Li Shih-yii (1959), 99-20. 
. Fora list of extant Meng Chiang-nti pao-chiian, see Ch’iu-kuei Wang (1979), 46. 
. Li Shih-yii (1961) lists one block-print (dated 1912) and six other versions (one of them dated 


1932) (pp. 32, 73; no. 265). An 1854 block-print edition is in the collection of Professor P. 
van der Loon. I am grateful to him for sending me the following note: ‘...the #324) 7 H 2 
in one chitan (40 leaves) was printed in 1854 by the X $$ R in Canton. The title page says 
it was 3$% (respectfully written down) by HES SK of Ling-nan in that year, but at the beginning 
of the text itself is Sly B.A E A Sea RI RAT 0° A 1915 block-print edition, 
said to be a reprint, was published by the Yung-yii-ch’ien 35k #43 in Ling-nan (i.e., Kwangtung). 
According to Ku Chieh-kang ed., Meng Chiang-nit ku-shih ti ko-chit chia-chi (Peiping 1925), 


Asit-lu 3% $ , p. 4, it is identical with the 1912 I-hua-t’ang # (1, edition. The 1915 edition 


is reprinted in Ku (1925), 50-106. There is yet another block-print edition in the collection of 
the Cambridge University Library. The title-page is missing so that the date and place of publi- 
cation cannot be ascertained. On the cover is written Meng Chiang hsien-nit chizan and is signed 
by a Yi-jen-shih #4" FE. Whether he was related to the Yung-yii-ch’ien is not clear. This 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


T9. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
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edition is also in one chizan and the text also occupies 40 leaves (with 9 columns to a page and 
21 lines to a column). Before the text proper, however, there are two full-page illustrations 
respectively of ‘Wandi hou Hsi-liang’ and ‘Meng Chiang hsien-nil’ together with two tsan A in 
praise of them. Each of the tsan consists of 4 seven-syllable lines and occupies one full page. 
The content of this edition is identical with that of the 1915 edition as reprinted in Ku (1925), 
50-106. The four block-print editions may be different versions of one edition as the information 
given at the beginning of the text of the 1854 edition is also found in all three other editions. 
I am basing my discussion on the edition in the possession of the Cambridge University Library. 
It may be remarked in passing that the text reprinted in Lu Kung }§ ed., Meng Chiang-nit 
wan-li hsiin-fu chi (Hsitn-fu chi) A Shanghai 1957, 219-240 has been subjected to severe 
editing. 


. Tsang Li-ho $ 8f comp., Chung-kuo ti-ming ta tz’u-tien (TMTTT), Shanghai 1931, p. 967. 
10. 
. ‘Feng-yüeh chu-jen’ appears to have been a popular pseudonym. The Lit-ch’uang hsin-hua 3% 


Ibid., 1109-10. 


$f a , probably a Southern Sung work, was compiled by a Huang-tu £ 4% Feng-ytieh chu-jen 
(see tae Shanghai 1957 reprint). Feng-yiieh chu-jen was also the pseudonym used by the Yüan 
painter, Ni Tsan t H (1301-1374) of Wu-hsi $ $5 . 


. See Li (1961), 35 (no. 290). For a summary of the story, see Sawada (1975), 229-230. 
. See Li (1961), 1 (no. 7). Cf. Sawada (1975), 235. For a summary of the story, see Cheng Chen- 


to, ‘Fo-ch’it hsi-lu’ (Hh zS (1927), reprinted in Chung-kuo wen-hsiteh yen-chiu (Peking, 
1957), 1088-89. : 


. Yen-po tiao-t’u was a pseudonym first used by the T'ang poet, Chang Chih-ho 4f 7& 4] (fl. 756- 


762) of Chin-thua 4 Æ. 

See Li (1961), 14 (no. 126). The postface also appears in a 1928 edition (ibid). An 1872 edition 
of Hsin-k’e Han-hsien pao-chiian $f KR Ali FS is said to contain also a postface by Yiin-shan- 
shih (Sawada (1975), 130). Fora summary of the nO see Sawada, ibid., 130-131; cf. Cheng 
Chen-to (1927), 1088. 

It is possible that the date appended to the preface may have been tampered with in different 
editions; cf. Dudbridge, ‘The hundred-chapter Hsi-yu chi and its early versions’, Asia Major, 
N. S. 14, 2 (1969), p. 145, n. 9, where Dudbridge points out the preface to one of the Hsi yu chi 
editions, which was signed with a later date. I am grateful to Dr. Dudbridge for pointing out 
to me the possibility of the date of the preface’s being tampered with and for drawing my 
attention to his article. 

For tne former, see Sawada (1975), 130; Cheng Chen-to (1927), 1088; for the latter, see Sawada 
(1975), 235; Fu Hsi-hua ‘Pao-chiian tsung-lu’ #4 , in Han-hséh lun-ts’ung Ù 23 333 (Peking 
19511, 85. Such division may reflect the influence of other literary genres, for example, the 
classical novel (chang-hui hsiao-shuo [a] /|\#?-. ), tsu-ti shu T3 & or ku-tz’u Hi. Cf. Sawada 
(1975), 131, 235. 

All the editions of both works are in one chitan and there is no division whatsoever. But one 
or two later editions are divided into two chiian, See Li (1961), 32 (no. 265), 35 (no. 290). 

Li (1959), 205, suggests a diffuse or extended authorship with many anonymous participants. 

For the formal features of the later pao-chitan, see Li (1959), 199-201; cf. Sawada (1975), 53-57. 
For the thematic features, see Sawada (1975), 64-69, esp. 64-65, 68. 

Sawada (1975), 64-65 ; Sawada (1964), 274-276. 

An invocation is also found in the P’u-t’o Kuan-yin pao-chitan ¥% BEH = & & quoted in Sawada 
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(1975), 54, where it is, however, rendered in two seven-syllable lines. Both invocations refer 
to the Three Jewels but are differently phrased. Usually the opening verse (termed ‘ting-t’an shih’ 
E SHRP by Li Shih-yii, 1959, p. 200) consists only of four lines. They are used with slight 
variations in almost every later pao-chitan, Cf. Sawada (1975), 53-54. The last four lines of the 
Opening verse in the Meng Chiang hsien-nii pao-chitan refer to the Confucian moral principles of 
loyalty, filial piety, chastity and duty (chung, hsiao, chieh, i Œ 2£ #1 #8 ) which supposedly are 
the main theme of the story. These four lines are suppressed in the hAsit-fu chi text. 

Some lines contain padding words which vary from one to three. 

I have not been able to identify the tune. "4 is written?4 in the text. 

Li (1959), 200; Sawada (1975), 57. Such songs are also found in the early pao-chitan. But there 
the songs are always set to certain popular tunes. Cf. Glen Dudbridge, The Hsi-yu chi: a study of 
antecedents to the sixteenth-century Chinese novel (Cambridge University Press, 1970), 93. 

Cf. Li Shih-yti (1959), 200; Sawada (1975), 56. 

Ku, Meng Chiang-nit ku-shih yen-chiu chi HR Æ , 3 vols (Canton 1928-29), I, 59, 101. Cf. 
Yü Hsi-t’ang 48 FU , ‘Meng Chiang-nii ku-shih tsai Chiang-nan’ Æ YL fa , in Jen-wu yü shen- 
hua A% Gigs (Hong Kong 1961), 87. 

The professional performers’ repertoire may well have included this pao-chisan. But the text we 
have now was probably edited for a reading public. For the performance of pao-chitan and 
printing of pao-chiian texts, see Sawada (1975), 70-95; cf. Li (1959), 201-205. 

For other summaries, see Cheng Chen-to (1927), 1075-76; Yü Hsi-t’ang, pp. 86-87; Sawada 
(1975), 171-172. This Pao-chitan has been highly praised by Lu Kung (pp. 9-10) for being a 
‘work of the people, a work of democracy’. In reprinting the text he has been careful enough 
to suppress whole passages involving ‘feudal’ — i.e., Confucian — and ‘superstitious’ elements 
that, nevertheless, represent an important, if not the most important, aspect of the story. 

‘Ten thousand people’ (‘wan-min’ #3 F ) usually means all people. But it is also specifically 
stated that exactly ten thousand people are to be sacrificed to ensure the successful construction 
of the Great Wall which will range ten thousand Ui, that is, one for each i. 

Cf. note 22 above. Such moral principles are stressed again at the end of the pao-chitan (40b). 
These are common features in the pao-chiian literature. Cf. Sawada (1975), 63. The temple is 
said to be the Ch’ing-liang Ssu ## ya in Ch’ang-chou (Wu-chin W% county in Kiangsu); cf. 
note 75 below. 

These apparently are taken from popular Taoist traditions. Parallels may be found in many 
Taoist stories. See, for example, ‘Lan Ts’ai-ho’ RFI in T’ai-p’ing kuang chi XR 2B W Zp (Peking 
1959 edition), 22. 151-152; ‘Ts’ui-sheng’ Œ in ibid., 23. 155-156; ‘Po-yeh hsien-jen’ #422 (il, A 
in ibid., 35. 221-222. 

They were sent to a ‘Maya heaven’ (Mo-yeh t’ien EHS K ) which is said to be the place for 
Pratyekabuddha-phala (P%-chih-fo kuo BF 3243 ). The mothers are referred to as ‘yu-p’o’ 
feo , the fathers, ‘yu-sa’ $$ BÆ . These two terms seem to be derived from the term ‘Upasaka’ 
(f. Upasika) rendered in Chinese as ‘yu-p’o-sai’ {2X32 , meaning a Buddhist layman (see William 
E. Soothill et al., A dictionary of Chinese Buddhist terms, London 1937, p. 455). Maya is 
abridged from Mahamaya which means ‘the Great Illusion’ (Soothill, p. 436). Pratyekabuddha 
is ‘one who seeks enlightenment for himself (Soothill, p. 414). The author pee used these 
Buddhist terms to add to the superficial authority of the pao-chizan. 

For example, the Taoist terms on p. 8b. Cf. note 34 above. 

Cf. Sawada (1975), 67-68. 
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‘Cf. Ku Chieh-kang (1928-29), I, 105. 


Also given as Wan Hsin-te b (15a, 33b). His name is not given in later versions, where he 
is simply referred to as Wan Yuian-wai. See Hsiin-fu chi, 90, 100, 118. 

Established during the Ch’ing, Yiian-ho county is in the present Wu 42 county of Kiangsu. 
Ch’ang-men È F4 is the northwest gate of Wu county. Su-chou is the present Wu county. 

See Hsiin-fu chi, 91, 102 (the name here is changed to Wan Ch’i-liang $4 Æ), 137. See also 
the Huai drama }% Re version, Meng Chiang-ni: (Shanghai: Ta-ta shu-cht Aj3# 8j, n. d.), 
1.8b. In many song versions the name Wan Hsi-liang is also used (Hsitn-fu chi, 13,15, 18). 

Cf. Ch 'iiian-kuo chu-yao fang-yen ch’ fang-yin tui-chao piao BBE EASE AS AIRE 
comp. Chung-kuo wen-tzu kai-ke yen-chiu wei-yiian-hui mi-shu-ch’u p’in-yin fang-an kung-tso- 
tu FRR SMEAR ASMERP EH RLM (Peking 1954), 20-21, 105, where 
it is sown that JÙ and $ are pronounced in the same way in the Wu dialect. 

We read in the T'ang hui-yao E BÈ by Wang Pu = (presented to the throne in 961) the 
following account: ‘In the year 739, the imperial ancestral hall (ming-t’ang HA ) in the Eastern 
capital (Tung-ching ¥  , i.e., Lo-yang) was to be rebuilt. Rumour had it that officials were to 
pick Lp children to bury them under the hall to propitiate evil spirits. As a result, children of the 
nearby villages were hidden in the mountains’ (Basic Sinological Series, Shanghai 1935, Com- 
mercial Press ed., 11.281.) In the Wu tsa-tsu 7H SH (first published 1616) by Hsieh Chao-che 
a SE #41 (1567-1624), it is recorded that at Ching-te chen $x #4 $A, famous for its fine porcelain 
wares when a new kiln was opened for use, a virgin boy and a virgin girl had to be killed so that 
their 2lood might be offered as a sacrifice (Peking 1959 edition, 12. 352). These two accounts 
serve to illustrate that there was a popular belief in foundation sacrifice. Stone images bearing 
the name Wan Ch’iliang #222 or Wan Hsi-liang were unearthed under the old wall of Shanghai 
early this century. It is not exactly clear when these images were buried. See Ku Chieh-kang 
(192&-29), I, 57-58; II, 136-138. Cf. ibid., I, 94-95; III, 97-98 for other accounts about found- 
actior. sacrifice. 

But, before he is killed, he is described as being so frightened that he acts like a marionette (23a). 
Supposedly, only when the soul leaves the human body can it recognise its true identity. 

See Hsiin-fu chi, 90, 99,115. 

See, ror example, the p'i-huang BZ34 version, Wan-li hsiin-fu Bi FRAG , collected in Hsi-k ao 
EZ (Shanghai 1917), vol. 16, p. 1; the Fu-chou p’ing-hua BANFF RA version, Meng Chiang- 
nit (Shanghai shu-chii lithographic edition, n. d.), lb. The Huai drama version quoted above (note 
40) gives the same biographical information (2. 1a). Hua-t’ing is in the present Sung-chiang county 
of Kiangsu. This place-name is familiar in the pao-chitan tradition. Both the stories of the Hui- 
lang pao-chitan [8] Bf H Æ and the Hsiao-shih P’u-hsien p’u-sa tu Hua-t’ing pao-chiian $B RY% S 
se pe PEE aie = BR HE are set in Hua-t’ing county. See Sawada (1975), 137, 257. 

See Wang Tsun-san £ = etal, ‘Meng Chiang-nt’, Ch'ù-i HÆ , 1957, 10, pp. 42-43 (bottle- 
gourd). W. Eberhard has translated a text by Lin Lan KĒ originally published in Min-chien 
ch’uan-shuo, II, 39-43. I have not been able to gain access to the Chinese original. Eberhard’s 
translation entitled ‘The faithful Lady Meng’ appears in Folktales of China (Chicago 1965), 
24-26, where Meng Chiang-nii is said to have been born out of a pumkin. A story entitled “Meng 
Chiarg-nii pien-ch’eng tai-yi’ # AK FPA is collected in Min-chien ch’uan-shuo S MR RR , ed. 
Yen Shu-yen ZR% (Hong Kong n. d.), 5-9. Both its broad outline and its details are similar 
to those of Eberhard’s version, but it gives a fuller story. Some Chekiang versions containing 
the theme of supernatural birth are reported in Ku (1928-29), I, 93-94. 
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This is followed by many later versions. See, for example, Hsün-fu chi, 93, 103, 146; Wan-li 
hsün-fu (p’i-huang), 8; Meng Chiang-nù (Huai drama), 2.4b; Meng Chiang-nit (Fu-chou p ing-hua), 
5a. 

Cf. Ku (1928-29), I, 105. 

This episode is much elaborated upon in the Hui-t’u Meng Chiang-nit wan -li hsiin-fu ch’itan- 
chuan (Hsitn-fu chi, 155-164). In the p’i-huang version, Wan-li hsiin-fu, he escorts Chiang-nii 
on her journey where he is described as an even more villainous servant (Hsi-k’ao, vol. 16, pp. 
12-13). 

Later versions follow two of the requests but change the construction of Wan-wang Miao to that 
of a bridge connecting the tomb with the Great Wall, from which Chiang-nti jumps to kill herself. 
See Hsiin-fu chi, 97, 111, 212. However, one modern version follows all the three requests. See 
Ku (1928-29), I, 112. 

Apparently they have regained human form, for they are seen by the servants and maids who 
have returned from the Great Wall (38b). Yet, as deities, they are able to ride on clouds and it 
is said that the reason of their return is to repay the loving care of their parents (38a). 

For the Chiang-nü temples, see Cheng Ho-sheng & #54 , ‘Meng Chiang-nii shih-chi k’aoiieh’ 
isi A HS , in Ku (1928-29), II, 83-100; Cheng Hsiao-kuan fi) #8 , ‘Chi-fu t’ung-chih chung 
ti Meng Chiang-ni’ $ a 385 PA SA ; in ibid, Ill, 70-76. Popular traditions also held 
that there were Chiang-nii temples at T’ung-kuan 7 BA where Chiang-nii died of exhaustion on 
her way back home. See, for example, Ch’ing-shih lei-liieh t #2348 , comp. Chan-chan wai- 
shih £7 38 (pseud.), Ch’ing edition by Chieh-tzu-yiian %4 F f , 8.27a; Ch’ang-ch’eng chao- 
fu SetkREKA by Wu Tsu-pin RiB (1900), 1927 reprint by the Pu-erh-t’an A — tH of 
Te-chou #2) (Te county in Shantung), 24a. Legends surrounding all these temples however 
are considerably different from the pao-chiian story. 

There did exist a shrine by the name Ch’i-ku hsien-nü Tzu tkil Zila located in Ch’i-ku 
Shan, thirty li to the east of Tz’u-li #% Aij county in Li-chou (present Li county in Hunan). See 
Chih-li Lichou chin RUB Mak, comp. Wei Shih-tseng #4 3t (1750), 1874 revised edition, 
3.14a. Li-chou was a place rich in Meng Chiang-nii temples and legends (Lichou chih, 3.2ab; 
4.56b; 21.15b-17a; 24.19b-24b. Cf. Cheng Ho-sheng, pp. 84-85, 90-91, 93, 96-99). But there 
is no evidence that Ch’i-ku hsien-nii was related in any way to Meng Chiang-ni. There was another 
Ch’i-ku in a different Ch’i-ku Shan which was sixty li to the east of An-fu 47 county, also in 
Li-chou. The goddess of that shrine is said to have ascended to heaven on a white crane and was 
thus called Po-ho #8 hsien-ku (Lichou chih, 3.23a). It is unlikely that the pao-chiian author 
drew on either of these sources. 

Only the Ai-ch’ing hsiao-shuo JR t5 h3, Meng Chiang-nit seems to have followed them. See the 
summary of the story given in Ku (1928-29), I, 111-112. 


. Cf. ibid., I, 97-98. 
56. 


Reprinted in Hsiin-fu chi, 90-98. The text is said to have been based on a Chang Chit-hsien 
ae FS BE (Hu-chou AN, c. 1890) block-print edition entitled Meng Chiang-nit hsiin-fu. The 
reprinted text has been subjected to severe editing. Of the 686 lines in the main text, only 633 
are reproduced and the second tsan at the end of the text is replaced with a poem (Asiin-fu chi, 
98) probably written by the editor himself. 
At least two later versions were adapted in turn from this ballad version. They are Ch’ung-pien 
Kuan-hua Meng Chiang-nit hsiin-fu k’u-tao wan-li Ch’ang-ch’eng chen-chieh ch’itan-chuan EIR 
EaR Lak AEE RRA MS H and Huitu Meng Chiang-nù wan-li hsùn-fu 


Fan 
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ch'ùan-chuan in 16 hui, Both are included in the Hsün-fu chi(pp. 99-112 and pp. 113-216 respec- 
tively). I have compared the text of the first with that of a Shanghai Chuang-yin shu-chi i 
$J edition (n. d.) and found that more than 50 lines are missing and about 10 lines are 
rewritten. I have not been able to find an earlier edition of the second. (The Ta-tung shu-chi 
AE = BH edition (Tainan 1969) seems to be a reprint of the Hsiin-fu chi text.) However, from 
the summary given by Ku (I, 106-111), it is clear that Lu Kung has also suppressed some episodes, 
though the text retains many supernatural elements that are usually subject to expurgation. 
References have been made to these two versions in the foregoing discussion. A closer study of 
them is beyond the scope of the present study. A textual relationship is discernible between the 
ballac version mentioned above and these two versions. This can be seen even from the Hsiin-fu 
chi texts. Since the ballad version was composed as early as 1868 (see below), there is no doubt 
that the other two are derived from it. The Wan-li hsiiwn-fu ch’iian-chuan, however, also draws 
on many other sources and actually is the longest known version of the Meng Chiang-nii story. 

I am grateful to Professor P. van der Loon for drawing my attention to this edition of which a 
copy is in the collection of the British Library. Later editions include a Hu-chou block-print 
edition (c. 1890), a Su-chou kJ lithographic edition (see Hsiin-fu chi, 98), a Shanghai 
lithographic edition and a Fukien movable type edition (see Pei-p ing su-ch’it tsung-mu kao JLF 
(SHRBAAS, comp. Liu Fu #)f% etal. (Peiping 1932), 752). The ballad is entitled Meng Chiang- 
nit hsiin-fu in all these editions. Professor B. Riftin has sent me a microfilm copy of a block- 
print edition by Chit-yisan-t’ang Ryc in Hang-chou pH] , which is entitled Meng Chiang- 
nit wan-li hsiin-fu. There is a further lithographic edition by Liang-i-she in Shanghai, entitled 
Kai-lang ch’tan-t’u Meng Chiang-nit chen-chieh k’u-ch’ing ch tian-chuan a eee AM 
i 82/18 of which a copy is in the collection of the Academia Sinica. Ku Chieh-kang (I, 99) 
remarks that hundreds of thousands of copies of this ballad had been printed by the 1920s and 


_ Claims that it was the most popular Meng Chiang-nii ballad. 
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This is the same in the Chii-yizan-t’ang edition. These two editions are, however, different in 


format: the Teng-yung-t’ang edition contains 23 leaves with 2 x 8 lines to a page while the Chit 
yitan-t’ang edition contains 19 leaves with 2 x 9 lines to a page. 

The only exception to this is a set of seven mouming songs, each of which consists of two three- 
syllable lines and three seven-syllable lines. These songs belong to a popular song form by the 
name K'u ch'ichi R+- , of which two further specimens, one printed in Shanghai, another 


in Su-chou, are quoted in Liu Fu, pp. 205-206. ‘Both verbal and structural similarities are dis- 


cernible between the set of songs here and the Su-chou specimen in which the two three-syllable 
lines are followed by seven seven-syllable lines. Judging from the locations of the printers it 
would appear that this song form was popular in Kiangsu. 

Exactly to what genre the Meng Chiang-nii wan-li. hsiin-fu belongs is not clear. Lu Kung lists it 
under nan-tz’u Pain] in his Hsün-fu chi. According to Li Chiajui Æ 3 4 (Peiping su-ch’it 
lueh JLF 46 HAH , Peiping, 1933, p. 18) and Ch’en Ju-heng BR} (Shuo-shu shih-hua 333% 
32, Peking 1958, pp. 182-187), nan-tz’u is a popular narrative art form originating in the 
early Ch’ing and flourishing in Chekiang. It was closely related to t'an-tz'u 3 Hj which was 
popular in Kiangsu. Though the instruments used for musical accompaniment were practically 
the same, presumably they used different tunes. The nan-tz’u text is made up of seven-syllable 


lines and is divided into hui |E] . It was performed either by amateur or professional story- 


tellezs in tea-houses. Judging from Li’s and Ch’en’s descriptions, it is doubtful whether Meng 
Chiang-nit hsiin-fu belongs to the nan-tz’u genre. The only feature that fits in the descriptions 
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is the seven-syllable line. But as pointed out by Waley (p. 239), ‘seven-syllable verse has been the 
usual ballad metre down till modern times’. As a matter of fact, the ‘Cho Chi Pu tz’u-wen $g 
Æ fia 3C dating from the tenth century is also composed purely of seven-syllable lines (see 
Wang Chung-min EEK et al, ed. Tun-huang pien-wen chi, Peking 1957, pp. 51-71). In the 
absence of better evidence, I can only refer to the Meng Chiang-nit wan-li hsiin-fu simply as a 
‘ballad’. 

It is necessary, however, to change ‘t’ien-kung i’ Ki 3g (personal loyalty in heaven’) in the 


` third line to ‘tang-ch’u yiteh’ & ee former vow’) since the ballad has discarded the incarnation 


and salvation themes. 

Earlier versions allowed the couple two or three days or even a longer time together. This has 
been followed by several, particularly northern, version. Se Hsün-fu chi, 21,23, 55,59, 76. 

Cf. Ku (1928-29), I. 60. 

The mothers are absent. Hsi-iang’s father is simply called Wan Yiian-wai. Meng Lung-te gives 
his ready consent to the marriage. But he plays a far less important role in the ballad. 

To heighten the climax, this episode is treated elaborately. It is the empress who first orders 
the deification. While doing this, she condemns the emperor as a tyrant. The emperor furiously 
sends down an edict to have her executed. But the mother of the emperor comes to her rescue 
and restores the order of deification. 

These lines also concern the Confucian moral principles of loyalty, filial piety, chastity and duty. 
But it is Chiang-nii’s chastity, a traditional theme, that is emphasised. These lines do not appear 
in the Hsiin-fu chi text. 

For a study of two earliest versions, see Ch’iu-kuei Wang, ‘The formation of the early versions 
of the Meng ‘Chiang-nii story’, Tamkang Review 9, 2 (1978),111-140. These two versions, written 
in wen-yen X, © , dated from the seventh century or earlier. 

For a study of these versions, see Ch’iu-kuei Wang, ‘The Tun-huang versions of the Meng Chiang- 
nii story’, Asian Culture Quarterly 5, 4 (1977), 67-81. These versions dated from the tenth 
century. l 

For such versions as treat mainly of the journey theme, see Hsiin-fu chi, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
35,43,50. 

After Chiang-nii leaves home, she passes Ch’ang-men (in Su-chou), Hu-shu Kuan (to the northwest 
of Su-chou), Wu-hsi 486% , Kao-ch’iao AG (to the northwest of Wu-hsi), Liu- 7< (lo-#% ) 
she jit (north of Kao-ch’iao, separated from it by the Great Canal) Heng-lin #&%  (thirty- 
five li to the southeast of Ch’ang-chou), Ch’i-shu-yen pt E (twenty-two lito the southeast 
of Ch’ang-chou), Ting-yen J HE (fifteen li to the southeast of Ch’ang-chou), Ch’ang-chou 
(Wu-chin #t #2 county), Tan-yang F} % (southofChen-chiang $ yC under the jurisdic- 
tion of Chen-chiang fu), Chen-chiang (Chinkiang). Except for the first two and the last two, 
all belonged to Ch’ang-chou fu. - 

Ku (l, 101) suggests more specifically that he was a Soochow balladeer. It seems more likely, 
however, that he came from the Ch’ang-chou area. 

Originally named Hu-shu. The ‘kuan’ was added because a guard-station was established there 
in 1429, which was continued down to the Ch’ing. See Chia-ch’ing ch’ung-hsiu i-t’ung chih 3 pa 
EE — E comp. Mu Chang-o PEE fal et al. (1842), SPTK ed., 78.9b. 

Whether these songs were composed by the balladeer is not clear. They have survived inde- 
pendently in various versions, bearing such different titles as Meng Chiang-nit shih-earh-yiieh 
hua-ming, Meng Chiang-nit ch’ang-ch’un "E # , Meng Chiang-nit kuo-kuan 38 BÀ or simply 
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Meng Chiang-niz. See Liu Fu, pp. 497, 751; Ku Chieh-kang (1925), acknowledgement, p. 8; 
Su-pei min-chien ko-ch'ù chi $ dk FR g ph Æ (Shanghai 1953), 108; Hsiin-fu chi, 15-16; Chung- 
kuo min-ko "P A K W (Peking 1959), 174; Chung-kuo ko-yao tzu-liao A BE first series 
(Peking 1959), 93. One block-print edition by the Heng-chih shu-she JE z $ jit in Su-chou, 
entitled Meng Chiang-nit kuo-kuan shih-erh-yüeh hua-ming, contains four extra lines taken from 
the ballad. A collated version of these songs is to be found in Ku (1925), 22-27. These songs 
were set to a tune called Chang-ch’un tiao 1 3% FH or Ch’un-tiao #& HA , for which see Ku 
(1925), 21; also Su-pei min-chien ko-ch’tt chi, 108; Chung-kuo min-ko, 174; and especially Huang 
Chih-kang $ 2 Pi , Ts’ung yang-ko tao ti-fang hsi YE BRR Bll Ho BR (Shanghai 1951), 90-92. 
There was indeed a Ch’ing-liang Ssu in Ch’ang-chou, which was also called Tuan-ming Ssu r BAS}. 
See Ch’ang-chou fu-chih WINE, comp. Yi Kun F $ et al (1695), 1886 edition, 
18.8b; cf. Holmes Welch, The practice of Chinese Buddhism 1900-1950 (Cambridge, Mass. 1967), 
p. 50%, n. 55. According to Welch, the Ch’ingliang Ssu in Ch’ang-chou was one of the ordination 
centres in Kiangsu. 

Chin-shan, seven li to the northwest of Chinkiang, was an island in the Yangtze River. Through 
silting, it is now joined to the south bank of the Yangtze. Chin-shan ta-wang is presumably a 
local river god. Sawada has discussed a Chin-shan lung-wang $8- (dragon king) in ‘Tō Sanzo 
no shussh6 setsuwa’ JE = Hk OH Hias (1960), rep. in Sawada, Bukkyo to Chugoku bungaku 
28 & HA BG ac 48 (Tokyo 1975), 221-224. `The Chin-shan ta-wang here might refer to this 
dragon king. I am indebted to Dr. Dudbridge for drawing my attention to this reference. Huang 
Chih-Eang has discussed various dragon kings bearing the title “ta-wang” in Chung-kuo ti shui- 
shen "P [Bd 89 7k iH! (Shanghai 1934), 85-106. A Chin-shan ta-wang is also to be found in the 
ch’uarn-ch’i play Hsiin-ch’in chi 2 #4422 (Liu-shih chung chù 73x -+F FAH edition, scene 15, pp. 
48-49), but his temple is said to be in the Feng-ch’iu #{F county of K’ai-feng BAX prefecture 
(in Honan). 

Cf. ncte 60 above. 

These services are supposed to ‘produce merits on behalf of the deceased’ and to ensure that 
the dzparted soul be reborn in a better state of existence. See Kenneth Ch’en, ‘The Chinese 
transformation of Buddhism (Princeton 1973), 53-54, where he also discusses the Buddhist belief 
that led to such a practice. Cf. Sawada, Jigokuhen Hbk% (Kyoto 1968), 191-194. 

It appears that both of them were intended for performance, since the pao-chiian asks the 
audience to listen to the story (la, 40a) and the ballad is supposed to be sung (la, 22b). But they 
may zave also been intended for a reading public while putting the narrative in a ‘simulated 
context’ in which a professional performer addresses a living audience. The term ‘simulated 
context’ was coined by Patrick Hanan in ‘The making of the Pearl-sewn shirt and the Courtesan’s 
jewel box’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 33 (1973), 135-136. 

Cf. Ku (1928-29), I, 99, 101. 


A Comparative Study of 
Wu Ch’ang-shuo and Ch’i Pai-shih — 


Chang Pe-chin 
(i (Ae ) 


Most contemporary art critics agree 
that both Wu Ch’ang-shou (2 EJA) and 
Ch’i Pai-shih (#H@) were outstanding 
painters. Few, however, have been able 
to pinpoint their respective strengths. In 
my opinion, while Wu and Ch’i shared 
certain similarities, they also differed 
in many respects, each having his own 
strong points as well as weak points. A 
clear picture of the two masters can emerge 


only after a careful comparative study is _ 


made of their personalities, family back- 
grounds, environments as well as their 
works and styles of painting. The purpose 
of this article is to offer such a study. 

Wu’s father and grandfather, both 
of whom passed the imperial 
examinations at the provincial level during 
the Ch’ing Dynasty, were experts in metal- 
and stone-engraving and seal-carving. Wu 
himself became a hsiu ts’ai (#27) at the 
age of twenty-two and studied under Yu 
Yueh (R $k), alias Ch’u-yuan ( #4) at the 
age of twenty-three. At twenty-nine, he 
went to Soochow and Shanghai, where he 
made acquaintances with such people as 
P’an Po-yin (3% {8 BH) and Wu Ta-cheng (œR 
KA). When he began to learn painting, he 
was already thirty-four and was enjoying 
the close friendships of Jen Po-nien ( #48 


SF), P’u Tso-ying‘( #8 fet), Chang Tzu- - 


hsiang ( i 7), etc. Because of his earlier 
training in poetry, calligraphy, and seal- 
carving, he was able to surpass former mas- 
ters whenever he chose to paint. His 


paintings are characterized by elegance and | 
vitality. In contrast, Ch’i was a farmer’s 
son. He was a cowherd as a child, took up 
carpentry at twelve, switched to wood- 
carving at fifteen, and did not start to 
paint until he was twenty-seven. But he 
was a gifted person, being extremely 
observant, diligent, and persevering. He 
developed a natural and simple style in 
painting pastoral scenes. This is the first 
difference between Wu and Ch’i. 

Wu was almost exclusively a flower- 
painter. While he also did birds and 
landscapes once in a while, he did so only 
upon special requests and very much 
against his own will. On such occasions, 
it was said that he would charge three 
times as much as he would for flowers. 
As to Ch’i, he practically painted anything 
and everything, insects, fish and shrimps, 
flowers, birds, human figures and 
landscapes. His forte, of course, lies in 
insects, shrimps and crabs. According to 
the master himself, he went through 
several stages in painting shrimps. At first 
he aimed at vague resemblance, then 
verisimilitude, and finally shaded 
colorings. He once remarked that only 
after thirty years of practice was he able 
to manage the claws of the crab. What 
a hardworking perfectionist! No wonder ` 
his paintings of shrimps and crabs stand 
out in his works. This is the second 
difference between the two men. 

When Wu painted flowers, he liked 
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to draw various kinds of rocks in the 


background to provide concerts and 
contrasts. It appears that, following his 
own whims, Wu not only recorded the 
beauty cf flowers and bamboos and rocks, 


but also gave expression to what was. 


in his mind. He cared little for realism. 
Ch’i’s paintings, on the other hand, are 
noted for their lack of backgrounds. 
In the few exceptions where there are 
backgrounds, they are nothing but 
ordinary sceneries; they are never 
arbitrary ‘“‘paddings.”’ 
difference between the two marters. 

Wu was a good poet and calligrapher. 
Occasionally his verses would seem to 
overshadow his paintings. Thus, while 
viewing his paintings, one also marvels 
at the refreshing verses and the unadorned 
calligraphy — they blend and harmonize 
with each other. In the last analysis, 
however, this practice is typical of the 
Chinese literati inasmuch as this is often 


done at the expense of the painting.. 


Sometimes, this could be carried a bit 
too far. Being never much of a poet or 
calligrapher, Ch’i as a rule concentrated 
on the painting itself. The occasional 
rhymes he composed smack of triteness 
and coarseness, as Wang Jen-ch’iu (== FK), 
his teacher, was wont to point out. This 
is the fcurth difference between the two. 

Wu started out .as a calligrapher and 
followed the styles of inscriptions on 
ancient bronze vessels and characters 
on stone drums, then switched to seal- 
carving, only to turn to painting in his 


This is the third - 


thirties. As a result, he was less hard- 
working and less penetrating in his 
painting than Ch’i. He has not left 
behind a single piece of work wherein 
he used exceedingly fine and delicate 
strokes. Instead, his paintings tend 
to impress one with a sense of 
expansiveness, classic colors and sublime. 
simplicity. This is a quality unimaginable 
in the works of those, for whom painting 
is everything. Ch’i, however, was 
different. Early in his life he became 
immersed in carving and painting. His 
keen observation resulted in detailed 
realistic paintings of insects. As he grew 
older, his style changed from complex 
to simple, from mimetic to metaphorical, 
from realistic to symbolic. It seems that 
the more parsimonious he gets with his 
ink, the more vivid his paintings become, 
having transformed the features and 
actions of his objects onto paper. 
Although Ch’i also made a special effort 
in writing verses and in the way he affixed 
his seals, it is his painting that surprises, 
pleases and excites the viewer. This is the 
fifth difference between the two men. 

Despite their differences, they also 
have much in common. To begin with, 
both Wu and Chi are among those 
Chinese artists that enjoyed longevity: 
Wu died at the age of eighty-four; Ch’i 
died at the age of ninety-five. Secondly, 
both chose flowers as a specialty, and 
both showed a great admiration for Pa- 
ta and Ch’ing-t’eng* (A AB). Thirdly, 
although traditionally Chinese painters 


et ee a oe gn ee nn SSS ee 
Pa-ta: A great painter of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911). Admired by artists of the later generations, he was well 
versed in painting landscapes, birds-and-flowers, trees-and-rocks. His works are characterized by vitality and 


forcefulness, 


He adopted Pa-ta as his courtesy name, because he had cultivated the habit of studying Pa-ta- 


jen Sutra (,, KA BRE) daily. Afterwards, he inscribed his name as Pa-ta-shan4j jen (7LAWA) on his 
pain-ings. His original name was Chu Ta (43). He was also known as Jen Wu (AB), Hsueh-ke ( 2248), 


Ke-snan’ (MALU), Ke-shan-lu ( fl) 8%). 


TE teng: A famous calligrapher, painter, and poet of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Being a versatile artist, 


he was good at calligraphy, poetry, prose, and painting. 
Chekiang ( yr) Province, he was known as Ch’ing-t’eng in his later years. 


A native of Shan-ying ( RÈ ) County, 
It was not until his 


midcle age that he began to learn how to paint flowers. He excelled in painting landscapes, figures, flowers- 
and-mnsects, bamboos-and-rocks. His original name was Hsu Wei ( ##76 ), and also known as Wen-chin ( 37 7), 


or Wen-ch’ang (XF). 
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seek a tripartite excellence — in poetry, 
calligraphy, and painting — Wu and Ch’i 
achieved the additional distinction in 
using the ancient form of Chinese writing 
Chuan (2€) in seal-carving. Consequently, 
their verses, calligraphy, paintings, and 
seals blend harmoniously on the same 
page, each putting the others in relief and 
each enhancing the beauty of the others. 

Lastly, Wu’s works and styles place 
him in the orthodox main stream of the 
Chinese literatus-painter tradition, as may 
be gauged by the abundance of verses 
in his paintings. Ch’i was more sparing 


in his use of poetry as inscription but one 
can tell by his style and the way he 
employed his brush and ink that he had 
learned sketching from Chieh-tzu-yuan 
(ATHA) Manual of Painting, and drew 
inspiration from Pa Ta without any influ- 
ence of Western art. In other words, both 
Wu and Ch’i distinguished themselves with 
a style that is entirely Chinese, a style that 
has won them enduring fame in the artistic 
world. That both were able to make good 
use of the old and open up new vistas 
for the future generations is a fact which 
none can deny.. 


A touch of autumn 
by Wu Ch’ang-shuo 
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Daffodils with the background of rocks 
by Wu Ch’ang-shuo 
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Cabbage and Pumpkins 
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Grapes and Grasshopper by Ch’i Pai-shih 
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by Ch’i Pai-shih 


Chrysanthemums 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Wu Ch’ang-shuo ( ' E ft) ) 


Wu Ch’ang-shuo’s given name was Chiin 
( # ) or Chin-ch’ing ( #& 9A ), Ch’ang-shuo 
being his courtesy name. He was also 
known as Fou-lu ( {i JR ), K’u-tieh ( 2 #4 ), 
P’o-ho (Wtf ), Ta-lung (A ## ), among 
others. After he turned seventy, he used 
only his courtesy name Ch’ang-shuo. Wu 
was a native of An-chi county, Chekiang 
( ği yL) Province. Both his father and grand- 
father passed the imperial examinations 
at the provincial level during the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, and were experts in metal- and 
stone-engraving as well as in seal-carving. 
Wu was brought up in a family of artistis. 
When he was seventeen, first a famine 
and then the 7’ai-p’ing (KF) Rebellion 
struck his home province, and Ch’ang-shuo 
and his father fled in a hurry and ex- 
perienced the bitter life of refugees. It was 
not until he was twenty-one when Wu re- 
turned home. From that moment on, he 
began to study diligently. At the age of 
twenty-two, he became a Asiu ts’ai (& ), 
the first rung on the ladder of imperial 
examinations. The following year saw 
him taking up calligraphy and poetry in 
addition to the art of metal- and stone- 
engraving and seal-carving. At one time 
he was a student of Yu Yueh (8 #4), alias 
Ch’uii-yuan (H pa), when the latter was 
superintendent of the Ku-ching Ching- 
she (ai M%5<), a private academy 
in Hangchow ( iJ ). At twenty-nine he 
went to Soochow and Shanghai, where he 
became a friend of such literati-artists as 
P’an Po-ying ( #4 ), Wu P’ing-chai ( 14 
7% ), end Wu Ta-cheng (A 2) and 
had a chance to see many ancient yi ( ¥# ) 
vessels and famous paintings and calligra- 


phy. At the age of fifty-one, he served 
under Wu Ta-cheng, a military commander, 
as an aide, and followed the latter tothe 
Shanhaikwan ( 1) #4 4), a mountain pass 
in north China. Two years later he was 
appointed the magistrate of An-tung( % 
W ) county of Liaoning ( W% ) Province. 
But he resigned in one month’s time: hence 
his seal with the inscription “One who gives 
up office fifty days sooner than the 


magistrate of P’eng-tse,” ( s% ## ) an allusion 
to T’ao Chien ( Kj% ), alias Yuan-ming 
( jd EH ), of the Ts’in Dynasty, who was 
famed, among other things, for staying in 
office for less than ninety days. 

In poetry, Wu learned from Wang Wei 
( ME ), alias Mo-cheih ( 8 3% ); in calligra- 
phy he specialized in the stone drum style. 
Yet he was never bound by conventions. 
Through his powerful strokes and delicate 
compositions, he was always able to 
send forth a sweet elegance from what 
would appear to be rustic outlines. His 
seals are likewise characterized by simple 
and vigorous strokes, irrespective of the 
kinds of knifes he used. There is no 
exaggeration in some critics’ claim that 
Wu surpassed all his predecessors. 

Wu started to paint only after he had 
turned thirty-four, and he refused to show 
his works to others until he was forty. 
He was influenced by such great con- 
temporaries as Jen Yi (£W ), alias Po- 
nien ({H4F), Pu Hua ( ##), alias 
Tso-ying ( fj: ), and Chang Hsiung ( ak 
fe ), alias Tzu-hsiang ( F-ñ¥ ), with all of 
whom he was in close contact. As he had 
already been trained in poetry, calligraphy 
and seal-carving, his paintings were 
characterized by lofty sentiments re- 
sembling those of ancient masters. While 
a great admirer of Pa-ta and Ch’ing-t’eng, 
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he nevertheless refrained from slavish 
imitation. As he once put it in a verse: 


The modern love to imitate the old, 

But where did the ancient their models find? 
In writing and painting one looks for truth 
Real value lies in comprehension. 


Ch’ang-shuo was born on the first day of 
the eighth month of the 25th year of 
Emperor Tao-Kuang (i36 ). He died on 
November 6, 1927, at the age of eighty- 
four. 
Ch’i Pai-shih ( # ÁA) 

Ch’i Pai-shih’s given name was Huang 
( $ ) and his courtesy name was Wei- 
ch’ing (F ). He also went by such 
aliases as P’ing-sheng (i: ), Pai-shih 
(á ), Lao-p’ing (47% ), San-pai Shih- 
yin Fu-weng( = g GENE # ) Hsing-tzu-wu 
Lao-min (5 S36 ZIX). A native of Hsing- 
tou-t’ang ( $4494 ), Hsing-tzu-wu ( 5 S46 ), 
Hsiang-t’an ( W ) county, Hunan Province 
(WFA ).Ch’i was born on the 22nd day of 
the eleventh month of the second year of 
Emperor T’ung-Chih ( {aj 74) (1863), and 
died on September 16, 1957. He was an 
exceedingly intelligent child. When he 
was only about six or seven, he could 
remember all the Chinese characters that 
had been taught him. When later he had 
to leave school because of poverty to 
become a cowherd, he would hang books 
by the cow’s horns to keep up with his 
reading. He became a carpenter’s ap- 
prentice at the age of twelve, switched 
to wood-carving at fifteen. Later he came 
across the Chieh-tzu-yuan Manual of 
Painting (Flavia) and took up 
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painting. But it was not until he was 
twenty-seven when he became a disciple 
of a local literatus-painter. Afterwards he 
also learned seal-carving. After he turned 


forty, he traveled extensively in both 
south and north China. At fifty, because 
of wars he moved to live temporarily in 
Peking, where he made a living by selling 
seals and paintings. Eventually, however, 
he decided to settle down in Peking when 
he was sixty years old. Influenced by 
Ch’en Hung-ch’ueh (Prt ), alias Shih- 
tseng (fp), he gave up verisimilitude 
in favor of approximation in spirit. 
Being a keen observer, he was able to make 
everything he painted look vividly alive. 
Chi had to work hard and suffer 
deprivations throughout his life. He 
supported his family by selling paintings 
and seals. In consequence, he cared a 
great deal about remunerations. He once 
remarked that where toils are involved 
friendship does not enter. This applied 
to even his best friends and close kins. 
In the winter of 1948, a friend of mine 
came to me who would fain have Ch’i 
paint four pictures for him each one 
square foot in size. I sent my secretary, 
a Mr. Li, who happened to be one of 
Ch’i’s favorite students, to see him. Soon 
afterwards, Li called me by phone to 
tell me that due to poor eyesight Ch’ 
could no longer do small pictures. So 
we agreed on four pictures each two 
square feet in size. Later, Li told me that 
Ch’i had done me a big favor by accepting 
the commission. He quoted Ch’i as saying 
that two-foot paintings are exactly the 
same as four-foot ones as the upper half 
of the latter is left blank anyway. What a 
lovable and at the same time honest man! 
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Articles 


Oriental Motifs in 19th Century 
European and American Art 


Dr. Bill R. Booth 


Voltaire said: “If .. . one wishes to 
instruct oneself about what has taken 
place on the globe, one must first of 
all turn one’s eyes towards the East, 
the Cradle of all Arts, to which the 
West owes everything.” 

The West’s relationship with China 
predates the Christian era. Annals of 
the Chinese Emperors contain accounts 
of the Roman Empire.* During the 
Middle Ages, Marco Polo’s accounts 
of his travels in China gave Europeans 
a vivid picture of the Chinese culture. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Portugal had contacts with 
China which gave the West a better 
understanding of the Chinese. The 
Portuguese landed in China in 1515 
and held the bulk of trade during the 
sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century, this trade passed to the Dutch, 
followed by the English in the eight- 
eenth century. It was through this 
continued contact and trade that the 
influence of the Chinese was transmitted 
to the West. The importation of 
porcelain, silk, lacquer work and other 
products of China stimulated the interest 
and admiration of Western Europeans. 

Literature also helped to maintain 
a secure position in European fashion 


for all things Chinese, and the written 
word was helped by pictures. The first 
Chinese portraits appeared in Europe 
after 1569 by way of Holland and 
strongly influenced French engravers 
of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Works by P. de Geyer and 
J. de Kayser, which appeared in 1665, 
contained ‘“‘more than 150 drawings 
taken from the life in China.’ 

Chinese thought was transmitted to 
Europe through the first translation 
of Confucius in 1687.4 These writings 
of Confucius and those of Lao Tzu 
forged a critical link in the intellectual 
experience of European students. Lao 
Tzu, as one of the prophets of life 
according to nature, found spiritual 
kinship with the philosophy of Rousseau 
and became the bridge between Eastern 
and Western thought for many students. 

Eighteenth century Europe brought 
forth the Rococo period and provides 
us with the most dramatic evidence 
of the Chinese influence on the art 
of the West. The Rococo style was given 
to asymmetry and a subtle use of line 
and pale tones. Porcelain which lends 
itself to delicate shading of color was 
the most typical material of Rococo 
art, and therein lies the affinity of Rococo 
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and Chinese art. France, the seed bed 
for the Rococo, loved Chinese porcelain. 
The French people saw in the delicate 
colors of Chinese porcelains a subtlety 
of feeling which conveyed to their minds 
a vision of gracious living. The many 
colored porcelains of China were greatly 
admired by the French. The Dutch and 
English, however, preferred the blue- 
and-white ware which was much copied 
in Delft. The demand for porcelain 
in the Chinese style had reached a point 
where it became a household necessity 
by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Meissen, attempts were made 
to imitate Chinese porcelain, but it 
was in Dresden in 1709 that Böttger 
produced the first hard-paste porcelain. 
“Porcelain was regarded as a gift from 
the Chinese world, and it was only natural 
that the Chinese manner of painting 
should be taken as a model. ”5 

The extent to which the manufacture 
and use of porcelain grew in importance 
in Europe can be illustrated by the 
fact that Fredrick the Great of Prussia 
(1740-86) used Meissen porcelain as 
payment for his debts. The collections 
of porcelain which could be cited as 
evidence of its widespread use are too 
numerous to mention here. 

The Chinese influence on European 
artistic production was not limited 
to porcelain. Lacquer work was also 
extremely popular and was produced 
throughout Europe in the Chinese style. 
Chinese lacquer cabinets were imported 
by the French Court in large numbers. 
it was late in the seventeenth century 
before good imitations of Chinese lacquer 
were achieved. The lacquer industry 
of France grew up around the Martin 
family. Robert Martin, a favorite of 
Madame de Pompadour, produced a 


large number of pieces for her Palace 
of Bellevue. By 1730, French lacquer 
could compete with that of China. 
Voltaire, an admirer of Chinese culture, 
expressed his delight with the work of 
Martin by saying it surpassed the art 
of the Chinese. The production of 
lacquer work quickly spread to England, 
Holland, Italy, and Germany, where 
Fredrick the Great employed the son 
of Robert Martin as a cabinet varnisher. 
The growth in demand for Chinese 
products also included silks and in- 
fluenced the development of that 
European industry. Silk imports from 
China into seventeenth century Europe 
were enormous. The increased supply 
eventually had the effect of lowering 
the prices, and it also made the product 
more available to a larger market. This 
stimulated the development of the French 
silk industry. Owing to the uninterrupted 
flow of Chinese silk during the seven- 
teenth century, the French were able 
to benefit both technically and artistically 
in the manufacture of silks. Silk factories 
sprang up in Paris, Tours, and Lyon, 
as well as in Holland and Flanders. 
Weaving also held a special niche 
in artistic industry, so the interchange 
of ideas resulting from this commerce 
provided the European weavers with 
a continuing source of artistic influence 
from Chinese models. The Chinese also 
enriched the color palette of the Rococo 
weavers. The luminous yellow-gold color, 
widely used in Rococo decoration, came 
from Che-che, a leguminous Chinese plant. 
The so-called Chinese green was obtained 
from the bark of a type of Chinese thorn 
(rhamnus). The Chinese also contributed 
to another artistic aspect of Rococo weav- 
ing with the technique of needle-painting, 
a combination of print and embroidery. 
“Painters, like Francois Boucher, provided 
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designs for such embroideries, which 
often exceeded the Gobelins in size.’’® 

Boucner’s painting, “The Chinese 
Fishing Party,” is similar to the designs 
used by the French tapestry weavers. 
This work reflects a languid and dreamlike 
Chinese scene. It is a landscape in pale 
blue with Chinese buildings, in front of 
which we see an old man fishing. At 
his side a Chinese woman gazes pensively 
into the water while a small boy holds 
an umbrella over the old man. It is 
just such Chinoiserie themes that were 
used by Boucher when he was a tapestry 
designer for the Beauvais factory that 
left a distinctive mark upon eighteenth- 
century tapestry design. “The Chinese 
Fair,’ a tapestry after a design by 
Boucher, can be cited as an example to 
prove the point. It is a work filled with 
every type of Chinese motif. Set against 
a landscape of mist-shrouded mountains 
we see a pagoda and numerous figures 
clad in Chinese robes who offer various 
Chinese wares for sale at the fair. Artists 
exercised considerable influence on the 
industries which produced such luxury 
items. Printed collections of Chinese 
ornaments were widely circulated and 
influenced the provincial art schools 
of France. ‘“Chinoiserie, the European 
interpretation of Chinese art, reached 
its heyday in the mid-eighteenth century. 
With the French court setting the style 
for the rest of Europe, Chinese motifs 
were lavishingly mingled with the curvi- 
linear forms of the Rococo period.” 

Jean Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) 
was one of the eminent artists of the 
French Rococo who enshrined the 
delicate tones of porcelain, the shim- 
mering colors of silk, and the charm 
and grace of Chinese motifs in his 
paintings. It is difficult not to believe 
that Watteau borrowed some of his 


techniques from Chinese landscape 
painting. Watteau gave to his landscapes 
an independent life. One is particularly 
struck by the affinity of Watteau’s 
“Embarkation for the Island of Cythera” 
with Chinese landscape paintings of the 
Sung period. The fantastic mountains 
resemble Chinese forms as does his 
curious manner of indicating clouds or his 
use of monochrome colors in the back- 
ground landscape painting. The wealthy 
patrons of Watteau and Boucher were 
eager to adopt the new “‘Chinese”’ style. 

From Northern Europe to Italy, 
there was hardly a moneyed aristocrat, 
nobleman, or king who did not have 
or crave a Chinoiserie room or a Chinese 
pavilion in the garden. Catherine the 
Great of Russia had a playground built 
modeled after a Chinese village. 

In European architecture, Chinoiseries 
were generally reserved for special 
purposes such as the pagoda in Kew 
Gardens in England. Kew Gardens 
was the first example of a Chinese garden 
in Europe. The gardens were designed 
by W. Chambers, architect to the King 
of England. Chambers, as a young man, 
had travelled to China and from this 
journey brought back ideas for his Essay 
on Oriental Gardening. Kew Gardens 
was the property of the Duke of Kent, 
and it became the model for all European 
gardens in the new Chinese style. 

Watercolor painting grew out of the 
need for rendering the landscape gardens 
which corresponded to the new feeling 
for nature. The first English landscape 
painter to employ this medium was 
John Robert Cozens (d. 1794). The 
coloring used by Cozens surprises us by 
its affinity with Chinese art. Cozens 
used browns and greys for the ground- 
tones and used touches of blue and 
red for the lights. “He first put in the 
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outlines in Chinese ink. Since he laid 
on the ink, as he did all his other colors, 
with the brush and not with the pen, 
he developed a technique, which even 
in detail corresponded to the Chinese 
method of landscape painting.’ 

Whether indoors or out, the spirit 
of Chinoiserie permeated European 
fashion in the eighteenth century and 
found its way to colonial America 
as well. One expression of Chinoiserie 
can be seen in the Governor’s Palace 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. In the Grand 
Ballroom, the wallpaper is in the Chinese 
style. Wallpaper in the Chinese style 
had been imported into Europe as early 
as 1610. The English succeeded in 
making serviceable wallpaper in 1746, 
and it was decorated in the Chinese 
manner. The Chinese influence then 
was well established, at least with regard 
to decorative motifs. Window and door 
frames took the Chinese form. Furniture, 


especially that designed by Thomas 
Chippendale (1718-79), became very 
popular. Pieces by Chippendale are 


still highly prized by collectors and 
command premium prices today at 
auctions both in Europe and in the 
United States. “Madame de Montpensier 
speaks in her Memoirs in the year 1658 
of Chinese furniture in her possession... 
[and] Madame de Maintenon also had 
Chinese furniture at Versailles and 
Trianon,’”!° Alongside the practical 
influences of Chinese design on the 
West, there was also a stimulating effect 
on Western art theory. The Sketch of 
an Historical Architecture by Johann 
Gerhardt Fischer von Erlach deserves 
to be mentioned here. Fischer was the 
first professional art-theorist to do justice 
to the style of China. The work was to 
“provide artists with a stimulus to in- 
vention.”'' In his book, Fischer gives 


illustrations of Chinese bridges, the 
porcelain tower of Nanking, pagodas, 
artificial caves, and pleasure mountains. !* 

From the theory to practice we find 
the Europeans adopting other Chinese 
elements into their social life such as 
balls, opera, and comedy. Masquerades 
and balls where Chinese costumes were 
worn were held in Vienna, Paris, and 
Rome. Chinese jokes invaded light 
opera and comedy. In 1692, in Burgogne, 
the fine-art comedy by Regnard and 
Dufresny, Les Chinois, was staged for 
the first time. It was but the first of a 
large number of works for the stage which 
were based on Chinese themes. “In the 
Eighteenth Century the East exercised 
an influence which it would be difficult 
to overrate on the initial development 
of the lyrical stage [and later on] 
opera.” a 

When we turn our attention to the 
more serious writing of the period we 
find that “the year 1700 was the year 
of transition in which the affections 
of the learned world were turned toward 
China.’’!* The men of the Enlightenment 
knew only the China of Confucius. 
Their study of his works gave a decisive 
impetus to the development of the 
history of religion. Baron Gottfried 
von Leibnitz (1646-1716), the German 
philosopher and mathematician, was the 
first to recognize the intellectual impor- 
tance of Chinese culture on the develop- 
ment of Western thought. Other writers 
of the Age of Enlightenment, such as 
Wilhelm von Humbolt, studied Chinese 
for his history of language. Goethe 
and Richert came into contact with the 
Chinese language when they discovered 
the beauty of Chinese poetry. Voltaire 
admired the Chinese for what he believed 
was the “lofty morality of the ancient 
Chinese sages [which]had found an echo 
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in the responsible classes of the popula- 
tion, and had been realized in the ordering 
of the State.”!5 Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe (1749-1832) said that when 
he wished to take refuge from his own 
world, he “devoted [himselfjto a serious 
study of the Chinese Empire... .”!° 
In Goethe’s essays on art (Blumenmalerei) 
of 1818, he said of the drawings of the 
botanist Ferdinand Bauer: “Every 
colour, even the lightest, is darker than 
the white paper on which it is laid and 
so neither light nor shade is needed; 
the parts stand out sufficiently from one 
another and from the background; and 
yet there would be something Chinese 
about this kind of representation... .”17 
Traditional Chinese landscape painting 
does disregard light and shade. 

When we turn our attention to the 
impact of Chinese art on the more 
contemporary artists of the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, we 
find that Western artists continued 
to be influenced by the East. The Impres- 
sionists, Mary Cassatt (1845-1926), 
Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas (1834- 
1917), Henri de Toulouse Lautrec (1864- 
1901), and Claude Monet (1840-1926), 
were all inspired by the art of the East. 

A parallel between the art of the 
Sung dynasty and the art of the twentieth 
century can be found in the philosophy 
of the Ch’an Buddhist. In Ch’an thought, 
creativity sprang from an enlightened 
mind where the artist’s materials were 
subservient to unrehearsed expression. 
One expression of this artistic concept 
was the “flung ink” paintings of the 
Sung dynasty. In the work of the 
American painter, Jackson Pollock (1912- 
1956), we find that his dripping technique 


is similar to the “flung ink” paintings 
of the Ch’an artists.! The work of 
Franz Kline (1910-1962) presents an 
expression of spontaneous, linear force 
not unlike that achieved by the Ch’an 
calligraphers. i 

This brief historical overview demon- 
strates that Chinese thought and art 
had a significant impact upon the art 
of the West. With the expanded trade 
between China and the West, almost 
every branch of the decorative arts 
became influenced by Chinese models. 
In time, the West would also come to 
understand and appreciate the underlying 
philosophy which helped to shape Chinese 
art. It was in eighteenth-century Europe 
that Chinese art reached its zenith with 
the Chinoiserie interpretations of the 
Rococo artists. The French court 
established the (Chinoiserie style, and 
the rest of Europe followed its lead. 
The influence of Chinese art on the 
manufacture of porcelain and silk in 
the West cannot be disputed, and in 
the manufacture of furniture, the impact 
of Chinese lacquer work was significant. 
It is in painting where the influence of 
Chinese motifs is less important. There 
are examples, which have been cited, 
to show the relationship between Chinese 
motifs and Western art, but they have 
not had the universal effect upon that 
medium as has been seen in porcelain, 
silk, and furniture design. 

From the time of Marco Polo onwards, 
the influence of Chinese thought and 
art have been observed in Western culture. 
Even today, there continues, though 
in less dramatic ways, an appreciation 
and admiration for the arts of China 
in the West. 
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The Dance between East and West 


Professor ssa Giuliana Penzi 


Dance is an art which can be under- 
stood by all peoples for it has no language 
barrier. 

It is obvious that all peoples have 
their own cultural property and tradition 
to protect, and, of greatest urgency 
is that we protect the art of choreography 
from being forgotten. 

It is necessary to safeguard folk 
dance and all that comes from popular 
traditions. Like other countries, the 
Soviet Union has, for a long time, done 
this very well. But it is also necessary 
to protect classical dance, because its 
traditional techniques represent an 
important part of the cultural heritage 
of many countries. 

Generally speaking, we can classify 
dance into three categories: classical, 
modern, and folk dance. It is true that 
there are some subcategories; for example, 
the so-called modern ballet which is 
a phenomenon based on classical 
academic techniques, blended with 
different currents coming from modern 
techniques. 

In my opinion, in short, there is 
only “dance,” just as a dancer is a dancer, 
no matter which language he speaks; 
the only thing which distinguishes him 
from others is his artistic nature. In 
other words, expression can be varied. 


We desire that dancers arrive at an organic 
synthesis between classical and modern 
dance. 

- For a long time, it has been hoped 
that contention between classical and 
modern dance cease; that the two do not 
exist like enemies. We have often noticed 
at performances of modern dance that 
the dancers reveal a solid grounding 
in classical study, adding to their com- 
pletion as dancers. We can obviously 
notice duplication of choreographic 
formations in the different positions, 
movements, and figurations. 

It is also true that at still other 
performances, a direct derivation from 
free dance is noticeable (e.g., the style 
of Martha Graham). But notice in the 
styles of each of these disciplines their 
orthodox rules can classify them as 
a kind of “academic” modern dance. 
We can see that ‘‘classic-ness’’ can be 
included and codified into the strict 
modern domain. One can say that 
modern classical ballet, or, actually, 
modern dance, ought to be a confluence 
of various world-wide rules. 

It is indeed a moment when dance 
lives in the unity of different contribu- 
tions, perpetual exchanges, and a vitality 
which is renewed especially by the ease 
of communication and cultural exchanges 
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among peoples. But people tend to 
insist on the classifications which risk 
being too rigid for their subject. We 
should take note of this contradiction. 

Chinese people as well study classical 
ballet, but it is to understand its style, 
its development, its cultural context, 
and meanwhile, it adds variety to their 
own expression, for the sake of knowing 
something different from their own 
tradition, to realize a different type of 


performance art through a different- 


technique. It is our belief that most 
people do not follow the tradition of the 
classical ballet, but rather their own 
ancient technique which has roots in 
folk dance, popular dance, and palace 
dance. It goes without saying that the 
domain of dance is immense in which 
modern dance and classical ballet only 
represent small parts. On the contrary, 
folk dance interests the entire world, 
because in all its forms, each individual 
dance with its own style, follows the 
traditions of its country of origin. 

We know very well that the origin 
of classical ballet in the West stems 
from Renaissance times in palace courts. 
It developed particularly in Italy and 
from Italy spread to French courts. 
That is the reason why the vocabulary 
of classical ballet is in French today. 
With time, travel, commerce, and great 
discoveries, increased interest in the 
countries of eastern Asia grew. We 
often note in the history of Western 
classical ballet that there are frequent 
references to China. Poets, musicians, 
choreographers, dancers, painters, and 
decorators (designers) were fascinated 
by this world. 

Particulary in the work “La pale 
Chine,” the creator drew his inspiration 
for the subject, and the decor from the 
manner which we may call a real Oriental 


mode in ballet. The world knew very 
well the “turquerie’” and “chinoiserie” 
styles of musical theater of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Jean-Georges Noverre 
(1727-1810), the great French choreo- 
grapher, called his first ballet, ‘‘Les 
fêtes chinoises,” which was performed 
in the Lyon Opera House during the 
season of 1751-52. Within this produc- 
tion, we can find themes of Oriental 
inspiration. In his other productions, 
we can find such inspiration from the 
titles as well. 

Gasparo Angiolini (1731-1803), an 
Italian choreographer, wrote a ballet 
for the music of Gluck, ‘“L’orphelin 
de la Chine.” It is not only in the 18th 
and 19th centuries that we can find 
inspiration from the East. If we look 
at the beginning of our century, we would 
find that it is no mere, simple inspiration 
from subjects and decor, but rather 
from a knowledge and consideration 
of the spirit of Eastern peoples which 
represents an occasion for reflection 
and inspiration. In modern dance, 
Orientalism is not simply a superficial 
representation of mode or manner, 
but the penetration of the most profound 
meaning, in order to see the mystical 
or religious reasons of gestures and 
technique which are studied as well. 

We have on the one hand an essay 
on the recreation of Asiatic dance by 
Ruth Saint Denis, and on the other hand, 
the dramaturgic force of Mary Wigman, 
which demands penetrating these worlds 
in order to understand their spirit, not 
just simply gestures. 

The expressionist dance in middle 
Europe owes a great deal to Asiatic 
dance, which makes it very vivid. That 
is the reason why we find some elements 
Originating from Oriental tradition in 
the development of modern dance in 
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Europe and again in America. In ancient 
times, too, the Etruscans and Romans 
derived much from the Greeks and the 
Middle East in the domain of dance. 

In admiring the frescoes of tombs 
in the necropoli, we can find an affinity 
to the Orient in the Etruscan dance 
motifs where the positions and gestures 
always have particular kinds of “linear” 
and “angular” styles, which, from all 
evidence, are derived from ritual or 
magic dances. 

When we consider the spirit of 
modern dance, we notice the result of 
a relationship between an almost ritual 
value and a comprehension for move- 
ments of the human body in space. 
At the beginning of the development 
of free dance, it was at times a kind 
of war against classical dance. Truthfully 
speaking, classical ballet was transformed 
at the beginning of this century by 
its relation to and its contemporaneity 
with the visual arts, music, and literature. 
We can feel so with regard to inspiration 
but not techniques of choreography, 
as in the Russian ballets of Diaghilev. 

The propositions of Diaghilev, to 
see them from the point of view of 
technical vocabulary, are very stimulating 
and inspired, and have left their mark on 
the glorious school of St. Petersburg; the 
dancers for whom it was proposed (e.g., 
Fokine, Massine, Nijinska, Balanchine) 
have departed from this viewpoint by 
allowing it to evolve through their 
great personalities. 

As Doris Humphrey wrote in the 
1950s: “The dancer today should 
descend from the “pointes” and dance 
with naked feet to fathom a little more 
his human relation with gravity and 
reality.” At the beginning, this liberaliza- 
tion was translated into an extreme 
asceticism of movement, then, gradually 


people mitigated this extremism, and 


demanded elimination of all purely 
decorative elements. 
In ballet, dancers always express 


their efforts by separating themselves 
from the ground, abandoning it, breaking 
with gravity through all the artifices 
of lightness. In modern dance, on the 
other hand, dancers go toward the 
ground, cling to it, perpetually in contact 
with the earth (the generative Earth 
Mother). For people separating them- 
selves from the ground, finding equi- 
librium is almost impossible (‘‘fall re- 
covery”). The means of expression 
of modern dance come from general 
rather than fixed principles. They come 
for example from principles of active 
center, direction, center-movement, from 
where one derives innumerable possibil- 
ities of the most variable applications. 
We stress that ballet is a series of poses 
naturally linked by movements as fluid 
as possible, in a general idea of construc- 
tion in which we do not notice effort 
from the dancer’s manner. In modern 
dance, on the contrary, effort is very 
often well visible. 

Martha Graham conceives dance as 
movement (people know well of Laban’s 
“discipline of positions” for classical 
ballet as opposed to “‘discipline of 
movement? for modern dance), and 
she affirms that the impulse of movement 
should travel through the whole body, 
including the length of the arms and 
legs, and that it is more important to 
be served by the ground than to avoid 
it. 

We have already seen how much 
classical ballet has entered into the 
conscience of Eastern peoples. In Japan, 
as in China, people study academic dance 
curriculums and there are companies 
specially devoted to classical dance. 
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Some people would say that the delicate 
character and the classical style could 
not be stretched, and adapted to the 
physique of these peoples. However, 
the grace of proportions does not neces- 
sarily consist in stretched lines. 

For example, people know Yoko 
Morishito, an excellent classical dancer 
who comes from Japan. She is very 
small, and has a figure of such harmonious 
elegance that people in her company, 
the Matsuyama Ballet Company, like 
to see her dance beside Nureyev in 
“Giselle” or in “Don Quixote” (an 
exceptional contrast). Many dancers 
of the Asiatic East have gained national 
prominence through classical dance, and 
are mentioned in compendiums. 

It is necessary again to point out 
in modern dance a very great influence 
of the East and especially in its acrobatic 
qualities. It if is true that in antiquity, 
as today, people regarded classical dance 
to be as inspired from the East as modern 
dance, it is also true that in American 
modern dance there has been a diffusion 
and penetration from the Far East with 
very good results. 

As many dancers from _ Korea, 
Vietnam, China, and Japan arrive in 
Europe as in America, with an extra- 
ordinary cultural formation and tre- 
mendous knowledge of new techniques 
which have been learned from Western 
masters, it is an extraordinary exchange, 
a coming together of forces which has 
crossed from one continent to another. 

Previously, it was curiosity which 
enticed artists to search for the exotic. 
They were fascinated by the experience 
of a different and far-away world which 
they wanted to know about and even 
imitate. Now, for more intimate reasons, 
it is the study and the search for a 
technique which will penetrate the 


nature, the spirit, and the characteriza- 
tion. The 18th, 19th, and also the 
beginning of the 20th centuries have 
touched the formal aspects, and today, 
it is the cultural exchange which brings 
to us directly the experience of dancers, 
their cultural originality, the flavor 
of Oriental countries. 

Dance may represent (as we have 
largely seen today) the original root 
of theater in both the West and the 
East. And it is also the wisdom of the 
Chinese which teaches us many things. 
It is said in an ancient Chinese book: 
“In joy, man pronounces words. But 
words are not enough, so he prolongs 
them. The words prolonged are not 
enough, so he modulates them. The 
words modulated are not enough either, 
so without ever knowing, his hand makes 
gestures, his legs quiver...” 

Now let us here stop the discourse, 
for there is not anything to add, only 
the pleasure we feel (we Westerners) 
when we attend a performance of the 
Chinese Opera which from the beginning 
to the end shows us the soul of this 
people. Again, another point on deriva- 
tions and especially about Eastern themes, 
a very small repertoire of the Orient 
echoes in Puccinis ‘La Turandot.” 
Here are Chinese dances which we find 
everywhere in ballets of the romantic 
repertoire, and in the “Nutcracker,” 
above all. 

Here is again ‘“‘Parade’’ by Cocteau- 
Satie-Masine-Picasso, where a personage 
coming out of the circus turns out to 
be a conjuror who was born from the 
wave of the hand of Picasso. Or again, 
Fokine, who in 1936 created Chinese 
atmosphere in ‘“’Epreuve d’amour,” a 
ballet performed by the Russian Ballet 
of Rene Blum (design and costume 
by Derain). He was inspired by a Korean 
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tale on a musical attribution in Mozart’s 
music. 

This, I feel, is enough for such cita- 
tions. What is important is to think 
on what dance represents, beyond all 
considerations of cultural tradition, as 


a unique language, truly universal in 
the strict sense of the word, linked 
to human body and all its possibilities 
of expression, and speaking to everyone 
everywhere a direct and effective message. 


Chinese Influence on Western Arts 


Dr. Petra ten-Doesschate Chu 


( ti EL ta FF ) 


When we want to describe the rela- 
tions between Europe and China through 
the ages in the most general terms, the 
best characterization that comes to mind 
is ‘“‘mutual misunderstanding.” Two 
cultures that evolved over severa! 
thousands of years in virtually complete 
isolation from each other, of necessity 
developed along different lines and, in 
first instance, had only general human 
concerns in common. 

Though China and Europe were 
mutually aware of each other’s existence 
at least since Roman times, and though 
occasional direct communication took 
place between them since the latter part 
of the Middle Ages, when a few daring 
European merchants like Marco Polo, 
and missionaries like John of Monte 
Corvino, made the long and arduous trip 
to China, it was not until after the 
discovery of the sea route around Africa 
by the Portuguese Vasco da Gama in 
1498, and the subsequent penetration of 
China by Portuguese merchants in 1514, 
that lasting contacts were established. 
From then on, intercourse between China 
and Europe grew rapidly. Four European 


nations, in particular, were instrumental 
in establishing and maintaining relations 
with China: the Portuguese and, to a 
lesser extent, the Spanish in the sixteenth 
century, the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century, and the English in the eighteenth 
century. 

Throughout this period, intercourse 
between Europe and China was in two 
different spheres: material and intellec- 
tual. Material contacts were maintained 
by private merchants and trading 
companies, such as the Dutch and English 
East-India companies, which yearly sent 


` thousands of large sailing vessels to China 


with the special purpose of buying spices, 
tea, silk, porcelain, lacquerware, and 
curiosa, for which there was a great 
demand in Europe. Interestingly, the 
Chinese seem to have had little use for 
European goods and, generally, insisted 
on being paid in gold or silver bullion. 
Intellectual contacts were the near 
exclusive monopoly of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who with the conversion of 
China hoped to make up for the losses 
caused by the Reformation in Europe. 
Their proselytizing efforts met with little 
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success, however, until the arrival in 1583 
of the Portuguese missionary Matteo 
Ricci, who realized that the only way to 
get a foothold in China was by trading the 
privilege to preach for European 
knowledge. Thus it was that many highly 
educated Jesuits, expert in the fields 
of astronomy and medicine, were sent 
to China, where, in exchange for services 
rendered to the court, they were allowed 
to proceed with their missionary work. 
The majority of these missionaries, of 
necessity, became well versed in Chinese 
language and culture, and were able to 
provide Europe with a more indepth 
knowledge of China and the Chinese than 
travelers and merchants ever could. 
Moreover, the Jesuits, as early as the 
second half of the seventeenth century, 
produced the first translations of Chinese 
classics that appeared on the European 


market. These included translations 
of Ta Hsueh ( K& ), Chung Yung 
(+ ) and Confucius’ writings. 


Through these translations, and through 
their owr writings about China, the 
Jesuits were to a large extent responsible 
for the European perception of China as 
an ideally governed country. This 
perception was particularly widespread 
in eighteenth-century France, where 
philosophers like Voltaire and Quesnay 
viewed China as a model of the system 
of enlightened absolutism that they stood 
for. Although occasional attempts were 
made, particularly by Quesnay, to inject 
certain elements of Chinese political 
philosophy into the French governmental 
system, on the whole this seems to have 
met with little success. The only Chinese 
example that was actually followed was 
entirely of a symbolic nature: in 1756, 
at the suggestion of Quesnay, King Louis 
XV imitated the custom of the Chinese 
emperors of guiding the plough at the first 
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spring tilling of the land. 

Though Chinese philosophy had only 
a limited impact in Europe, a more 
pronounced influence was exerted by 
Chinese art and crafts. Where occasional 
objets dart, in particular patterned silks, 
had found their way to Europe during 
the Middle Ages, it was not until the 
sixteenth century that larger quantities 
of Chinese artistic wares, including silks, 
porcelains, lacquered objects, and perhaps 
also occasionally painted scrolls were 
imported into Europe. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
many shiploads of such wares arrived 
yearly in European ports. The decorative 
scenes and figures on Chinese art objects, 
such as Chinese plates, lacquer screens, 
or printed silks, did much to shape the 
popular European vision of China, or 
Cathay as it was commonly called in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This vision was complemented and 
often made more fanciful by European 
travel literature. Ever since Marco Polo. 
European travelers had written down and 
published their often superficial travel 
impressions so that by the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, a vast array 
of more or less fabulous literature on 
China was available. Among the 
multitude of these books, special mention 
must be made of a report written by 
John Nieuhoff, steward to a Dutch 
embassy that was dispatched to Peking in 
the mid-seventeenth century with the 
purpose of establishing trade relations 
with China. Nieuhoffs Gezantschap der 
Nederlandsche Oost-Indische Compagnie 
became especially popular because it was 
illustrated with engravings after drawings 
by the author himself, which comple- 
mented the visual picture of China already 
obtained through the study of Chinese 
art objects. Though Nieuhoff’s book was 
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followed by several other 


volumes on the Far East, it remained one 
of the most important sources of visual 
information about China throughout the 





“Pagoode.” Illustration in John Nieuhoff’s Gezantschap der Nederlandsche 
Oost-Indische Compagnie. 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Chinese art objects and European 
travel books, the average European 
formed himself a picture of Cathay as a 
land of cragged mountains and mean- 
dering rivers, inhabited by little China- 
men, dressed in flowing silk robes and 
conical hats, who spent their days in 
leisure, sipping tea in little pavilions or 
strolling to porcelain pagodas decorated 
with silver tinkling bells. Cathay was 
ruled by an all-powerful emperor, who 
lived in a splendid palace decked with 
silver, gold, and precious stones. When 
we study the influence of Chinese art in 
the West, we can make a few broad 
general statements. Firstly, this influence 
began in the seventeenth century, cul- 
minated in the eighteenth century, ebbed 
away in the nineteenth, and reappeared in 
the twentieth century. During the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the influence of Chinese arı 


illustrated 


manifested itself in particular in the 


gradual acquisition of new craft techni- 
ques, notably the fabrication of porcelain 
and lacquer, as well as the increasing use 
of Chinese decorative 
motifs. In the eighteenth 
century, Chinese influence 
penetrated all the arts, 
including painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, garden 
design, interior decoration, 
and practically all the 
minor arts. Chinese in- 
fluences decreased to make 
place for a strong influence 
of Japanese art in the 
latter part of the nine- 
teenth century; but in the 
early twentieth century, 
Chinese artistic influences 
reappeared, though in an 
entirely different form. 
Whereas previously Chinese influences had 
stemmed almost exclusively from the 
decorative arts, now Westerners became 
interested in the great works of classical 
Chinese painting as well as their under- 
lying philosophy. Consequently, in the 
twentieth century, as we shall see, it is 
not so much Chinese art, per se, but 
rather Chinese artistic philosophy that 
made an imprint on Western art. 

Of all the various Chinese art forms, 
porcelain was and perhaps still is the most 
widely appreciated in the West. It is not 
without reason that in the English 
language it is referred to as “china”, 
as it has always been closely identified 
with Chinese art and culture. 

Chinese porcelain made its way to 
Europe as early as the fifteenth century 
and sporadically even before that. In- 
itially, porcelain objects would be part of 
collections of curiosa; later in the 
sixteenth century, they began to be more 
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systematically collected. An inventory 
of the collection of the Medici family 
in 1553 lists some 375 pieces of porcelain, 
including white, blue-and-white, and 
celadon wares. During the seventeenth 
century, porcelain collecting became a 
vogue and, particularly in the Nether- 
lands, no house was complete without 
its porcelain cabinet. In the next century, 
the vogue for porcelain collecting passed 
to Germany, where every little count 
or duke boasted his Porzellanzimmer 
(porcelain room). It is well to note here 
that throughout the seventeenth and well 
into the eighteenth century, the bulk 
of the exported wares was in the blue- 
and-white Wan Li and K’ang Hsi styles, 
which were by far the most popular in 
Europe. Often the exported wares were 
of lesser quality than those for domestic 
use. The shapes of the exported 
vessels were both Oriental and 
European, as from the sixteenth 
century on, Western traders pro- 
vided the Chinese with European 
models to be copied. 

When first known in Europe, 
porcelain was a material surrounded 
by mystery. It was thought to have 
magical properties, including the 
power to render poison contained 
within it harmless. Its fabrication 
baffled Europeans. There were 
theories that it was made of eggshells 
or shellfish and that porcelain had to 
remain underground for one hundred 
years before it was ready for use. | 
From the sixteenth century on, 
European potters tried to duplicate 
Chinese porcelain but it was not 
until the first decade of the eighteenth 
century that the recipe for authentic 
hard-paste porcelain in the manner of the 
Chinese was found. Before then, however, 
potters in various parts of Europe had 
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made thin and delicate imitation or 
“soft-paste” porcelain wares that copied 
the shape and decoration of imported 
Chinese vessels. 

The first such attempt was made 
in Florence, Italy, in the factory of 
Francis I de Medici. The production 
of imitation Chinese wares was short- 
lived, however, and today only some 
forty specimens survive. These are blue- 
and-white ceramic vases and dishes, gener- 
ally of Italian shapes but decorated in a 
manner that seems to be derived from 
Chia Ch’ing and Wan li wares. It was not 
unitl the next century that Chinese blue- 
and-white porcelain was imitated on a 
larger scale. The famous ceramic factories 
at Delft, Holland, played a key role in this 
respect. Though the Dutch imported large 
quantities of blue-and-white or “‘kraak”’ 
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Delft-ware plaquette, Ist quarter 18th century, Utrecht, Central 


Museum. 


porcelain throughout the seventeenth 
century, the demand continually surpassed 
the supply so that prices were exceedingly 
high. From the beginning of the century, 
therefore, Dutch factories, particularly 
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those of Delft, produced imitations 
of Wan Li and K’ang Hsi wares in thin 
soft-paste porcelain. Some of the early 
Delft ceramic wares are so close to 
authentic Chinese porcelain that at a 
superficial glance, one might easily be 
misled. Most of the later Delft products, 
however, immediately betray their Dutch 
origin through their shapes and the 
fanciful character of their decorations. 
Next to Delft, other ceramic factories 
also produced imitation Chinese wares, 
most importantly those at Nevers and 
Rouen in France. Yet, however close 
the European blue-and-white wares, at 
times, may have resembled their Chinese 
prototypes, the fact that they were 
soft-paste porcelain, and, therefore, 
essentially .ceramic, would always betray 
their real origin. 

It was not until the early eighteenth 
century that the secret of true or hard- 
paste porcelain was discovered. It is not 
coincidental that this discovery was made 
in Germany, for by the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, porcelain collecting 
had become a real craze among the many 
small sovereigns that ruled Germany 
at the time. The Elector of Saxony, 
Augustus the Strong, surpassed all others 
in this regard and it was at his court, 
in 1709, that the first true porcelain 
was made by the alchemist Johann 
Bottger. Augustus the Strong immedi- 
ately capitalized on BOottger’s invention 
and the Saxon factory at Meissen, which 
was under his direct patronage, for the 
next half century was to play a leading 
role in porcelain production throughout 
Europe. Though Meissen wares were of 
many different shapes and decorations, 
the influence of Chinese porcelain is 
found in a great many pieces, particularly 
those of an early date. Aside from vases 
and crockery decorated with Chinese 


scenes, Meissen was noteworthy for its 
production of porcelain statuettes that 
often represented Chinese-derived figures, 
including Kuan Yin’s ( #% ), Pagods 
(travesties of Chinese images of Pu Sa 
( p ), and Chinese men, women, and 
children in more or less fanciful costumes. 

The Meissen factory carefully guarded 
the secret of porcelain making, but it 
nevertheless leaked out and before long 
various factories in Germany and else- 
where likewise began to produce porcelain 
wares. Though nowhere as important as 
in Meissen, the impact of Chinese 
porcelain can be found in the production 
of all European porcelain factories of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 


After 1860, however, when the Meissen 





1720. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Meissen Pagod, c. 
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factory began to deteriorate and the 
French factory at Sévres emerged as 
the leading producer of fine porcelains, 
Chinoiserie in ceramics and porcelain 
gradually declined. 

Next to porcelain, lacquer was 
another technique that was closely 
identified with the Far East, though 
perhaps less with China than with Japan. 
Lacquered objects from the Orient first 
came to Europe in the late sixteenth 
century and were quick to arouse 
admiration for their durability, luster, 
and perfect smoothness. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
both the Dutch and the English imported 
large amounts of lacquer ware, including 
screens, cups, dishes, and other small-scale 
objects, trunks and furniture especially 
made for the European market, as well as 
decorative lacquer panels to be made into 
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Illustration in John Stalker and George Parker’s 
A Treatise on Japanning and Varnishing (1688). 


furniture by European cabinet makers. 

Like porcelain, lacquer was much in 
demand and as the imported wares were 
expensive, attempts were made to copy 
the Oriental technique at home. This 





led to the development of ‘‘japanning,”’ 
a modified lacquer technique in which 
shellac was substituted for the Oriental 
tsi (#) resin, unavailable in Europe. A 
number of handbooks published during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century 
describe the japanning technique. By far 
the most read among them was A Treatise 
on Japanning and Varnishing by John 
Stalker and George Parker, published in 
London in 1688. This book combines 
recipes and instructions with patterns 
for decorations in ‘“‘Chinese” style, which 
in spite of their somewhat crude and 
primitive character were widely imitated. 
Japanning reached a zenith of popularity 
in the eighteenth century, when it was 
practiced both by professional craftsmen 
and amateurs. Though most japanned 
objects were Western in form and purpose, 
such as commodes, highboys, secretaires, 
and various knick-knacks, 
their decoration was 
generally of Oriental in- 
spiration, mostly showing 
Chinese landscapes with 
kiosks or pagodas, 
furnished with little 
figures in long flowing 
robes. As in the case of 
porcelain, we can say, as 
a general rule, that the 
earlier lacquer objects 
more closely resembled 
authentic Chinese or 
Japanese prototypes than 
the later wares, which are 
often fanciful to the 
extreme. 

Whereas in the area of porcelain and 
lacquer the dependence of Europe on the 
Orient is obvious and easily traced, the 
relations between Chinese and European 
architecture and garden design are less 
clear-cut. One must realize, first of all, 
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that in contrast to Oriental porcelain 
and lacquer wares, which were readily 
available for viewing to every interested 
European, Oriental buildings and gardens 
were known to most only through 
descriptions and pictures in books. 


Lacquer decorations in the Chinese Pavilion at 
Drottningholm, Sweden, 1960s. 


Consequently, the knowledge of these 
arts was necessarily incomplete and there 
was a great deal of room for speculation 
and imagination. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, in England, a new type of garden 
design developed that was substantially 
different from the traditional formal 
gardens that were common in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
contrast to the stiff symmetry and 
controlled order of the latter, the new 





English gardens distinguished themselves 
by a carefully controlled irregularity. 
Though the new English garden was no 
doubt inspired by the seventeenth century 
ideal landscape paintings of a Claude 
Lorrain or Salvator Rosa, several 
contemporary writers and critics related 
it to what little they knew of Chinese 
garden design. As early as 1685, Sir 
William Temple criticized the symmetry 
of traditional landscaping and contrasted 
it with the studied irregularity of Chinese 
garden design. In his Gardens of 
Epicurus, he wrote: 


Among us the beauty of Buildings and 
Planting is placed chiefly in some 
Proportions, Symmetries. or Unifor- 
mities; our walks and our trees ranged so 
as they answer to one another, and at 
exact Distances. The Chinese scorn 
this way of planting. . . their imagina- 
tion is employed in contriving figures 
where the Beauty shall be great, and 
strike the eye, without any order of 
Disposition of parts, that shall be 
commonly or easily observed. ... 


Several writers after Temple drew the 
connection between informal landscaping 
and Chinese garden design, including 
Addison, Shaftesbury, and Walpole, while 
outside England this connection appears 
to have been so obvious that the French 
referred to the new asymmetrical English 
gardens as ‘‘jardins anglo-chinois” (Anglo- 
Chinese gardens). 

In fact, of course, English gardens had 
little in common with Chinese gardens. 
Not only were the latter much smaller 
in size and planted in a different way, 
but also, and perhaps most importantly, 
they sprang from an entirely different 
philosophy. 

In order to underscore the presumably 
Chinese origin of English gardens, they 
were often furnished with small 
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Chinese-style garden structures, such as 
crescent-shaped bridges, pagodas, or 
teahouses, which were preferably placed 
on the side of a pond or underneath a 
large weeping willow so as to form a little 
exotic note within the larger context of 
the garden. Admittedly, these Chinese 
garden structures were often part of a 
whole array of garden pavilions that 
generally included a miniature classical 
temple, a Gothic chapel, a rustic cottage in 
fairy-tale style. 


The designs of Chinese garden 
structures, which were quite popular 


from the late seventeenth to the early 
nineteenth century on, range from the 
completely fanciful to rather faithful 
copies of Chinese structures. A study of 
design books of this period illuminates 
this point. The well-known books of 
William Halfpenny (pseudonym of Michael 
Hoarde), for Chinese 
Temples and Chinese and Gothic Architec- 
ture Properly Ornamented, show a wide 
variety of designs for villas, bridges, 
greenhouses, and even an obelisk in 
“Chinese Taste,” which give evidence 
of the author’s fertile imagination, yet 
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total lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of Chinese architecture. By 


contrast, William Chambers’ Designs of 
Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, 
Machines, and Utensils (1757), based on 
drawings made by the architect during 
a visit to Canton, contains rather faithful 
renderings of Chinese buildings in Ching 
Dynasty style. Chambers himself was 
responsible for one of the larger Chinese 
garden structures that has been preserved, 
the Pagoda at Kew Gardens in the 
outskirts of London, completed in 1762. 
Though not modeled after any particular 
Chinese building, it remains one of the 
most authentic Chinese structures ever 
built in the West. This can easily be seen 


_~when we compare it with contemporary 


Chinese buildings, both in England and 
The pagoda at Alton Towers, 
for example, looks  fairy-like in 
comparison with its upturned eaves from 
which little bells are hanging. Even more 


elsewhere. 
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Chinese pagoda, Alton Towers, Staffordshire, 1824. 


whimsical is the Chinese Dairy at Woburn 
Abbey, which combines a Renaissance 
arcade with a Chinese-style roof. On 
the continent we find similarly 
extravagant structures. The Philosopher’s 


House and the Chinese Pavilion at 
Bonnelles, France, now, like so many 
Chinoiserie structures, unfortunately 


destroyed, must have formed a delight- 


fully exotic retreat within a typical 
continental ‘“Anglo-Chinese” garden. 


Equally charming is the now dilapidated 
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Chinese Dairy, Woburn Abbey, 1787. 


Chinese House in the Desert de Retz, 
likewise in France, built for Francois 
Racine de Monville in the 1770s. A small 
three-storey building with upturned roofs 
supported by imitation bamboo columns, 
it is decorated with intricate lattice 
panels and statues of Chinamen holding 
lanterns on the four corners. 

In Germany, the Chinese House at 


Sans-Souci is similarly far gee —— 


removed from Oriental 
architecture. Built on the 
initiative of Frederick the 
Great, it counts among its 
exotic features columns in 
the form of palm trees and 
decorative sandstone 
statues of |Chinamen. 
Other than that, the ex- 
terior has little that is 
Chinese about it. In 
Germany, perhaps the 
greatest architectural folly 
was a complete Chinese 
village called Moulang, 
which was built for the 
landgrave of Kassel beside 





the Wilhelmshöhe Lake 
in 1781. Now virtually 
gone, the village originally 
comprised a number of 
little Chinoiserie cottages 
at either side of a stream 
called Hu-Kiang, which 
was crossed by a fretted 
crescent-shaped bridge. In 
addition, there were a 
Chinese dairy, a barn, and 
several stables. The village 
was actually used for dairy 
work but as no Chinese 
milkmaids were available, 
black girls were used to 


underscore the exotic 
flavor. 
Only one other Chinoiserie folly 


could match the absurdity of Moulang, 
namely, Virginia Water, the brainchild 
of the Duke of Cumberland. Within the 
lake, dug by the Duke’s soldiers, was a 
Chinese island with a curved bridge 
and a little pavilion decked with white 
tiles set in red lead, and decorated with 
bells and Chinese ornaments. The island 
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Engraving of Philosopher’s House and Chinese Pavilion at Bonnelles, 
France, c. 1776. 
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was reached by an imitation Chinese junk, 
called Tke Mandarin, which on party 
nights was illuminated. 


The interior decora- 
tion of these Chinese 
garden structures was 


often as fanciful as their 
exteriors. Unfortunately, 
few interiors have been 
preserved in their original 
form. The rooms of the 
Chinese Pavilion at 
Drottningiolm, Sweden, 
are characteristic of most 
Chinoiserie interiors in 
that they combine a 
basically Western layout 
with Chinese or Chinese- 
inspired decoration 
elements. The same can 
be said of the considera- 
bly later interiors of the Royal Pavilion 
in Brighton, England, which combine 
a profusion of Chinese and Chinoiserie 
elements <o create an overall effect that 
is entirely non-Chinese. 

A final subject that remains to be 
treated is the relationship between 
Chinese and Western paintings. Here 
we immediately stumble on one major 
difficulty, namely, our total ignorance of 
what was known in the West about 
Chinese painting, other than porcelain 
painting. For, whereas we are quite 
well informed about the imports of silks, 
porcelains. and lacquer wares into Europe, 
we know next to nothing about the 
importation of scroll paintings. Certainly, 
they were never exported wholesale in 
the way porcelain and lacquer wares were, 
but it seems quite probable that 
occasionally paintings were brought over 
from China by European travelers, 
missionaries, and merchants. 

A good deal of speculatory writing 
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has been devoted to the possible influence 
of Chinese scroll paintings of the Sung 
and Yuan periods on fourteenth-century 





Engraving of the Chinese yacht of the Duke of Cumberland, 1754. 


Italian paintings, particularly in the works 
of the so-called Sienese school. It has 
been noted, for example, that the famous 
fresco of Guido Riccio da Fogliano by 
Simone Martini, as well as other works 
by the same master, are akin to 
contemporary Chinese painting in their 
treatment of space and the sparse 
economy of pictorial means. Other 
sporadic influences of Chinese painting 
have been found in paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Most 
interestingly, a painting by the Dutch 
artist Henri met de Bles, representing the 
Garden of Eden, not only shows a 
landscape setting that is reminiscent of 
Chinese landscape painting, but also 
displays a Fountain of Life in the shape 
of a Chinese pagoda. 

After the sixteenth century, such 
incidental similarities between Western 
art and Oriental art completely disappear, 
yet, at theend of the seventeenth century, 
Chinese influences reoccur, though this 
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time in an entirely different form. No 
longer is there any similarity in style, but 
instead we find an interest in more or less 
fanciful subject matters, in a way similar 
to what we have seen in Chinoiserie 
lacquer and porcelain painting. The 
paintings by French artists like Francois 


Boucher and Jean-Baptiste Pillement, who ` 


were best-known for their Chinoiserie 
style, are primarily of a decorative nature. 
Though they are often delightful in their 
light-heartedness and playfulness, they 
have nothing in common with Chinese 
scroll painting and, in spite of their 
Chinese 
Western in style. 

Not until the twentieth century were 
Westerners to acquire a broader 
knowledge and a more profound under- 
standing of Chinese painting. European 
scholars like . Raphael Petrucci, Osvald 
Siren, and Arthur Waley, not only 
interested Western collectors and 
museums in acquiring Chinese paintings, 
but also, through their books on Chinese 


subject matter, are entirely: 


art and art philosophy, provided the West 
with an understanding of Chinese art and 
culture hitherto nonexistent. The impact 
in the West of Oriental art theory and 
aesthetics has been profound and 
pervasive, ranging from the works of the 
early twentieth-century painter Matisse 
to the works of contemporary American 
artists like Franz Kline. In the works, 
of these artists, we must look less for the 
actual copying of Chinese forms. than for 
a similarity in spirit. l 

With the desire on the part of 
twentieth-century Western artists to 
understand and possibly assimilate the 
philosophy of Oriental art rather than to 
merely imitate forms (an attempt that 
is presently reciprocated by many 
Oriental artists), a new phase in the rela- 
tions between Chinese art and Western 


art has begun, a phase that will end a long 


period of mutual misunderstanding and. 
will hopefully lead not only to increased 
mutual respect, but also to a broadening 
of vision on both sides. 


New Directions in Art Education of Sri Lanka 


Dr. Tissa Kariyawasam 


Ancient Sinhala literary works, 
written during the twelfth century, 
supply us with a list of various disciplines 
with which a person should acquaint 
himself. Out of these sixty-four arts 
mentioned, poetry, dance, music, and 
painting ‘are génerally recognized as 
being associated with the elite of society. 
During the fifteenth century, before 
the arrival of the Portuguese in Colombo, 
members of the Royal Family appear 
to have had a knowledge of these arts. 
There is evidence of this in the Sandesa 
(message) poems. When the British 
‘invaded the southern coastal belt of 
Sri Lanka, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, there were many poets 
in the area around Matara. For example, 
a poet who suffered a lot in her lifetime, 
employed verse as a medium to fathom 
the feelings of a British administrator 
-and her writings occupy an important 
place in the literature attributed to the 
Matara period of Sinhala poetry. 

Wher a new wave of theater was 
introduced in 1877, the local dramatists 
followed the rigid patterns of the village 
drama forms, including the introduction 
of females on stage for a limited time 
only. In 1886, when the late John de 
Silva produced Ramayanaya, the role 
of Sita was played by a woman by the 


name of Ana Perera. ‘This period was 
referred to as Nurti and a large number 
of males and females performed as actors, 
singers, and musicians. Thus there were 
two systems for the learning of the 
arts in Sri Lanka: 1) the formal art 
education; 2) the folk tradition of 
art education. | 

The Department of Public Education, 
under the curriculum of technical col- 
leges, introduced drawing as a subject 
in 1883. This, too, was done in a very 
rudimentary way, there being no properly 
drawn up syllabus. It was in 1901 that 
certain definite steps were taken towards 
establishing art education on a permanent 
basis. This was made possible by opening 
a Drawing and Art Department at the 
Ceylon Technical College. One of the 
main objects: of this new department 
was the training of.-teachers who could 
eventually take up appointments as 
full-time art instructors in schools. In 
order to exterid these facilities to others, 
free art classes were conducted in a 
few outstations like Kandy and Jaffna. 
The Drawing Teachers’ Certificate 
Examination, which was held by the 
Ministry of Education for the first time 
in 1902, firmly established the place 
of the art instfuctor in the school. During 
these formative years of art education 
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in’ Sri Lanka, C.F. Winzer, the first 
Inspector of Art in the Department 
of Education, and Geoffry Beling, who 
succeeded him in 1932, rendered a great 
service. They: were able to reorientate 
the teaching of art in schools and rescue 
it from being exposed to the peril of 
imitating cheap forms of Western art. 
Regular refresher courses and exhibitions 
were held in various parts of the country, 
and the Drawing Teachers’ Certificate 
Examination was conducted according 
to a syllabus modified from time_to time 
to keep pace with the latest trends in 
art education. Art galleries were built 
in Kandy, Galle, and Jaffna. 

The second form of traditional 
learning in arts was not so well known 
among the elite, but was still the popular 
medium of learning arts among the 
villagers. In every village there were 
two or three traditional masters 
(gurunnanse-teacher) who were rec- 
ognized components in the arts of 
the country. These artists mostly be- 
longed to a community that occupied 
a lower place in the social system, which 
in a way hindered the progress of art 
education. These traditional masters 
could also be divided into two categories 
according to. geographical location and 
the methods they employed. Along 
the coastal areas and the mid-Kandyan 
area, e.g., the Hatara korale and the 
Siyana korale, the laymen were the 
traditional masters. Even here we notice 
that different castes are involved. In 
the low country, along the coastal belt, 
there is no rigid caste difference among 
these masters. But in the two korales 
mentioned earlier, the system of caste 
was followed in a’rigid manner. In 
the hill country, not only the laymen 
but also the members of the upper class 
were inclined to learn a little of their 


traditional dancing and drumming when 
they were young. 

It was immaterial whether the teacher 
came from the low country or the hill 
country when it came to art education. 
The characteristics pertaining to both 
low and hill country are similar in nature. 
They are the masters in many areas 
and we must bear in mind that art, 
according to the traditional way of 
thinking, is not a limited field. Dance, 
music, painting, sculpture, drumming, 
reading horoscopes, communicating with 
deities and demons for the welfare of 
the people, were the functions they 
performed. Therefore, in one way or 
other, the traditional masters became 
a major force in the life of the people. 
There are boys who have a desire to 
learn dancing when they are quite young. 
The parents will then have discussions 
with a traditional master who normally 
lives in a small house, and makes arrange- 
ments for their son to learn from the 
master. The boy must forget his own 
caste and as a pupil should pay. homage 
to the master in the traditional manner 
of presenting betel leaves. It is accepted 
that the parents should carry with them 
a basket full of rice, sweets, and other 
necessary items for household work 
on the first day they visit the master. 


. Normally, in the house of the master, 


there are different types of . drums, 
namely, the Kandyan drum, if he is 
from the hill country, Tammattam or 
kettle drum, an Udekki, Kaytalam, 
and Panteru Valalu. These afe the 
necessary instruments for the teaching 
of dancing. A pole which is horizontally 
placed, two and one-half feet :above 
ground level, Known as Dandiyama, 
is also a feature essential for the trainee 
dancer. The twelve exercises known 
as Dandiyame Haramba, associated with 
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the Dandivama, are meant for the body. 
The limbs, the trunk, and the gait of 
a dancer are controlled and the rhythm 
is developed in him with these twelve 
exercises. | 

The boy comes in the mornings or 
sometimes in the evenings, and after 
taking instructions from the master, 
he will heve to practice by himself for 
the rest of the day. There is no fixed 
timetable, and as such the teacher also 
is not available for the whole day. After 
giving the necessary instructions in one 
Haramba (exercise), the teacher will 
attend to his other duties, or he may 
- go to see a patient who is ill somewhere, 
or to read a horoscope of a patient 
in another village. Sometimes, another 
trainee dancer who is a little senior 
will assist the newcomer with the drum 
or reading aloud the pada or the beat. 
With the Kaytalama, he might assist 
the dancer to fall in line with the meter 
and rhythm. Sometimes the trainee 
goes home for lunch and comes back 


in the evening. ‘We note here that the. 


education is not formal, and also not 
scheduled according to a timetable. 
- Today, the dancer will take at least 
a year or sometimes even more to master 
these twelve exercises. 

The length of time creates no problem 
because the learning of dancing is not 
the main forte of the child. He will 
have to do farming with his father, 
and also learn other disciplines in another 
school or at the temple. But the longer 
he spends in learning the exercises, the 
better it will be for the poses he earns 
as he could then be the proud owner 
of a flexible body which is an asset 
_ to a dancer. 

At the second stage, he will follow 
a course of twelve exercises called Goda 
Haramabas without touching the 


Dandiyama. He will be accompained 
by a drummer. When he has specialized 
in these Haramabas, he will start with 
various padas connected with ritualistic 
dances. The padas of offerings (puja 
pada), which are seven in number, will 
be his first lesson in real dancing. 
Utilizing the experience he has gained 
in the first two stages of Dandiyame 


= Haramba and Goda Haramba, he will 


master these seven padas of offerings. 
He will have to recite the padas word by 
word and the drummer will assist him in 
playing the padas. 

All the dances of the Kandayan 
and low country traditions are con- 
nected with the main rituals. These 
rituals are mainly chanted. The dancer 
by this time has not only learned dancing, 
but also some drumming. He should 
be able to sing and he will, therefore, 
have to start with Katapahadiya, or long 
sentences, a mixture of hybrid Sanskrit 
and derivatives which will help the young 
boy to dispel the fear for words. He 
should then memorize: the verses to be 
recited at the dance. Thus, after another 
six or seven years, he becomes a dancer 
with a knowledge of drumming and 
traditional folk music.’ 

When the master.is invited for a ritual 
at a house of a patient who is afflicted 
with some disease caused by a demon 
or some malefactory deities, the young 
dancer will also accompany him. He 
will be a helpful attendant to carry 
the Ves Pettiya, or the box containing 
all the paraphernalia of a dancer, or 
the drum. Here, the practices associated 
with the caste system appear to be slowly 
vanishing. The master will give him a 
place in the ritual along with the other 
experienced dancers-in the arena. He 
will also go with them in a pada. This 
type of collective dancing is essential 
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for-a ritualistic dancer in the country. 
When the experienced drummers want 
to have a little rest, the young dancer 
plays the drum for the dancers. Here 
he has either to accompany or to join 
the dancers in their singing while playing 
the drum. In these ritualistic dances, 
the first two lines of the verse are recited 
by the dancer and at the end of the 
second line, the drummer or the new 
dancer has to join him in singing; this 
will provide the main dancer time for 
rest. This type of participation in the 
ritual not only gives the amateur a 
training in dancing, drumming, and 
singing, but also a knowledge of many 
other things. At the place where a ritual 
is performed, the master must erect 
pandals devoted to various deities and 
these pandals carry traditional modes 
of decoration made out of leaves. Some 
figures of deities have either to be painted 
or moulded with clay. Here, he must 
use colors according to different qualities 
of the deities as mentioned in the tradi- 
tional Books of Knowledge. Thus, 
the young boy, after a lapse of nearly 
seven years, will be accustomed to all 
the necessary interdisciplinary activities 

of an artist. He reaches the climax 
of his career as a dancer at a ceremony 
called Ves Bandeeme Mangallaya, or 
the Madu Baseeme Mangallya. It is 
an historic occasion for him. With the 
blessings of the Buddhist priests, he 
will wear the paraphernalia of a dancer. 
He thus ends his amateur period as a 
dancer and reaches the stage of recogni- 
tion where he could dance alone and 
without the help of the master. In 
this context, we must accept that 
according to the traditional system, 
art education in the country meant 
not only painting, but also dancing, 
drumming, moulding, and singing. This 


traditional system of art education 
was a more powerful one when compared 
with the art education sponsored by the’ 
Ministry of Education. 

During the latter half of the nine- . 
teenth century, Western vocal music 
was taught in some private schools in 
the main cities. There were the London 
Examinations, which continue to this 
day in pianoforte and violin. Singing 
and choirs were a distinct feature in 
the schools of the Christian denomina- 
tions. Those in the North and East 
Ceylon always had their ‘“Thevarams” 
(devotional songs). Carnatic music 
was taught in a number of these schools. 


Rabindranath Tagore and His Influence 


Arrival of Rabindranath Tagore and 
the performance of Sap Mocan at the 
Regal Theater in Colombo in May, 1934 
influenced the art education of this 
country. Tagore’s comments on the 
system of Kandyan dancing stressed 
the necessity for revival of dancing 
among those interested. Young boys 
who came from wealthy families showed 
an interest in music and dancing, and 
they went to India and started learning 
North Indian music and Kathakali and 
Kathak dancing at the feet of famous 
masters. After a six-year study with 
the masters, they came to Sri Lanka 
in 1940 as masters in either one of the 
instruments in instrumental music, or in 
vocal music. 


Gandharva Sabha and Its Activities 


Lanka Gandharva Sabha was formed 
by a few enthusiasts with the object 
of promoting the systematic study of 
Oriental music and dance. It was 
established in 1936, and conducted 
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an annual examination in three parts, 
awarding certificates to the successful 
candidates. This developed a tremendous 
interest mong music students 
foresaw in the Gandharva Sabha examina- 
tion high prospects of a future profes- 
sion. This enthusiasm saw a boundless 
growth whan the Department of Examina- 
tions recognized the certificate awarded 
by the Gandharva Sabha and recruited 
music teacners from among the successful 
candidates at this examination. The 
examinatians conducted by the Sabha 
were limited to Kandyan dance and 
music students. 

Steps were taken by the Ministry 
of Education to introduce Oriental 
music and Oriental dance into the schools 
in 1945. Realizing the need to organize 
the teaching of music and dance more 
methodically, the Department of Educa- 
tion appointed its first Inspector of 
Music in the same year. Sri Palee, 
inaugurated by Vilmot Perera under 
the’ guidance of Rabindranath Tagore, 
has conducted classes in music and 
dance from 1934 onwards. | 

In 1948, with the National In- 
dependence, W.B. Makuloluwa, an able 
young graduate from Santiniketan, arrived 
on the island and was appointed Inspector 
of Music in 1953. The Ministry of 
Education took over the activities of the 
Gandharva Sabha and issued certificates 
to the successful candidates. Traditional 
masters were encouraged by the state 
and they were given financial assistance 
to improve their knowledge of the village 
boys and giris. 

Mr. Makuloluwa, the Chief Education 
_ Officer in Music and Dance, is responsible 
for what has taken place in the field 
of art education after 1953. Art educa- 
tion was formulated by him and another 
significant event took place in the same 


who . 


year. 

The Department of Art was trans- 
ferred to Horton Place, and the courses 
were expanded to include music and 
dance. Thus, the Government College 
of Fine Arts was inaugurated, giving 
th existing traditional teaching system 
in the villages the opportunity to send 
their children for higher education in 
the arts. Though it may appear that 
the traditional system had reached its 
climax under the roof of the Government 


College of Fine Arts, unfortunately 
it did not become a reality. These three 
subjects, namely, dance, music, and 


painting, were separated from'eachother, 
and started to function as three separate 
schools. | | 

The teaching of painting and sculpture 
did not change under this system and 
was based on Western models. Later, 
traditional painting ‘was introduced as 
a subject but did not go very far. Due 
to a lack of general education, the 
students who learned the Western 
methods of painting and analyzed the 
Western masters, did not consider it 
worth their while spending time learning 
traditional art done by the folk artists 
of the country. These teachers and 
students possessed very little knowledge 
of the traditional paintings of the island. 
They studied the masters of the nine- 
teenth century and the 20th century 
of the West, and had no roots in the 


“island. 


Though it was accepted that there 
was a unity in all the arts according 
to traditional belief, the separation 
of subjects was nevertheless introduced, 
and the field of arts became limited 
within the new scheme. The College 
of Fine Arts allowed its students, at 
the beginning, to learn painting, sculpture, 
and dance as subjects with the new 
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separatist movement, but the subjects 


were limited. The three schools, namely, 


Arts and Crafts, Dancing and Ballet, 
and Music, were taught separately under 
the same roof. Petty professional 
arguments not only separated the fields 
subjectwise, they also tried to separate 
the three schools geographically. 

With the financial assistance offered 
by the state, the traditional masters 
continued their teaching at their homes. 
Temporary buildings were erected and 
the Kalayatanayas commenced teaching 
the traditional arts with due recognition. 
The students had an incentive to learn. 
The Arts Council of Ceylon, with W.B. 
Ratnayake as its secretary, introduced 
the inter-kalayatana competition system 
and the winners had an opportunity 
to appear in state functions, which 
brought in popularity. 

Apart from these government institu- 
tions, private schools were coming up 
in Colombo and other main towns. 
Students were taught by teachers who 
had a fair amount of knowledge of 
dance, music, or painting from abroad, 
and with assistance of the traditional 
masters in dance. Some painters started 
‘ their own private studios where they 
could teach those interested. Thus, 
Chitrasena Kalayatanaya for Dancing, 
Tambapanni for Ballet and Dancing, 
MGPkKalayatanaya at Kandy for Music, 
Sti Palee for activities associated with 
the arts, Amarasekera School of Painting, 
and Melborne Art School were started. 
They carried on their teaching without 
participating in government competitions. 

Two other organizations should be 
mentioned here for their service rendered 
to art education in the country. The 
Kandy Art Association, founded in 
1882, and the Ceylon Society of Arts, 
founded in 1887, encouraged the laymen 


in the fields of art education. Dr. Ranjan 
Abeysinghe, the chairman of the latter,- 
has introduced a series of lectures for 
laymen from 1980. 

Premakumar Epitawela, an exponent 
in Kathakali dancing, and Dr. Ranjan 
Abeysinghe, a dentist by profession, 
made great efforts and advocated that 
these arts must be taught at the university 
level some day. In 1965, Dr. Abeysinghe 
prepared a paper on the subject and 
published articles in the national press. 

In May, 1974, the Government 
College of Fine Arts was raised to the 
level of a University Institute, and the 
art education in this country came 
to be recognized as a subject to enter 
the university. The village folk arts 
were thus recognized as subjects of 
value in today’s society. Apart from 
painting, music has been recognized 
as a subject for the General Certificate 
of Education (Advanced Level) Examina- 
tion since 1967, and dancing since 1978. 
But there still were problems. The 
schools had no qualified teaching staff. 
The students had to sit for a practical 
examination and also a written examina- 
tion. The traditional teachers and those 
who came from Kalayatanayas were 
unable to teach them for the written 
examination since they themselves had 
acquired no theoretical training. In 
the subject of painting, though it had 
been a subject for nearly one hundred 
years, the students were taught only 
to draw objects on tables before them 
— a flower, a flower vase, or a plant. 
Though they were expected to study 
the history of art, this was never done. 
When they entered the Institute of 
Aesthetic Studies, they could learn only 
principles of painting and drawing. 
From the first year onwards, in addition 
to the Western techniques, they also 
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learn the traditional painting systems 
in Sri Lanka. 


Where music is concerned, only 
the Nortkern Indian system was rec- 
ognized from 1952 . onwards, since 


the teachezs who received their education 
in North India, had only undergone 
courses ir that subject. Later, with 
much struggle, the Sinhala music was 
included in the syllabus and had now 
come to the university level due to 
the efforts of Mr. Makuloluwa. With 
the changes in the syllabus, the Institute 
has now introduced not only Sinhala 
music, but also Carnatic music and 
Western music. 

In 1961, dance only meant Kandyan 
dancing on the island. In 1962, at the 
Government College of Fine Arts, low 
country dance was introduced. Later, 
the traditional teachers separated dancing 
from drumming and reciting, and in 
1964, twc courses in Kandyan dancing 
were introduced. One is dance, the 
other is reciting and drumming. Thus, 
the traditional teachers, 
teaching all their subjects to their students 
in the villages, have separated these 
two disciplines in the Kalayatanaya 
in Colombo. Since it became a Uni- 
versity, the requirements are different, 
and the authorities have, therefore, 
amalgamat2d these disciplines. The 
student was offered a principal course 
in dance with a subsidiary dancing system. 
Thus, the two main systems are learned 
by the student. The other obsolete 
system of dance, called Sabaragamuwa, 
was also introduced in 1978, and is 
now compulsory for the first year. Thus, 


who were. 


the student is offered one of the three 
systems of dance at the final degree . 
examination. In the first year, he is 
introduced to these three systems. In 
the second and third years, the students 
learn Kathak, Bharata Natyam, or 
Kathakali, and they are offered one 
of them for their final examination. 
They must learn ten ragas in music 
for vocal music, and ten ragas in violin, 
flute, and the accompaniment of Tabla. 
Not only do they have to learn drumming, 
they must also master the four main 
types of drums available in the country. 
From 1979, elements of Western dance 
have also been introduced. Though 
the folk dances of India and other foreign 
countries were included in the syllabus, 
it suffers due to a lack of qualified 
teachers. 

Now those students entering the 
Institute of Aesthetic Studies — the 
highest school of learning in the field of 
arts in Sri Lanka — after following a four- 
year course, will gain the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree. With the assistance of the 
able guidance of the Ministry of Higher 
Education, the Board of Management of 
the Institute hopes to amalgamate all 
the affiliated arts in the syllabus which 
fall in line with the traditional system 
of the country. 

The art education in the country 
has reached a high level during the past 
decade of this century. It is highly 
recognized and now seeks further advice 
in the development of new trends and 
guidance from other Asian and Western 
countries. 


The Origin and Development of Tz’u (Part I) 


C. Y. Hsu 
( RIR ) 


The origin of tzu fa as a genre in 
Chinese literature is shrouded in dark- 
ness. It is patently impossible to date 
the creation of the first tz’u or name the 
first tzu poet. Chiteh-miao tz’u-hsiian 
W mR by Huang Shéng BF (fl. ca. 
A.D. 1240) of the Sung dynasty says: 
“Li Po’s (A.D. 701-762) P’u-sa man 
sgt and I Ch’in-o ja are the 
prototypes of tzu and chù HH of a 
hundred generations.” KA ww tem 
ZA > BENRA H Z fifo Tung-chih BE 
by Cheng Ch’iao HE (A.D. 1104-1162) 
of the Sung dynasty also ascribed the two 
tzu to Li Po. In the preface to Tzu 
Hsuan #38 Chang Hui-yen RA E (A.D. 
1761-1802) of the Ch’ing dynasty says: 
“Of the tzu poets of T’ang, Li Po is the 
earliest while Wen T’ing-yiin W ke % (fi. 
‘ca. A.D. 859) of late T’ang is the fore- 
most.” ZEA > ABH MAESE 
fay O 

But there has been much controversy 
over the authenticity of the authorship 
of Li Po’s tzu. This issue will be dis- 
cussed later. Even if such tz’u as P’u-sa 
man and I Ch’in-o are Li Po’s works, 
they cannot claim to be the earliest 
tzu. For in the winter of A.D. 512 
Hsiao Yen #H fT (A.D. 464-549), first 
emperor of the Southern Liang dynasty, 


composed seven ch’t to the tune of Chiang- 
nan lung YL 3 , which bear the closest 
resemblance to tzu. These were written 
more than two hundred years earlier. 
One reads as follows: 


R E E 


CODWREM > BERS Rx 
oR ARKIN > HATE > Ahn 
EVLA REH o 


The Lotus Song 


3 


She returns from plucking lotus 

And frolicking in Lake Tung-t’ing. 

The fragrance of lotus blossoms 

And leaves pervades her clothing. 

She sings for you a rare love song, 
A rare love song 

Like jade well-hewn. 

A Chiang-nan tune — 

A lotus song. 


Shen Yo % #9 (A.D. 441-513), poet 
and Lord Chamberlain of the Southern 
Liang dynasty, also wrote four ch’ti to 
the tune of Chiang-nan lung. One reads: 


Bo iit 


Pall Seth eet ; MIRAE AS 
o ay HD A4n? bA’ AA 
T > BREE > REE o 
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| The Spring Song 


The willow trees droop to the ground; 

Swallows fly, spreading their wings 
wide. 

She hides her love thoughts within her, 

Looking depressed and hollow-eyed. 

The mournful music wrings her heart; 

The music wrings her heart. 

She sees him not at all. 

She paces the pearl hall; 

Her silk skirt swirls apart. 


Both Hsiao Yen and Shen Yo call 
their creations chi HH . In fact, in the 
early days tz’u as a literary genre had not 
been established. Such new compositions 
set to tune patterns were called ch’t. 
“The Jade Trees and Flowers in the Rear 
Court” EHHE by Ch’én Shu-pao 
BRAN # (A.D. 553-604), last ruler of the 
Southern Ch’én dynasty and “Song of 
Night Revelry and Morning Sleep H &k $ 
ER th by the Emperor Yang Ti Yang Kwang 
hs Br BBE (A.D. 569-618) of the Sui 
dynasty, San-chow ko = Wiik (Song of 
the Three Islets) by Monk Fa Yin #2 
of the Southern Liang dynasty; Yin k’o 
chü HA tH (Song of Greeting the 
Guests) and Sung k'o chü & ®& th (Song 
of Seeing off the Guests) by Hsti Mien 
Rh (A.D. 466-535) of the Southern 
Liang dynasty; Mei-hua lo 1t% (Fall 
of Plum Blossoms) and Yeh tso yin 
BALI (Sitting up and Reciting Poetry 
at Night) by Pao Chao ffi & (A.D. 421- 
465) of the Liu Sung dynasty; Han yeh 
yüan 282% (Grievance on a Cold Night) 
by T’ao Hung-ching M 5, (A.D. 452- 
536) of the Southern Liang dynasty; 
Ch’ang hsiang-ssu #838 (Long Longing) 
by Hsii Ling # bh (A.D. 507-583) of the 
Southern Liang and Ch’en dynasties may 
also be called precursors to ¢z’u. 

The character tz’u a is a homophone 
of the character tz’u $% . In ancient times 


the two characters were interchangeably 
used, and even today they are so used on 
many occasions such as in the compounds 
yen tzu Baal or BE and ming tz’u 
Ban or 4B% . Tzu Fl or # in its 
ordinary sense is ‘word’ or ‘expression’. 
It was not until the Sung dynasty (A.D. 
960-1279) when tz’u had fully developed 
as a song form that it was established as 
a literary genre. Li Ch’ing-chao 257358 
(A.D. 1081-ca. 1141)-of the Sung 
dynasty, the greatest tz’u poetess, wrote 
a short “Essay on Tzu”, criticizing the 
tzu poets of her time, which is probably 
the earliest discussion of fz’u as a genre. 
Before ¢z’u was established as a genre, 
this song form had been variably called ` 
ch’i #H as referred to above, shih yü 
av BR (poetic outgrowth), such as Hsing- 
chai shih-yü 4 ER by Liao Hsing-chih 
Bitz (fl. ca. A.D. 1189) of the 
Northern Sung dynasty; Pei-hu shih-yii . 
ACRE by Wu Tse-li SAA (A.D. ? 
-1121) of the. Northern Sung dynasty; 
Fou-shan shih-yii FUR 8R by Chung- 
ping fF # (fl. ca. 1147) of the Southern 
Sung dynasty; Nan-chien shih-yü Bi 
@ by Han Yüan-chi æ= (A.D. 1118- 
?) of the Southern Sung. dynasty; Han-. 
pin shih-yit BBG RR by Wang Chih-wan 
EZZ (A.D.?-1170) ‘of the Southern 
Sung dynasty and others. Others are 
called ytieh-fu R such as Tung-p’o 
ytieh-fu Hye SF by Su Shih gee (A.D. 
1036-1101) of the Northern Sung 
dynasty; Chu-p’o yueh-fu PrRaER by 
Chou Tzt-chih AIRS (A.D. 1082-7) 
of the Southern Sung dynasty; Shun-an 
yüeh-fu REW by K’ang Yi-chihge S 
z (fl. ca. A.D. 1131) of the Southern 
Sung dynasty; Ping-ytian-chin ytieh-fu 
25 SEAT by Chou Pita HAK (A.D. 
1126-1204) of the Southern Sung dynasty; 
Ch’éng-chai yüeh-fu BR RR by Yang 
Wanr-li #6 # (A.D. 1124-1206) of the 
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Southern Sung dynasty; Chung-chow 
yüeh-fu + J| Æ R by Yüan Hao-wen 
LERI (A.D. 1190-1257) of the Chin 
and Yüan dynasties. Still others are called 
ch'ang-tuan chii F4) (long and short 
lines) such as Huai-hai chii-shih ch'ang- 
tuan chü Et RAA by Ch'in Kuan 
ZH (A.D. 1049-1101) of the Northern 
Sung dynasty; Hou-shan ch’ang-tuan chii 


SUA) by Ch’en Sst-tao BRANSH 


(A.D. 1053-1101) of the Northern Sung ` 


dynasty; Chia-hstian ch ang-tuan chi 
EEA by Hsin Ch'ichi = (A.D. 
1140-1207) of the Southern Sung 
dynasty; Hou-tsun ch’ang-tuan chii BE 
EA- by Liu K’o-chuang: 3 wH (A.D. 
1187-1269) and others. 

Some poets called their tzu works 
ko-chti 3 W such as Lin-chuan hsien- 
shéng ko-ch’ti a)l AER H by Wang An- 


shih £ & A (A.D. 1021-1086) of the | 


Northern Sung dynasty and Pai-shih 
tao-jen ko-ch'ü BAS ARH by Chiang 
Kuei % 8 (A.D. 1155-1235) of the 
Southern Sung dynasty while others 
called theirs yiieh-chang % such as 
Yiieh-chang chi #®B# by Liu Yung 
lx (fl. ca. A.D. 1045) of the Northern 


Sung dynasty and P’ang-chow ytieh-chang ` 


MEN SEE by Hung Kua #38 (A.D. 1117- 
1184) of the Southern Sung dynasty. 

This wide divergence of names 
indicates the indefiniteness of termi- 


nology in the course of evolvement of tz’u 


as a genre. 

It is possible that the compound term 
ko-tz’u 3k] was used but in the course 
of time the character ko # was dropped 
and tzu i set beside shih # as two 
different genres. Thus in Li Ch’ing-chao’s 
“Essay on Tz’u” except the title uses the 
character tz’u gal by itself to refer to 
the genre, the body of the essay refers 
to hsiao ko-tz’u “\\RA and ko-tz’u Win. 

_ What is tz’u, the genre? It may be 


defined as a song form with tonal and 
rhyme sequences and often lines of 
irregular length, set to a tune pattern, 
singable if the melodies are known. 

Of the origin of fz’u there are various 
theories. Some critics think it originated 
from yueh-fu, others from ch’ang-tuan 
chi, still others from chtieh-chi KEA. 
There are also critics who hold that 
tzu evolved from ancient poetry and 
call it shih-yii by which they mean the 
outgrowth or projection of the idea of 
some ancient verse. Thus in his preface 
to Yen-lu tzu Hegel P’éng Sun-yii 
wim (A.D. 1631-1700) of the Ch’ing 
dynasty says that Li Yi’s 4 (A.D. 
937-978) “A spring wind blew again into 
the small tower last night.” MERFI 
# lis derived from Tu Fu’s #1 (A.D. 
712-770) “Sorrow on the Bund” YL Y ; 
Liu Yung’s “Where shall I wake up from 
my drunken sleep tonight?” 44 GE Wz 
from the Midnight Songs FKE . 

The truth is that yüeh-fu, ch’ang-tuan 
chii, chtieh-chii, ancient poetry, etc. 
are all contributing factors in the evolve- 
ment of fz’u into a genre. 

The significant fact is that ftz’u is 
based upon music. It originated as a 
song form with its words set to melodies 
that could be sung or played on a musical 
instrument. In the course of time the 
melodies . were forgotten and scholars 
set words to a tune pattern — which is 
called fien tz’u 3# ml (filling- in tz’u) 
as the practice of writing such poetry 
came to be called. 

Ancient poetry was all songs set in 
music. We can imagine particularly the 
songs sung or played- on musical 
instruments at religious rites. The 
three hundred songs in the Book of 
Poetry are said to have been selected by 
Confucius from the huge repertoire sung 
by the people. Of the first ode “Kwan 
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chu” in the Book of Poetry, Confucius 
said, “It is expressive of joy without being 
licentious and of grief without being 
damaging.” RER MAE > RMI © 
But in the course of time the melodies 
for the songs in the Book of Poetry were 
lost. People no longer knew how to 
sing them or play them on musical instru- 
ments. Chuang-tzii speaks of the Book of 
Poetry, the Book of History, the Book of 
Rites, the Book of Music, the Book of 
Changes and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. The Book of Music was said to 
have been burned by Shih Huang Ti, 
First Emperor of Ch’in (259-210 B.C.) 
and never recovered because the melodies 
once out cf practice cannot be recalled. 
The Emperor Wu Ti Liu Chekma] 
#% (156-87 B.C.) of the Han dynasty 
established a Music Bureau with Li Yen- 
nien @HE4E as maestro. The bureau 
sent out musicians to collect popular 
songs and ballads, ringing a bell with a 
wooden clapper to call attention while 
they walked the streets. The songs and 
ballads they brought back were in music 
and were later called ytieh-fu. The 
practice cf collecting songs and ballads 
from the people was continued in 
succeeding generations and formed a 


major stream of popular music and 
literature. 
Yueh-ju songs are apparently 


precursors to tz’u. Wang Cho £X (fl. 
ca. A.D. 1162) of the Sung dynasty says 
in Pi-chi man-chih BRS : “The 
transformation of ancient songs to ancient 
yüeh-fu and of ancient yüeh-fu to 
modern cf ii-tzii is based upon the same 
principle.” HRBRARE > GRAB 
AT > gto Wang Shih-chén € Tt 
mH (A.D. 1526-1590) of the Ming dynasty 
says, “Tzu is derived from ytieh-fu.” ial 
KBR 2 Bihe Hsu Chiu Re (A.D. 
1636-1708) of the Ch’ing dynasty says 


in 7z’u-wan tsung-tan alsa ze BE , “The 
tzu tune patterns of Sung are surely 
derived from ytieh-fu. The tunes have 
changed with time but they are from the > 
same origin.” RAR > TER AHP RR > 
RETR BLS > BERRA > AVATAR IA] © 
Long and short or irregular lines, a 
characteristic of tz’u, are closely related 
to music which detests regularity. The 
effectiveness of music is in modulation. 
Wang Chang EX (A.D. 1725-1807) of 
the Ch’ing dynasty says in the preface 
to Kuo-ch’ao tz’u-tsung BARA (W ) a: 
“Tzu is an extension of ancient poetry. 
Poetry is based upon music and music 
upon sounds. Sounds are clear or dull, 
high or low, light or heavy, rising or 
falling. There are five tones and twelve 
chromatic semi-tones of the octaves. 
Unless the lines are irregular, the air 
cannot be properly let out nor can the 
sound be expressed. K’ung Yin-ta FLR Æ 
(A.D. 574-648) of the Tang dynasty, 
in Shih cheng-i IEZ says that the lines 
of the odes in the Book of Poetry vary 
from one or two characters to eight 
or nine. .... The lines in Ch’u Tz’u 
Æt ( Elegies of Ch’u) are also irregular 
for the sake of sound.” # mle t as Mi fF » 
Mit ARR > RAP Bo BAA wii PF E 
amp: DPRABtLEW SZ > JE 
DRBRARUERAMBAS o MILES 
E en EM BORA? RBA 


FBS HK DLE RR o 


Of the origin of tzu Dr. Hu Shih 
BAGS (A.D. 1891-1962), leader of the 
New Literary Movement, says: “The rise 
of chang-tuan chit (long and short lines) 
was Closely related to music. The songs 
of Tang were mostly lu-shih HH 
(regulated verse) and chiieh-chi KE% 
(stop-short quatrains) of regular lines 
but a tune need not be regular but is free 
to prolong or contract..... As to how 
a song of regular lines was set to a tune 
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of rhythmic sequence was the work of a 
musician or theatrical performer, not of 
a poet. .... The rise of ch ang-tuan 
chit was due to the relationship between 
songs and tunes. A poet who knew music 
and had been influenced by music would 
feel that lu-shih and chüeh-chü of regular 
lines were unsuitable for music and songs. 
Thereupon they experimented with ch ang- 
tuan chi. Their attempts might initially 
be playful or unintentional. But when 
they found them satisfactory, they made 
more serious and meaningful attempts.” 
In other words, they composed according 
to tune patterns, giving rise to tz’u of 
irregular lines. RE AZA > BREE S 
A WB FR A o BB A BOK fal BES se Be PE BG 
EE > FAM Raa AE Ee > ANAT DL 
Fi EH RAB o «eee ZEB GAR TG RE A ae 
ae Ad A BHEARR ” BERGA 
a SETA FR BW o vee RAD ZA eR 
ak a RSE BE o BBE MRA ST 
BROS > REBAR BEA RE 
RRK > KReEARRODER o BERA 
ESC AER Hs RAR wR 
HS FRARDBH HARB E 
By o 

The early T'ang period saw the 
development of Ilt-shih or regulated 
verses. They are invariably four-line 
stanzas of five or seven-character lines. 
Most popular was the chtieh-chu or 
quatrain of five or seven-character lines. 

Li Po’s three Ch’ing-p’ing-tiao ta F p 
which he composed in Court in the 
presence of the Emperor Ming Huang 
HE (A.D. 685-762) of T’ang and 
Imperial Consort Yang Kuei-fei #3 Frit 
(died A.D. 756) were quatrains of seven- 
character lines. They were played by 
Court musicians immediately after 
composition. The poems by Wang Chang- 
ling = BW (A.D.?-ca. 756), Kao 
Shih œ (A.D.?-756) and Wang Chih- 
huan £ 2 (fl.ca.A.D. 742) which 


actors and singing girls sang in a wineshop, 
were all quatrains of five or seven-character 
lines. It was popular then to sing the 
poems by living poets in wineshops and 
brothels. 

But regularity does not fit music 
well. The musician or singer had to 
insert some sounds such as @#@# or 
fA] ho ho ho; kee fei-hu-hsi. 
These interpolated sounds are variably 
called MŽ ho-shéng, BE hsii-shéng, © 
RE fan-shéng, 7% BE san-shéng, which are 
meaningless vocalizations, emotional 
interjections or refrains by the singer. 
Shen K’ua Y45 (A.D. 1030-1094) of the 
Sung dynasty in his Méng-ch’i pi-t’an 
F RER says: “In addition to the verse, 
there were ho-shéng #1 which we call 
chu H . All ancient yüeh-fu had both 
shéng B (sounds) and tzu #ī (text). 
When they were written together such 
as ho ho ho WEB or {ffl and the 
like, they were all ho-shéng. The ch'an- 
shéng F (connecting notes) now used 
in playing the flute or stringed instrument 
are similar devices. In T’ang times people 
began to write words into music to 
replace ho-shéng.”’ ZI 78 ARE > Bil Pi 
ag Hho HER ERRA” BB > 
MA TRAR IT AAA JZ% aA 
He tho SRK Zp > ASK SAR tho E 
AJD ARIE A hep > AND AAD o 

‘It was recorded that the Emperor 
Ming Huang dreamed of visiting the 
moon. When he woke up he recalled the 
ethereal music he heard there and 
composed the “Rainbow Coat and 
Feather Skirt Song” AR PK th. When 
jt was sung, the last character was 
purposely stretched to please Yang 
Kuei-fei. The device which is called 
melisma may have contributed to the 
creation of tz’u when actual words were 
used in lieu of the prolonged sound. 

Hu Chén-héng WEF (fl. ca. A.D. 
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1597) of the Ming dynasty also says: 
“Ancient vueh-fu texts in four or five- 
character lines are difficult to set in music 
unless ho-shéng (interpolated sounds) 
such as fei-hu-hsi œ 4% and i-a-na 
be} #8 and the like are added to make 
them singeble. Early T’ang songs were 
mostly chtieh-chti of five or seven- 
character lines and some lü-shih (regulated 
verse). Probably meaningless vocal 
words or phrases were added to make up 
the tune. Later actual words were 
inserted instead in the song to be sung... 
This is the beginning of tien tz’u (filling 
ina tzu)” HRA WEAR A-EZ 
A > BED 7 HK o REAA BE > SRE TT HK 

> Rnd BH > FI HR Ie E o HD AK 

SAARC > AHR ARA ’ 
TRS AL > WRB Ho E 


DA PRR PER TIS > SA HRP RZ HE 
HE FLAT ch SAL, o 
It is this interpolation of actual 


words in songs of regular lines that gave 
rise to the song form of irregular lines 
or tzu. As Chu Hsi 4# (A.D. 1130- 
1200) of zhe Sung dynasty says: “The 
ancient yğeh-fu is simply shih into which 
a number of fan-shéng (interpolated 
sounds) were inserted. Later, people 
feared that such interpolated sounds 
might be lost and inserted actual words, 
producing ch’ang-tuan chu (long and 
short lines). Hence the chti (songs) of 
today.” HeARLA PRB RAR 
HS BE > YRS > BRR MA > S Hh 
TEE? 


The following song of eight five- 
character lines to the tune of kao shih- 
kuang Œ% (Happy Time) by the 
Tang Emperor Ming Huang best 
illustrates how it is transformed into a 
tzu by tke use of actual words (under- 


lined) in lieu of interpolated sounds: 


TO E% 
HEGRE > EM > BILE; 
BR ROGER > KHARE ow 
RMS > AAS > RHE 
fey > HA IREE © 


Happy Time 


Her palace-style hair sure looks elegant; 
Her lily face is soft e’er; 

Her body is pink and fragrant. 

She won’t let Chang Ch’ang paint her 


lashes fair, 

Heaven-born as long as her temples 
hair. 

Let her not trust her state-toppling 
beauty, 


But marry @ loving young guy. 

Since they both are young and care- 
free, 

They must not let their happy time 


slip by. 


Poets such as Hsiao Yen, Shen Yo, 
Monk Fa Yiin, Pao Chao, T’ao Hung- 
ching, Hsü Lin, Ch’én Shu-pao, and Yang 
Kwang of the Six Dynasties (A.D. 317- 
589) and even some of the Early T’ang 
poets such as perhaps Li Po may not 
have known that they were creating a 
new literary genre — tzu. All they did 
was to write a verse text to a tune. 
Toward the Middle T’ang period the 
practice of creating new chi (songs) to 
tunes to be played by musicians or sung 
by singing girls and actors became 
popular. 

During the Six Dynasties and Early 
T’ang period along the lower Yangtze 
River folk songs in the Wu dialect42 Bea 
such as Hua-shan chi #2\U#8., Chiao- 
nü shih Kiet and Ch’ing-ch’i hsiao- 
ku chit 347) 44 which are of long 
and short lines, were popular. Many poets 
wrote songs in imitation. 

The turmoil in the Wei (A.D. 220- 
265) and Chin (A.D. 265-420) dynasties 


caused a decline in Chinese music. During 2 
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the Sui dynasty and at the beginning of 
the T’ang dynasty the tunes of old yueh- 
fu except the ch’ing-shang yüeh W FA 
had practically all been lost. But during 
all these periods foreign music had been 
imported from Central Asia, Korea and 
other non-Chinese regions. Chinese 
troops that fought in foreign lands or 
garrisoning frontiers picked up foreign 
melodies. Foreign armies that made 
incursions into Chinese territory and 
foreign traders brought over their music. 
Chinese traders also brought home foreign 
music. Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims 
brought religious and secular melodies 
from Central Asia and India. Such 
foreign music filled the vacuum left 
by the loss of old Chinese music. Of the 
ten classes of music designated by the 
T’ang Emperor T’ai Ch’ung Li Shih-min 
E AKRE EH (A.D. 597-649), only two, 
namely ch’ing-shang yüeh and yen yüeh 
#44 were of Chinese origin while the 
other eight ‘— Hsi-liang yiieh MRR , 
T’ien-chu (Indian) yiieh KR“ , Kao-li 
(Korean) yueh BES , Chiu-tz’u 
(Kuchan) ytieh WAE , An-kuo ytieh 
KA, Su-le (Kashgar) yüeh WWE, 
Kao-ch'ang yüeh HER , and K'ang- 
kuo yüeh RRAZ — were foreign. 

Of these foreign types of music the 
most popular was the Ch’iu-tz'u yüeh 
or Kuchan music first brought over by 
Lü Kuang S36 (A.D. 337-399), founder 
of the Later Liang Kingdom W , who 
around A.D. 382 led an expedition against 
Kucha in the Tarim Basin. He brought 
back to China Kuchan musicians and the 
famous Buddhist priest Kumarajiva 18 JE 
šir who translated a number of 
Buddhist sutras into Chinese. The Turkic 
Empress of the “Northern Chou dynasty 
also brought with her a group of 
musicians. Many musicians from Central 
Asia such as Ts’ao-po-lo-mén #2 #F4 , 


Pai-chih-t’ung FA 38 , Pai-ming-ta ABAX , 
Hu-hsiao-erh #4) 52 , K’ang-a-t’o Be PEEK, 
Mu-shu-erh ÆRE , An-ma-chi @ EE) 
enjoyed the patronage of Chinese sover- 
elgns. 

The foreign tunes were, of course, 
current in instrumental form but the 
foreign words which the Chinese did not 
know were not sung. Chinese poets 
thereupon wrote Chinese songs to the 
foreign tunes. Hence the new ko-ch’ti 
AKER or tz’u BA 

Chiao-fang chi B55 by Ts’ui Ling- 
chin #244 (fl. ca. A.D. 749) of the 
T'ang dynasty says: “The Emperor 
Kao Chung faa (Li Chih ®¥ ALD. 
628-683 of T’ang) knew music. One 
morning when he heard the warble of 
an oriole, he ordered the musician Pai- 
ming-ta Fi BŒ to compose the ‘Spring 
Oriole’s Warble’ tune.” B RRB# > Bas 
Haat > PRUEBAS RZ: Bathe 

Chiao-fang chi lists 324 cht titles of 
which 51 are found to be tune patterns 
of tzu in T’ang times and 18 in Sung 
times. There is much controversy over 
the dating of P’u-sa man 26% , which 
is a foreign tune. A żz'u to this tune 
attributed to Li Po is considered by some 
critics as the earliest work of this genre. 
It reads: 


= E & 
7B PE IRA RO > SE LU FP ES 
oT AT > AGL o EH 
TRTA; TRA co HAERE 
? Re Be o 


P’u-sa Man 


The misty wood is like a tapestry; 
The cold hills are nostalgically green. 
Dusk seeps into the towaer by degree, 
Where a lady in deep sorrow is seen. 


On the jade staircase I forlornly stand. 
Nesting birds fly hastily back to the nest. 
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Where lies the way of my trip to 
homeland? 

Along the long and short post stops 
for zest. 


According to Hsiang-shan yeh-lu#iw 
Fek by Monk Wên Ying Ẹ x2 (fl. 
ca. A.D. 1060) of the Sung dynasty, 
“This tzu was written at Tsang-shui 
Post Station in Ting-chow. The author 
was not xnown. Wei T’ai, style Tao-fu, 
(fl. ca. A.D. 1082 of the Sung dynasty) 
saw and liked it. Later when he went to 
Ch’ang-sha and saw an old collection 
(of poems) at the home of Academician 
Tzu-hstian (style of Tséng Pu B 7 A.D. 
1035-1107), he found out it was written 
by LiPo.” Heal An A RE NY KE 
E o RAP SM AMIR RR AMET o 
RERWBHRRATEAB ( BH) K > 
MES Eo Ting-chow is now 
Ch’ang-te #§ # in Hunan Province. 

Basing upon this report and the 


inclusion of the P’u-sa man tune in. 
Chiao-fang chi some critics consider Li’ 


Po as creator of the tzu genre. Hsii 
Chii #4 in Shih-wu yiian-shih E 4 E ha 
says: “Tzu was begun by Li T’ai-po. 


His P’u-sa man and others mark the 


beginning of filling in tz’u according to 
tunes. "FARR REKE > SRS E> HR 
fe it BESR Fal Zi © . Shih-ti ming-pien 
ws ae BASE says: “After the disappearance 
of yüeh-fu, Li Po of T’ang began to 
compose Ch’ing-p’ing tiao fA HC, I 
Ch’in-o 3&8 and P’u-sa man tunes.’ 
BRARE > E A PIB PT eS 
pee ty RARR o 

But other critics question the authen- 
ticity of Li Po’s authorship of the P’u- 
sa man ‘z’u. Their doubt arises from 
the report in Tu-yang tsa-pien tt Bs Ef 
by Su E #8 (fl. ca. A.D. 890) of the 
T’ang dynasty, which says: ‘‘At the 
beginning of Ta Chung (reign title of the 


Tang Emperor Hsüan Ch’ung Li Ch’en 
zit A.D. 847-860), a delegation of a 
female barbarian kingdom came to pay 
tribute. They wore high hairdos and 
golden hats and fringes over their bodies. 
They were called P’u-sa man. A tune 
so-called was composed. A singing girl 
Li Ko-chi created a P’u-sa man dance 
while men of letters wrote tz’u to the 
tun.APOCSMAR AERA” 2K 
Kis’ REBSR> BM ho BREE 
FN REARS + 3t I to 

Hu Yin-lin #578 B (fl. ca. A.D. 1590) 
of the Ming dynasty suspected that Li 
Po composed neither P’u-sa man nor 
I Chiin-o. He says in Shao-shih shan- 
fang pi-tsung VS \U RES , “I say that 
at that time Li Po advocated (the revival 
of) féng and ya (in ancient poetry). 
He thought it degrading to write the 
current new verse forms such as the 
regulated verse of seven-character lines. 
Far less would he do this (creating a new 
genre). .... Moreover, both tz’u, though 
skillful and beautiful, are weak in spirit. 
Compared with Li Po’s lofty style, they 
are as different as between Heaven and 
Earth.” RR ARE BR TD BEBE > 
RRT” CERTE” SAF 
BATE MS eR > PRR > 
AHAB. Hu Yin-lin offers here a 
theory why Li Po would not have written 
the two tz’u but no evidence that he did 
not. Though it is true that Li Po ad- 
vocated a reversion to the simple diction 
and substantialness of ancient poetry 
as against the ornate literature of the 
Six Dynasties, he would not be bound 
by the rigidity of form. Many of his 
poems such as “Three-Five-Seven-Charac- 
ter Verse’? =A-bB , “Gone Afar” 
ti pE , “Don’t Cross the River,” AWE: 
# | “The Hazardous Shu Road,” iss , 
“Song of Tung Shan, # LUI , etc. have 
irregular lines which are a precursor to 
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3 


z u. 

While many critics doubt that Li Po 
wrote P’u-sa man, a tune believed to have 
been created some ninety years after 
his death, none have studied the reliability. 
of Monk Wên Yin’s story. I rather 
wonder why he would have invented a 
false story involving the integrity of two 
prominent contemporaries. Would they 
not condemn him if they found out 
that he had used them to tell a lie? 

In the handwritten scrolls found in 
the Tun-huang Grotto are two P'u-sa 
man tz’u which were adjudged to have 
been copies during the reign of Chén- 
yiian ÄJ of the T’ang Emperor Te 
Ch’ung #5 . One reads: | 


DUB Ta ETA > RA AS ee KOM 
oR GBH > BPA s AR 
Faas Bb > FAR RE RRC o FERRE 
9 FEF E Bil 


P’u-sa Man 


In Tun-huang godly generals were born 
in yore; 

The savage tribal hordes looked upon 
them with dread. 

On a fete day we gaze far to the Dragon 
Court. 

Their names on the Unicorn Tower 
list spread. 


We regret the barbarian tribes block 
the way 

And we cannot make our loyalty to 
Court known. 

Sooner or later we'll wipe out the 
wolfish tribes 

And pledge obeisance together to the 
‘Great Throne. l 


This ¢z’u was apparently written after 
the fall of the Eastern counties and 
before the fall of Tun-huang to Turki 


tribes. According to Yuan-ho chtin 
hsien-chih FCA # AE (History of Yuan- 
ho Prefecture), Liang-chow J fell in 
the second year of Kwang-te E&E 
(764), Kan-chow Wi in the second 
year of Yung-t’ai K#—4 (766), Su- 
chow #8 Ji in the first year of Ta-li 
KE (766), Kua-chow {J in the 
eleventh year of Ta-li K/#¥+—4 (776) 
and Sha-chow + in the second year of 
Chien-chung Æ F24 (781). But ac- 
cording to research by Su /Ying-hui 
ARSE, though Sha-chow fell in 781, 
Tun-huang under the jurisdiction of 
Sha-chow did not fall until the first year of 
Chén-yian Hoc“ (785). Therefore 
the tzu must have been written between 
the second year of Kwang-te (764) and 
the first year of Chén-yiian (785). 
The second tz `u reads: 


= fe © 
CURT RETRE > BK BA SUR 
o 7K HEARSE > BAFTA 
oR ABER > dep IR o ED 
FARBER > AfFH 56 bk A BR © 


P’u-sa Man 


We pledged a thousand vows on the 
pillow. 

Can we break up? 
hills rot. 

See the steelyard weight float on the 
water; 

Wait fill the Hwang Ho bed is a dry 
lot. 


Not till the green 


The Orion is seen in the daytime; 

The Dipper veers southward contrari- 
wise. 

It is a long, long way to breaking up; 

Wait till the third night watch to see 
sunrise. 


On the back of the scroll on which 
this P’u-sa man tz’u is copied is written: 


TEER BREED “Sundry 
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articles cf Monk Yiian-hsiieh at Lung- 
hsing Temple in the Year of Jen-wu.”’ 
Another slip of paper bears the following 
remark: EFEZ Ast A He Maree 
ocx “On the 30th day of the third 
moon of the Year of Jen-wu Monk 
Yuan-hstizh at Chien-yiian Temple.” This 


year is found to be the 18th Year of. 


Chén-yian Act /\ SE (802). The tz’u 
must have been written before 802. 

Both tzu must have been written 
during the reign of the T’ang Emperor 
Te Ch’urg Li Kua #224238 (A.D. 742- 
805). This is evidence that the P’u-sa 
man tune was in existence before the 
Ta-chung period xr of the T'ang 
Emperor Hsiian Chung Li Cren.” KE 
(A.D. 810-859). 

Several facts support the theory that 
Li Po did write tzu: | 

First, Chiao-fang chi includes P’u- 
sa man on its list of ch’ names. 

Second, Tsun-ch ’ien chi Bi Æ which 
is an antnology of tz’u by T’ang authors, 
Tsao-t anz shih-yui Z BR , an anthology 
of tzu szid to have been compiledin the 
Southern Sung period (A.D. 1127-1279) 
and Hua-an tz’u-hstian {ER #13 compiled 
by Huang Shéng all include the P’u-sa 
man tz’u attributed to Li Po. 

Thirc, the handwritten scrolls of 
T’ang times found in the Tun-huang 
Grotto bear two P’u-sa man tzu. — 

Fourth, the preface’ to Hua-chien 
chi 3EM compiled by Chao Ch’ung- 
tso HAZ2TE (fl. ca. A.D. 940) of the 
Later Shu dynasty says that Li Po had 
written tzu. . 

Fifth, Ch’én Ku BRS (fl. ca. A.D. 
1216) of the Southern Sung dynasty in 
his Ch’i-chiu hsti-wén E says that 
at his home he had Li Hou-chu’s #4@=— 
(Li Ya FÆ A.D. 937-978) Chi fo 
chieh -ttik and two books of mis- 
cellaneous contents, in which was Lin 


chiang hsien YL | (tz’u) where several 
characters had been changed and there 
were several copied tzu by Taipo, 
being calligraphic practices. This is also 
an affirmation that Li Po had composed 
(ZU. 

Sixth, Wei Tai %3 (fl. ca. A.D. 
1082) was said to have seen a P'u-sa 
man tz’u by Li Po in an old collection 
(of poetry) at Tséng Pu’s home. 

In view of all these occurrences and 
Li Po’s inclination to break away from 
rigidity of form and tried his hands at 
something new, it is hard to believe that 
he had. not written any tz’u. The argu- 
ment that the early collections of Li 
Po’s poetry — Tsao-tang chi BRE 
compiled by Li Yang-ping Æ 0k (fl. 
ca. A.D. 756), his clan uncle, Li Han-lin 
chi FBR by Wei Hao BH , his 
contemporary, and Li Han-lin pieh-chi¥® 
BS Hk HI) 4E compiled by Yiieh Shih 4258 (A. 
D. 930-1007) of the Later T’ang dynasty 
contain no tz’u by Li Po cannot be taken 
as solid evidence that he did not write 
any. For didn’t Li Yang-ping say that 
eighty or ninety per cent of Li Po’s 
writings had been lost? Even if we take 
this statement as an exaggeration, a 
considerable portion must have been 
missing at the time of his death. 

The budding stage of the tz’u genre 
is generally recognized to be the Middle 
T’ang period when Chang Chih-ho iR a 
(fl. ca. A.D. 780), Wei Ying-wu BE 
(ca. A.D. 735-835), Wang Chien = # (ca. 
A.D. 751-835), Po Chi-i BÆ% (A.D. 
772-846), Liu Yi-hsi 2% (A.D. 772- 
842) and others tried their hands at this 
new genre. Their tzu are simple in 
thought and diction and show spontaneity 
of feelings. 

Chang Chih-ho submitted a memo- 
randum on state affairs to the Emperor 
Su Ch’ung Li Héng mE (A.D. 
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742-805), which won Imperial approval 
and he was subsequently assigned to the 
Hanlin Academy as an attendant. Later 
for some offense he was banished and 
made the magistrate of Nanpu but not 
long afterwards he was pardoned and 
allowed to return to the capital. Still 
in his prime he retired from public life 
and never sought any official position 
again. He lived alone as a fisherman, 
sailing about in rivers and lakes and called 
himself the “Old Fisherman on the Misty 
Waves.” 

He befriended Lu Yü Z (A.D.?- 
804), the great tea connoisseur. Lu Yi 
once asked him, “Where have you been?” 

He replied, “The great void is my 
chamber and the bright moon my light. 
I live with all people within the four 
seas and have never bidden them a 
moment’s leave. How can I be away?” 

He wrote the following ‘‘Fisherman’s 
Songs” which best described his life 
style: 


WALA 


PIE URIE > WENKE o 
BES PERK NAUKA i o 
CHE RLBBS MAZIE o 
PGE > ERIE RIL SRN EE o 
FAM BARD > IBA LR 0 
LES + ASE, > EAT ZCRBE © 
NLE Be AWK + HURGSDNIER o 
BSE > DUG > RTE o 
GF Ep ACA. CERIK o 
SET > M > EREA o 


Fisherman’s Songs 
I 
At Hsi Sê Hill white egrets fly about. 
In the peach blossom stream perches 
are fat. 
With a green bamboo hat 
And a blue grass coat out 
In a fitful wind and a drizzling rain 
I have no need to hurry home again. 


H 


On the fishing terrace the fishermen 

All wear serge dresses in lieu of fur 
coats. 

They sail in groups of two or three 
small boats. 

Paddling now and then, 

Riding the flood tide, 

Taking the white river waves in stride. 


ill 


The old fisherman in Cha Ch’i Bay 

Sails east and west aboard his small 
boat as home. 

Snow falls on the river; 

Winds set the bank afoam. 

He puts on a lotus-leaf coat with a 
smile; 

He doesn’t sigh for poverty any while. 

IV 


The host in his crab shed by the Sung 
Stream | 

Gladly shares Au rice and shun soup 
with me. 

The maple leaves fall; 

The reed tufts dry parchedly. 

Drunk he sleeps aboard his small boat, 

Feeling not the cold piercing his thin 


coat. 
V 
A full moon shines bright upon Green 
Grass Lake. ` 


The Pa-ling fishermen sing an oar song. 
Carrying fishing rods, 

Sailing wide-bowed boats along, 

They are happy on wind and wave; 

No immortal life do they crave. 


Wei Ying-wu had been prefect of 
Hsuchow, Chiangchow and Soochow. He 
wrote some shih #¥ of rare quality but a 
few tzu of excellence too. Following 
are two: 


i nr =| 


OS ý BAK * Se WL HES LF 2 FE 
vb te SS AM > RA SPR PE o Uk 
By > USER > Et PRE A o 
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To the Tune of T'ao Hsiao The lute and pipe, 


(Two Tzu) The spring grass path to Chao-yang? is 
I destitute. 
The Tartar roan, 
The Tartar roan, Po Chü-i, known for the plain diction 


Grazes at the foot of Rouge Mountain, 
Runs on sand and snow, neighs alone, 
Looks east and west, going astray, 


of his poetry which women and children 
understood and sang, wrote also tzu 
in the same diction. 


Astray, 

Astray, 

On a toundless prairie at the end of 
day. 


COM > He > BEB ik Wee o K 
AER ABR > EJLA Fl BE o BE 
ll > REDI > TABS RETA] BARB o 


H 


The Milxy Way, 

The Milxy Way, 

Spans the autumn city afar. 

The lovers look up and long in dismay, 

Kept apart twixt north frontier and 
south river land, 

Kept apart, 

Kept apart, 

They see the same Milky Way but no 
road at hand. — 


Wang Chien, noted for his “A Hundred 


Palace Poems”, wrote ten tz’u. Here is 
one on a palace lady: 


BP pW 


MA? Be ŽALE.: ER 
WEE = ceo HE(R Be EK o ME ? 
ey fey EREK É o 


To the Palace Tune of 
T 'iao Hsiao 


The round fan, 

The round fan, 

With it the fair maid hides her face 
heaven-born, 

Which for three years has looked drawn 
and love-lorn. 

Who would ask her to play the pipe and 
lute? 

The lute and pipe, 


E L # 


LHE > ARE Ra > AB IER 
BK > BRR YL ARB mE > Bena 
Wo 


To the Tune of I Chiang-nan 


Beautiful Chiang-nan! 

I’ve seen before its hills and river flow. 

At sunrise the flowers are red like 
fire. 

In spring the river looks like indigo. 

How can I not think of Chidng-nan? 


ce 7H B 
EA Bie WAAR > Ht BU Hh a ew 
> be Ll BURG AK o 
BKIK > RIKI” IR SURGE fa AK 
> BA A fit E © 


To the Tune of Ch ang Hsiang-ssu 


The Pien River flows, 

The Ssu River flows 

To the old ferry at Kua-chow. 

The Wu mountains evoke sorrows. 

Deep, deep thought, 

Deep, deep plight. 

Plight ends when he comes back in 
sight. 

She leans on the tower in moonlight. 


JSD PARE i AT 
TA FL ESA BOY ee > BRAS IR FT HA RE o 
To the Tune of Lang T'ao Sha 


In Green Grass Lake a boat sails out 
of sight. 
In the endless rain a lone man treads on. 
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‘Tis sad to hear at the anchorage at 
night 

The wind-blown waves lashing the 
boat yon. 


Liu Yü-hsi was highly respected as 
a poet by Po Chi-i and other contem- 
poraries. He is known for his plain 
Chu-chih tzu Wie , modeled after 
folk-songs which the yi tribesmen A at 
Wu-ling ELBE could sing. He wrote some 
38 tz’u. 


ig ww 


SEW SABBA oc BMRAR 
a > ibe Dat BEES rh) > BAAS 


To the Tune of J Chiang-nan 


The spring is gone. 

Loyangites are grateful for it. 

The frail willows wind-blown appear 
Lifting sleeves slenderly fit. 

Dew on orchid blossoms and boughs 
Looks like tears on the handkerchief. 
Sitting alone, she knits her brows. 


WR E 


COLLUBERLTER ESR > SRL RK o 
TERT Fo SALARIES. > ACURA LHR © 


I 


Red peach blossoms cover the hill; 
Spring waters in the Shu Stream flow. 

Red blossoms will wilt like your love; 
Waters will flow on like my sorrow. 


OAR ILAZE BAERE o 
HGRA PSSA > PEER E) 
ATG ( HE) © 


IT 


Green grow the willows; calm is the 
river. 

I hear his singing in the river air. 

The sun rises in east; it rains in west; 

Although it is not fair (love), yet it 
is fair (love). 


In Chinese fë (fair) and f§ (love) are 
homophones. There is a pun. 

While poets of the Middle T’ang 
period such as Po Chù-i and Liu Yü-hsi 
wrote mostly shih and took fz’u as a 
sideline, Wen T’ing-yin MEH (fl. ca. 
A.D. 859) of the Late T’ang period 
devoted as much time to tz’u as shih and 
his tz’u are better known than his shih. 
He knew music and played the lute and 
flute well. He composed poetry with 
remarkable speed and was nicknamed 
HAX Wen Pa-cha (Wen the Eight-time 
Hand-folder), for in the course of folding 
his hands eight times in salute he could 
finish composing a poem. He led a 
dissipated life, indulging in drinking and 
the company of prostitutes. His tz’u are 
characterized by finesse and effeminacy. 
Liu Hsi-tsai SJRR9 (A.D. 1813-1881) 
in his Tz’u-kai A$% describes them as 
ching-miao tat? (exquisitely fine) and 
Wang Kuo-wei E {E (A.D. 1877-1927) 
in Jen-chien tz’u-hua Aelia ah as ching- 
yen i & (exquisitely beautiful). 
Following are three of his tzu: 


ie i a- 


YEE > BS QL o BRT 
FE > ARIKI > BN EB 
HH 


To the Tune of J Chiang-nan 


After toilet, 

She stands on the river tower 

And sees a thousand sails pass by 

But none brings him to her bower. 

The evening glow turns the water 
rosette. 

Her heart breaks at yon White Duck- 
weed Islet. 


B H e 


MG RER RARE ME 
HVE RITE FR o TRAN TE RG SERGE o HS 
Me TERI th » IEF o 
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To the Tune of Tuan Fang Ytan 


She leans on the carved balustrade 

And draws aside the silk curtain. 

With no love letter from him her heart 
breaks 

When spring geese fly from the Hsiao- 
Hsiang again. 

‘Wher will his travel horse bring him 
to me?’ 

The begonia flowers are withering. 

A rain falls heavily. 


E ie + 
RUA AR > FRE o 
BA? BR > RAMEE o Hid 


> REMES. —## E 
BE > e BI BBA o 


To the Tune of Kêng Lou Tzü 


The jade burner emits a scent pall. 

Tear drops from the red candle fall. 

Autumn thoughts brood in the bright 
painted hall. 

The eyelash paint turns light. 

Tresse; become contrite. 

The quilt and pillow are cold throughout 
the night. 

Upon che wutung tree 

A rain falls late at night, 

When thoughts of parting most deeply 
gnaw me. 

Pitter-zatter, pitter-patter 

From each and every leaf it drops 

Upon the bare stairs till dawn makes 
things stir. 


Huanz-fu Sung BAK (fl. ca. A.D. 
859), another poet of the Late T’ang 
period was equally talented in writing 
shih and ftz’u. His tzu express deep 
lingering feelings. 


m a P 
H— E BARE o Site LS 


> SAGE o SAL RIBS > EE 
IZ o 


To the Tune of Chai Te Hsin 


Drink a cup of wine 

While the jade fife is blowing. 

Red candles light up the feast to dine. 
Do not come late. 

After a night’s storm the red boughs 
Defoliate. 


in L 


WRR > LIB RL > RIS Bis 
AH » BCHEOR TE ASH Be ; AGREE 
Hij o 


To the Tune of J Chiang-nan 


The wick embers fall. 

On the screen red plantains pale in dim 
light. 

I dream of Chiang-nan when plums 
are ripe: 

Fluting on a boat on a rainy night; 

Men talking by the bridge near the post 
stall. 


The T’ang Emperor Chao Ch’ung Li 
Chieh 44% (A.D. 867-904) had literary. 
propensity and wrote several ftz’u, 
expressing his predicament on the throne. 
During his reign of sixteen years he was 
powerless against the eunuchs and 
military governors. In 896 Li Mao-chén 
Æt rose against the eunuchs and he 
was forced to flee to Han Chien in Hua- 
chow, Shensi Province. Four years later 
he was imprisoned by the eunuchs. In 
901 he was released through the inter- 
vention of the powerful Governor Chu 
Wên im (A.D. 854-914). But when the 
latter suggested that he move to Lo-yang, 
the eunuchs forced him to flee to Li 
Mao-chén at Feng-hsiang, leaving Ch’ang- 
an in flames. He was assassinated in 904 
by Chu Wén who usurped the T’ang 
throne and founded the Later Liang 
dynasty. The following tzu was pre- 
sumably written while he was on flight 
from Ch’ang-an. 
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Site DR ER PEPE A R ERR 
o BK tei > TURSE o mE 


tE o PE LTTA Ko KAS ME 
> SAAR o 


To the Tune of P'u-sa Man 


I mount the tower to look far at the 
Ch’in palaces 

But see a pair of swallows flying in the 
blurry space. 

The Wei River flows in a line 

In endless hills and mounds’ embrace. 

A mist shrouds the distant green trees. 

Pedestrians go on the road. 

Where can I find a stout hero, 

Who'll bring me back to the Royal 
abode? 


While in the late T’ang period there 
was equal attention to shih and tz’u, in 
the Five Dynasties (A.D. 907-960) that 
followed, shih declined but short tz’u 
developed to its vertex. Lu Yu Bey 
(A.D. 1125-1210), poet and prose writer 
of the Southern Sung dynasty, said-of this 
period: ‘Shih in the Late T’ang and Five 
Dynasties periods degenerated to a low 
point with all poets treading the oft- 
beaten path but the ch ang-tuan chii, ie. 
tzu was exquisite and beautiful, 
unmatched by late generations. This is 
difficult to explain.” HEMBAE > A% 
ANA FRK- MRED MN ro Be > 
PERR > WBA A BEA © 

Mén-se hsin-yü {13a Pria also says: 
“Toward the end of the T’ang dynasty 
shih became inferior but little tz’u were 
superb. Modern poets have made futile 
efforts to match them. Hua-chien chi 
contains classic examples of chang tuan 
chi.” BX FHS AAA > MRE R Arie » 
& ARIE ZT HEB ? > ie E AE E 

APREA ZA © 

The Five Dynasties period claimed 

the greatest tz’u poet of all times in the 


person of Li Yù #4 (A.D. 937-978), 
the last ruler of the Southern T’ang 
dynasty. Other tz’u poets of note of this 
period were the Emperor Chuang Ch’ung 
Li Chüen-hsü KE HR FF BH (A.D. 885- 
926) of the Later T’ang dynasty, Ho 
Ying WM% (A.D. 898-955), Wei Chuang . 
HE (A.D. 8362-910), Niu Chiao AE 
(fl. ca. A.D. 890), Niu Hsi-tsi +Æ% (fl. 
ca. A.D. 913), Ou-yang Chiung Eki ti 
(A.D. 896-971), Lu Chiian-i PE BERR (fl. 
ca. A.D. 913), Ku Chiung BB @ (fl. ca. 
A.D. 928), Chang Mi ‘#4 (fl. ca. A.D. 
940), Sun Kuang-hsien SOE (died A.D. 
968), Li Ching ÆR (A.D. 916-961) 
and Feng Yen-ssu % #£E (A.D. 903- 
960). 

Hua-chien chi and Tsun-ch’ien chi 
iii 42 contain most of the best known 
tz’u by the poets of this period. 

Li Chiian-yi was the elder son of 
Li K’o-yung #32 (died A.D. 908), 
a renowned commander at the close of 
the T’ang dynasty, who in 907 set up the 
independent State of Chin in Shansi. 
Li K’o-yung’s father whose surname 
was Chu-yeh % HB. was a Turkic chieftain. 
He himself served in the T’ang Imperial 
forces and helped repel the Turfan 
invaders. In 869 the T’ang Emperor I 
Ch’ung Li Ts’ui BARE (A.D. 843- 
873) conferred upon him the Imperial. 
surname Li. Li Chiian-yii was a brave 
warrior and also poet and musician. 
On his deathbed his father enjoined him 
to revenge his defeats by the States 
of Liang, Yen and Khitan, giving him 
three arrows, signifying his three 
commands. After his accession to the 
throne, he repulsed the Khitans and 
conquered Liang and Yen and returned 
the three arrows to the ancestral temple 
to indicate the fulfillment of the three 
commands. Though a military man, he 
liked theatricals and music. He could 
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compose songs and play musical instru- 
ments. Following is one of four of his 
tz uthat have been preserved: 


me + 


PEMA — HARER F 
TIPR: MR HPIHR o mg > 
wF > BAY TE o 


To the Tune of Ju Méng Ling 


We dined in the deep Peach Blossom 
Cave 

A song sung clearly made the phoenix 
dance. 

I remember when we parted outdoors, 

I bade him farewell with a tearful 
glance. 

Like a dream, 

Like a dream: . 

Under a wening moon flowers fell in 
a misty expanse. 


Ho Yin, born in 898 toward the end 
of the T’ang dynasty, served in the Later 
Liang, Later T’ang, Later Chin and Later 
Han dynasties. In the fifth year of T’ien- 
fu Xia of the Later Chin Emperor Kao 
Tsu Shih Ching-t’ane @G Bia ade 
(940) he rose to become Minister of State. 
In the Later Han dynasty he was 
enfeoffed as Duke of Lu. In his youth 
he liked to sompose ch’t-tzu (songs). 
So when he became Minister of State, 
people nicknamed him Ch 'ü-tzu hsiang- 
kung h F484 (Minister of Songs). 


L R F 


DRE Ss At : EAk > MER 
o ARH > RATAA. BIAS 
SAME NTR + BERLE > PEAS BD o 


To the Tune of Chiang Ch’éng Tzu 


She coyly entered the nuptial chamber 
on the first night, 

Tidied up her looks, 

Trimmed her long lashes bright. 
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Behind the kingfisher blue screen 

She set incense in the jade burner 
alight. 

After fixing her gold hairpin, 

She called Little Jade to light aglow 

Red candles in a row, 

And waited for the groom to come in. 


Wei Chuang, born in Tu-ling Ee 
near -Ch’ang-an, went to the capital to 
take the Imperial examinations. He was 
trapped when the rebel Huang Ch’ao 
HH (died A.D. 884) took Ch’ang-an 
but escaped to Lo-yang in 882. In 883 
while in Lo-yang he wrote Ch’in-fu yin 
Zia (Ballad of the Lady of Ch’in), 
one of the longest Chinese poems. He 
gained such reputation for this poem that 
he was nicknamed Ch’in-fu yin hsiu-tsai 
BGs ay. After the fall of T’ang, he 
became Minister of State of the Shu 
State founded by Wang Chien E# (died 
A.D. 918). He wrote more shih than 
tzu, numbering fifty-three, which are 
noted for simplicity and beauty of diction 
and poignancy in the expression of love, 
separation and remembrance of the past. 


Suwa 


OAAR BIL AR > HA RAIL 
4° RAKRK » BME © 
Mie AWA > fo BRR o RE 
SLR > RA o 


To the Tune of P’u-sa Man (Three Tz’u) 
I 


Everyone has high praise for Chiang-nan 
fair ; l 

A sightseer may very well get old there. 

The spring water is bluer than the sky. 

In a carved barge hearing the rain I 
lie. 

The maid at the stove is fair like the 
moon 

With her arms as white as frost and 
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snow strewn. 
Don’t go home before you get old; 
If you do, your heart’ll get stone- 
cold.’ 


OMS HELA > BRED RY 
Hi o Ba Git RR > WERA AIA © 
Aa FE So > BRA TES oo IE 
SLATER > BASE ANE o 


II 


I now recall Chiang-nan’s days of 
delight: 

Young I was then, wearing a thin 
spring dress. 

On an arched bridge I was resting 
astride a horse. 

On a tower red sleeves beckoned with 
boldness. 


In a flowery boudoir behind a blue 
screen 

With gold hinges I slumbered with a 
drunken mien. 

Nowadays if flower-like beauties come 
in sight, 

I won’t ever go home till my hairs 
all turn white. 


SAL BITC IE > AHP UE RR 
We o BRAIN PARE » EATR RE o 
EGR A > MRR > BR 
ER > RB AWE © 

IH 


Parting at night in the red chamber 
evoked grief 

With lamplight on the half-raised 
tasseled canopy. 

As I sadly stepped out under a waning 
moon, 

The fair lady bade a tearful farewell 
to me. 


The pi-pa with a kingfisher feather 
plectrum 

Issued an oriole’s song on the strings’ 
tum-tum, 

Urging me to come home without 
lagging an hour 

For at the green window she waits, 
fair like a flower. 


Niu Chiao who served Wang Chien, 
founder of the Shu State, is known 
principally for his tz’ which like Wen 
T’ing-ytin’s are characterized by effemi- 
nacy and finesse. 


= E © 


WAG AR bein BE ek > a BS BELA o 
ERNIE > BRB AIR o SAR 
Sil > BGR o MB BAR > 
HES FEM A © 


To the Tune of P’u-sa Man 


An oriole warbles notes sweet 

Where willow blooms furtively fly. 

A scented cart halts on the street 
To view spring under a fair sky. 

Its golden phoenix screen opens; 

A face peeping out brings sorrow. 
I wish to dream of her tonight. 

The green tower is beyond reach though. 
All I get is grief and ennui. 

Who will share the pillow with me? 


Lu Chuan-i who served in the Later 
Shu State wrote tzu with nostalgia. 
Only six of them are preserved in Hua- 
chien chi. 


i YL 4h 


Sofi EPSP > A BARB 2 o 
FE RER KERK + BE 
EKA o MATAARA 
UES o IEIR BEAD o REGE 
Bl > WI KL BAL o 


To the Tune of Lin Chiang Hsien 


The deserted courtyard with double 
doors 

Under gold locks is a weird quiet place. 

Carved windows sadly face the autumn 
sky. 

Glory and beauty once gone leave no 
trace. p o% 

Singing and fluting on the jade tower 

Are gone with the wind and will sound 
no more. 
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The moon knows no human changes 
and saines 

On the palace late at night as before. 

Lotus flowers grow in the pond askew. 

Grieving about the downfall of the 
coumtry, 

The fragrant red blooms shed tears of 
clear dew. 


Ku Chiung of the Shu State was adept 
at writing short tz’u of which fifty-five are 
preserved in Hua-chien chi and T'ang and 
Wu-tai tzu StL ft o 


i SE N 


BARRED > BA > SM > Fa 
> BAWRAR SX o ME! Bt 
he ! 


To the Tune of Ho Yeh Pei 


The late night singing strikes a mournful 
note. 

Under a waning moon 

Dew pearls on the chrysanthemums 
are strewn, 

Drenching the gold thread coat. 

Come beck! 

Come beck! 


Sun Kuang-hsien, author of Pei-méng 
so-yen ALBERS that contains mis- 
cellaneous accounts of the late T’ang and 
Five Dynasties, wrote scores of tz’u, of 
which sixty are included in Hua-chien 
chi and twenty three in Tsun-ch’ien chi. 
His tz ’u express much grief. 


E a F 


EARR AK > (REE o FRH 
BUA » ERIA. AE o E 
F. REFERRE o ARREARS 
HERAn o 


. To the Tune of Shéng Cha Tzu 


Spring illness and ennui 
Recur year in year out 


Half for her on the pillow with me 
And half for wine with flowers about. 
We get drunk with the jug, 

Hold hands, balmy and clean, 

Mate like mandarin ducks, 

Recline behind a screen. 

Her fair snow-white face and 
Willowy waist are seen. 


In the hands of Li Ching and Li Yu, 


father and son rulers of the Southern 
T'ang dynasty, tzu developed to a new 


high. Both were ineffective rulers but 


` tz’u poets of genius. . Li Ching’s tz’u are 


characterized by great beauty in thought 
and diction. Unfortunately most of his 
tz’u have been lost. Following are two of 
the only three extant: 


RY 
R EARE > FG BA RE i 
» $e GLB SESE TRE > ANAL o MAY 
SARER” MEK MEE o $ 
DIR FER MR > TBAT o 


To the Tune of Wan Chit Sha 
(Two Tzu) 


I 


The scent of lotus fades and its green 
leaves wilt; 

The west wind stirs up from the blue 
waves ennui. ' 

All things around turn waste and worn 
with passing time, 

Too sad to see. 

In a drizzle she dreams again of the 
distant Cock Fort. 

On the small tower she blows a jade 
shêng in the cold air. 

With deep and boundless sorrow in her 
pearly tears she leans i 

On the railing there. 


Li Yü surpassed his father and 
possibly all other poets in writing short 
tzu. A poet by temperament, he was by 
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a strange stroke of fate born in an 
Imperial Household. Ascending the 
throne after his father’s demise, he 
ruled badly and indulged in writing 
tz’u, reveling and dallying with women. 
His life may be divided into two stages. 
In the early part he lived as a luxurious, 
romantic and decadent ruler. With his 
beautiful and talented Empress Chou 
Major XJ Ji he passed his time in 
revelry and amusement, neglecting his 
state affairs. At the same time he became 
intimate with his charming sister-in-law 
behind the Empress’s back. After the 
death of the Empress, he married his 
sister-in-law as Empress Chou Minor 
-NAJ and continued his decadent life. 
He had written a tz’u describing her mood 
in a rendezvous with him while they were 
carrying on clandestinely. 


#8 


ERA RERBA” 4 RS AE 
o HATER” FEER EE 
ARR > —H RAH o NRH RA 
> BOR AEE ! 


To the Tune of P'u-sa Man 


Bright blossoms, dim moonlight and a 
light fog. 

This is the night to meet my lover 
sweet. 

- Taking my embroidered gold shoes in 

hand, 

I walk the pavement in my stockinged 
feet. 

South of the painted hall we come to 
meet. 

Trembling I fall into his embrace. 

As it is hard for me to make the tryst, 

I let him caress me freely at the place. 


Li Yü’s life changed drastically upon 
the invasion of the Sung army. He was 
captured and brought to Ch’ang-an to 
live in captivity. In this latter part of his 


life he wrote his best tzu, reminiscing 
with nostalgia the happiness and pomp 
of the past and pouring out his poignant 
grief of the present. There is a Chinese 
saying: “Poetry is best written in extreme 
circumstances.” Fsm I. Without his 
downfall he might not have written such 
immortal tz’u. His nostalgic grief for a 
happy life lost is best expressed in the 
following tz2’u: 


w E F 


WT PARR» =P Be UM > A 
ARE RERA” EER FER - 
HERT —HEMRES > WE 
ERE OIA RRA Ahh 
RR IRER ERRER o 


To the Tune of P'o Chen Tzu 


My home and country of forty years; 

My hill and river land of three thousand 
li. 

Pavilions and towers rise to the sky; 

Jade trees and jeweled boughs spread 


out misty. 

Never have we practiced the art of 
war. 

Now that weve become prisoners 


sad-faced, 

Languishing and aging become our lot. 

When we left the ancestral shrine in 
haste, 

The theatrical troupe yet played a 
farewell song. 

We shed tears at the palace maids 
clinging along. 


For writing the following tz’u the 
Sung Emperor ordered him to be 
poisoned to death. The Emperor suspected 
that he might be harboring the intention 
of recovering his lost country. 


Bs A 


FIEKE WRT ? eae eS | rp 
SUE RM RA > KES AB 
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ch o KEBGSEMIREYAZE PEKAK o 
MARARS EK? MELEK K 
LYE « 


To the Tune of Yü Mei Jen 


Spring flowers and autumn moon — 
when will they end? 

How much of what is gone by do I 
comprehend? 

An east wind blew into the small 
tower again last night. 

I, cou-dn’t bear thinking of my lost 
kingdom under moonlight. 


The carved railings and marble steps 
should still be there; 

Only the red hue on the ladies cheeks 
has ceased. 

May I ask how much sorrow can one 
hold at heart? 

As much as the river flood in spring 
flowing east. 


Wang Kuo-wei in his Jen-chien tz’u- 
hua says. “By the time of Li Yü tz’u 
had begun to widen its range of vision. 
With deeper emotions it passed from the 
hands of actors and singers into those of 
scholars and officials.” {a Æ ERS Mik FR 
EK” RAR > BSG LamMREK 
KAZ. ‘Indeed, Li Yü’s greatest 
achievement lies in expressing his 
profound feelings in the most effective 
and beactiful words. You find in his 
tz’u no superfluous words nor extraneous 
thoughts. His tz’ in the latter period 
are, as Wang Kuo-wei says, “written in 
blood.” 

Another noted tzu poet of the 
Southern T’ang dynasty was Féng Yen-ssu 
whose tz’u have deep sensibilities, broad 
vision and fresh expressions. 


R R TF 
BR AR EEUE > Fy Bin Ra S a 
sd o A eT o ER 
ki >> ABE K o WLIED’ E 
Face EK aA Behe © 


To the Tune of 7s ai Sang Tzú 


Horses neigh and men talk on the spring 
wind-blown bank. 

Green grass grows lush and fair; 

Willows stand by the bridge. 

A sign hangs on a wineshop in the 
evening air. 

I don’t know how much old and new 
sorrow I have. 

I gaze at the far clouds afloat, 

Standing in front of flowers 

And listen to song and music from the 
carved boat. 


am a P 


MEFE > ER— MARK HIER 
BK BR FRIERE o FIRR Ti 
fii > SERRE o K HRAT 
ZA > BARE o 


To the Tune of Yeh Chin Men 


Up blows the wind suddenly from the 
spot, 

Rippling the spring water in the pond. 

She guides the mandarin ducks on the 
path and beyond, 

Crumpling up in hand the red buds 
of apricot. 

She leans on the railings of the rink 
of duck fight. 

Her hairpin of blue jade dangles in 
disarray. 

She vainly longs for her lover’s return 
all day; 

Lifting her head, she hears magpies 
chatter with delight. 


The founding of the Sung dynasty 
terminated the chaos of the Five 
Dynasties. With the restoration of peace 
in the country culture and music had a 
new growth. Music and songs were very 
much in vogue at ceremonial and social 
gatherings. The Emperor T’ai Ch’ung 
Chao Huang RAMPBR (A.D. 939-997), 
brother of the founder Chao K’uang-yin 
HEJM (A.D. 927-976), whom he 
succeeded in 976 was a lover of music. 
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The “Chapter on Music” in the History 
of the Sung Dynasty says: “T'ai Chung, 
well-versed in music, had personally 
composed big and small tunes and created 
new tunes from old ones, totalling 390. 
Eighteen big tunes were composed.” 
Some of the tunes were those of tzu. 

“The Emperor Jen Chung Chao 
Chén (5% HI (A.D. 1010-1063),” it 
also says, “knew music well and often 
composed tunes in his palaces and 
bestowed them upon the Chiao-fang 
tł (Music School) or instructed it to 
select new tunes and present them to 
Court. Fifty-four tunes were presented 
and mostly adopted by Court.” 

The popularity of music was an 
impetus to the development of tz’u which 
as pointed out earlier, is based upon 
music, 

While the tz’u of the T’ang and Five 
Dynasties periods were practically all 
hsiao ling or short tz’u, Northern Sung 
marked the inauguration of man tz’u 
or long tz’u. Néng-kai chai man-lu RESOA 
42 by Wu Tséng R # (12th century) 
says: “Since Southern T’ang, there had 
been only hAsiao ling. Man tz’u began 
during the reign of the Emperor Jen 
Ch’ung. At that time there was no war 
in the Central Plain and the capital of 
Pien (now K’ai-feng, Honan) was prosper- 
ous. Song stages and dance halls 
competed in offering new tunes. Liu 
Yung, unemployed and depressed, tarried 
in the houses of prostitution. He adopted 
colloquial and slang expressions in tz’u 
for popular learning. His tzu were 
pleasing to hear and widely circulated. 
Later Su Shih, Ch’in Kuan and Huang 
T’ing-chien had new compositions and 
long tz’u became popular.” jal A FH E AK 

: BEDA o FIBRE ACR > PRA 
E> (ESR > Ke BRE BT RE o SB 
SRN ES Hl > ARIK A 


fi Anal > DERE ARIE 5 — REDS > i 
iV io HERR > DUR > WARE > FAR 
ALE > eae o 

The creation of long tz’u was a major 
development of this genre. It, however, 
did not replace the short tz’u. Tz’u poets 
wrote both forms. 

Tz'u developed generally in two styles 
— yüan-yo i $ (subtle, restraint) and 
hao-fang 3 WK (impassioned, masculine, 
abandoned). It is difficult to get the 
precise English equivalents for these 
two Chinese terms. The best way to 
show what they mean is to give examples. 
Yuian-yo is to express emotion and 
thought in a serene, refined and restrained 
manner. The themes are love, departure, 
longing, nostalgia, sorrow and soon. The 
music is soft, dreamy and low-keyed. 
This kind of tzu were sung in the old 
days by girls of seventeen or eighteen 
with castanets at feasts under lamplight. 
From T’ang through the Five Dynasties 
to the beginning of Northern Sung 
practically all tz’ were of the ytian-yvo 
type. It was Su Shih (A.D. 1036-1101) 
who initiated the hao-fang type. His 
tzu are characterized by equanimity, 
loftiness and exuberance. Whether a poet 
writes yiian-yo or hao-fang tz’u largely 
depends on his temperament. — 

In the Northern Sung period the two 
outstanding fz’u poets of the ylian-yo 
school were Liu Yung and Chang Hsien 
He 4 (A.D. 990-1078). Liu Yung won 
fame as a tzu writer when he was a 
youth. He led a dissipated life, patroni- 
zing houses of prostitution. According 
to Pi-shu lu-hua #24 Ski by Yeh Méng-te 
w (A.D. 1077-1148), “When he was 
chit jen ÆA (a scholar who had taken 
his second degree in imperial examina- 
tions), he visited the houses of prostitu- 
tion and was talented in composing song 
texts. Whenever musicians of the Music 
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School got a new tune, they would ask 
him to write the tz’u and it was widely 
circulated." RETI ) SHR > BRK 
RoR RISB IB > DORK > i 
FT TRUE o | 

It adds: “An official of the Hsi Hsia 
Kingdom ‘comprising parts of present-day 
Suiyuan, Ninghsia and Kansu), who 
submitted to the Sung Court, said, ‘Where 
there is a well, people there can sing 
Liu’s tzu.’ —M BBP : [ ILE} zk 
Bi > EV BEEK Maw o J 

The highest official position Liu 
Yung ever held was tun-tien ytian-wai-lang 
HABA . One of his tzu contains 
the line: “I have willfully exchanged 
my ephemeral fame for light drinking 
and low singing.” BEPA TRE BB 
The Emperor Jen Ch’ung was displeased 
with his boastful remark and never gave 
him another appointment. For the rest 
of his life he lived in poverty and 
depression. When he died he was so poor 
that the prostitutes he patronized 
contributed funds to bury him. 
Following are two of his best known 
tzu: 


DEEE E 


SERD HEZK PNDR o 
A PIIRR Meee HAEE E 
B o AFMARE WKI o 
ERRETEN PAITA R 
o SHA TIRED” EREA EA 
fk Gi | Sy E BE 
RA o ERREF > RESET 
Bio (RSA TANT ERRAR? 


To the Tune of Yu Lin Ling 


An autumn cicada sadly chirps; 

Dusk fails upon the long post stop; 

A shower has come to a halt. 

We drink without joy in a capital wine- 
shop. 

As we linzer late at the place, 

The boatman urges to sail. 


Holding hands, we gaze at each other 
with tearful eyes. 

And choke back a sob when words 
fail, 

i think of his long voyage on misty 
waves 

Under a broad Ch’u sky as night falls 
in deep gray. 

For bosom friends parting has been 
painful since yore. 

Harder is it to bear on a drear autumn 
festive day. 

Where shall I sober up from tonight’s 
drink? 

On a willowy pier 

In a dawn wind under a waning moon. 

He will be away a year, 

Missing all the fine days and scenery. 

Though I may have a thousand romances 

To tell, who will listen to me? 


JER I 
A Ra ee NIL K > — BEEK o 
Hite AER > WMG > BIR BE 
o Fe Bal BARU > HAER o HE 
AYLK > HBR o RRS BS 
> AKAWA > BRK Be 
SRR Ws > WTS HE | RE AGE 
EB>RSAKER MEM o HONK 
fii BAF Bat > TESS ERK ! 


To the Tune of Pa-shéng Kan-chow 


A dreary evening rain falls upon the 
river, 

Cleansing the autumn air. 

A fog-laden wind blows harder. 

The pass and flow are starkly bare. 

Twilight falls upon the tower. 

All red and green begin to pale. 

The tender plants are withering. 

Only the Yangtze without fail 

Flows silently to east. 

I can’t bear mounting heights to gaze 

Afar at homeland in a haze, 

Stirring up home thoughts triste. 

I sigh drifting for the past year. , 

Why should I linger so long abroad? 

The fair lady must have looked out 
from her tower 

And thought some incoming boats 
carried me on board. 


5] 
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She wouldn’t have known I was leaning 
on the railing, 
Love grieving and ailing. 


Chang Hsien who was often mentioned 
together with Liu Yung was a romantic 
figure too. At over eighty he still fooled 
around with singing girls. He liked to use 
the character “shadow” in his tzu as in 
these lines: 


ERKA KIEF K © 

When the moon breaks out of the 
clouds, 

The flowers play with their shadows. 


ERME + DEP PETER © 

She is too languid and lazy to rise; 

The screen rolls up the shadows of 
flowers, 


DERA” OR BOAR HEB o 


Not a soul is seen on the willow path; 
The catkins fly without a shadow. 


He called himself “Chang of Three 
Shadows.” RZ 

Some critics think he was not as 
talented as Liu Yung but he excelled 
Liu in rhyming. And he did not use 
colloquial diction in his tz’u as Liu some- 
times did. 


Re Babe > RR AGS Ell o Hh TE 
BRE > TEAR STE o FR Ze i > 
TR RIES > o RSP >» AAW o H 
5 BUS CENAR o EERE ? 
EBM BSE o Fa” Boe 
Ht BE SE o FRE ACE > IEE RU 
o MEB” ARIAT o EE > Ab 
AFB 9 


To the Tune of Hsieh-ch'ih Ch'un Man 


From the deep walled courtyard 
Comes an oriole’s song now and then. 
The broidered quilt shuts out the cold; 
Dawn lights up the florid curtain. 
The red balustrade extends wide. 


Sparse willow catkins fly about. 

The footpath sedge lies trim. 

The pond water spreads out. 

The air is calm in the long day. 

Flower shadows leisurely sway. 

In dust swept up by the horses 

I meet Miss Hsieh on the road south 
of the city, 

More lovely than powdered, 

Smiling coquettishly at me, 

She wears a thin colorful dress 

And twin hairpins of jade pinned on. 

ĮI sigh lack of chance to mate her. 

The spring season is gone. 

The lute plays a love song 

With grief tagging along. 


Yen Shu 2% (A.D. 991-1055), his 
youngest son Yen Chitao & #638 (fl. 
ca. A.D. 1073) and Ou-yang Hsiu BK 4% 
(A.D. 1007-1072) were often mentioned 
together as belonging to the yüan-yo 
school in Northern Sung. Yen Shu was 
a prodigy. He composed verse at the age 
of seven. He led a successful public 
career. His tz’u in the collection Chu 
yü tzu Ei are smooth and light and 
sparkle like pearls and jade. As he was 
contented in life, he had no sorrow and 
could not express it adequately. 


— Het Ae” RERKRABS ES 
» Ai oe PF SERGE 2 FR] AR ATE 
> MERA NA EKA 
GE TEI © i 

To the Tune of Wan Ch’ Sha 


Sing a new song and drink a cup of wine. 
The garden weather is as a year ago. 
Will the evening glow again shine? 
The blossoms fall whatever we can do. 
The swallows that look familiar return. 

On the scented path I pace to and fro. 


Yen Chi-tao surpassed his father in 
writing fz’u. He was not successful in 
his official career, having been the 
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magistrate of a small township and by 
his time the family had fallen into 
poverty. Unhappy in life, he wrote tzu 
that are moving and beautiful. 


i te K 


BARDHE > BAe AM Bil 
HERD ELH i REDE EBB o 
GE Bll Be > 5 45 IS 0 SE IE] BES A M? 
AF RAD SE LR JA AE ES o 


To the Tune of Che-ku Tien 


Her hand in a gay sleeve held my jade 
cup; 

That time I willingly showed a flushed 
face. 

She danced until the moon sank below . 
the willow tower 

And sang until the breeze from the 
peach fan blew without trace. 


Ever since we parted, 

I have thought of our rendezvous. 

How often have my soul and yours 
shered the same dream? 

Tonight I keep beaming the silver lamp 
on you, 

Lest even now the meeting be a dream, 
I dzem. 


One of the greatest men of letters 
who lived in the early Northern Sung 
period was Ou-yang Hsiu. He was ranked 
with Han Yu $ R (A.D. 768-824), 
Liu Chung-yuan WI (A.D. 773-819) 
and Su Shih as the four greatest prose 
writers end was also an excellent shih 
and tzu poet. He wrote some highly 
romantic and refined tzu. 


E BERRA Beat > PATE > eae 
RER o TR A RY RR fea ke > HEIR AS 
Su SE o THR BE Ae o PE 
RE > Meat BEE o RARE EA 
ao ? SL ALAR EB © 


To the Tune of Tieh Lien Hua 


How deep is the deep, deep courtyard? 

The willows hide in curls of mist. 

Numberless screens and curtains hang. 

On a horse with a jade bridle and a 
carved saddle a tourist 

Tarries below a tower so high that it 

_ does not see the road. 

Late in the third moon a slant rain falls 
and a wild wind blows. 

The gate is closed at dusk. 

There is no way to detain spring before 
it goes. 

With tears I ask the flowers how but 
they aren’t replying. 

A medley of red petals fly beyond 
the swing. 


Su Shih was the first poet to write 
the hao-fang type of tz’u in contrast to 
Liu Yung’s yiian-yo type. The best 
description of their difference is found 
in a story that Su Shih once asked a 
musician, “How are my tzu compared 
with Liu Ch’i-ch’ing’s (Liu Yung’s courtesy 
name)?” The musician answered, “Liu 
tun-tien’s (Liu Yung’s official title) 
tzu are most appropriate to be sung by 
a girl of seventeen or eighteen to the 
accompaniment of the cracking of 
castanets, particularly such a line as: 
‘On a willow pier/In a dawn wind under 
a waning moon.’ Your Lordship’s tz’u 
should be sung by a big fellow from 
Kuanhsi, playing a bronze p’i-p'a with 
an iron plectrum.” 

The following two tz'u illustrate Su 
Shih’s impassioned, unrestrained and 
sonorous style: 


eR = aR BE 


AL RK RWRTARMAD o 
kE” AGE = BRIA RE o 
ROFE REME BETEZ o 
YU ane > — Hy 3D RER E o He 
AA BBE DOK T > HRH 
Bo Aah’ ARE > HARK AR 
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(ADK o ik Bae > SERRA RA 


w o KAS > —BRRILA o 
To the Tune Nien Nu Chiao 


— Remembrance of Ancient Times 
at Red Cliff— 

The Great River flows east. 

Its waves washed off romantic figures 
of immemorial yore. 

West of the old rampart, 

They say, stands Red Cliff where 
Chou Yü? of the Three Kingdoms 
fought before. 


Jagged rocks pierce the sky, 

Raging seas lash the shore, 

Rolling up waves like white snow. 

Picturesque does the land appear, 

Where once lived many heroic men. 

We recall Master Chou that year 

Had just married charming Hsiao 
Ch’jao.” 

He looked gallant and brave 

With a silk scarf and quill fan. 

Talking and laughing he gave 

Orders burning a big fleet to ashes. 

I tour the old land in my mind. 

A lover, I laugh at my hair greying so 
soon. 

Life is like a sojourn, I find. 

I pour a jug of wine to toast the river 
moon. 


7K idl WK SA 


JASER EAER o RAK 
LEN SIRME? RAH 
A> VABRES > BETEZ o 
EN UEAN? BUR BE 
(55 > EER © ANE ATR 1 
FRANEA? AERA > H 
AER Gk > UME o (ABA 
Be 9 FHSE iR o 


To the Tune of Shui T’iao Ko-t’ou 


When is there a bright moon? 

With wine in hand I ask the sky. 

I don’t know what year ‘tis tonight 
In the heaven palace on high. 

I would fly back on the wind’s wings 
But fear I cannot stand the cold 

In the jade tower and building. 


I dance with my shadow. Behold! 

Better be in the human world. 

The moon enters the red attic, 

Slips through the low gauze-silk window 

And shines on the sleepless love-sick. 

Have no grievance at heart. 

Why wish the moon always have a 
round rim? 

Man has grief, joy, parting and reunion; 

The moon is shady, brilliant, full or 
dim. 

Such changes have gone on since yore. 

Wish a long life for you both of one 
heart 

And view the moon a thousand miles 
apart. 


Su Shih brought tzu out of the 
narrow scope of romance to a wider 
world. Hu Jên HAH (A.D. 1098-1156) 
of the closing period of Northern Sung 
and the early period of Southern Sung 
said: “Mr. Su of Mei Shan abandoned 
the romantic and amorous attitude and 
led people up the heights and look afar 
and raise their heads to sing so that their 
broad mind and grand spirit soar above 
the dusty world.” B WURK- H AERE 
LRR Ree CE EARRAN 
» BE awk » MURS » SERED o 

“The Four Scholars of the Su School” 
fe FPG + namely, Chin Kuan 2H 
(A.D. 1049-1100), Huang T’ing-chien 
WER (A.D. 1045-1105), Yao Pu-chih 
RaZ (A.D. 1053-1110) and Chang 
Lei 52 (A.D. 1052-1112) were all 
shih and tz’u poets but their tzu are 
unlike Su Shih’s hao-fang type but the 
yuan-yo type. Among them Ch’in Kuan 
wrote the best tzu. His tz’u collected 


in Huai-hai chii-shih ch’ang-tuan  chii 


ER E+: have characteristics of 
tenderness, restraint and pathos. Tsai 
Pai-shih #48 tt said, “Tzu-chan’s (Su 
Shih’s courtesy name) diction surpasses 
his emotion; Ch’i-ch’ing’s (Liu Yung’s 
courtesy name) emotion surpasses his 
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diction; only Shao-yu’s (Ch'in Kuan’s 
courtesy name) diction and emotion 
match.” SURG Bi > SABER » 
PRA > HED W— AME. Following 


is one of his best known fz u: 
E ES 


HURAE RARE > EARM 
Pic WITIR > MISE S| BEG o 8 
AREF” BEE > WMO o A 

| ro ABBR > LAREDO o IA 
Bs ES UCR > ARE TG AR > RET REZ) © 
12 RATS rt WERE AT o WR 
th + $e hE ZR > fE > i 
SB KOAP o° 


To the Tune of Man Ting Fang 


Light clouds brush the mountain; 

Wilting grass meets with the sky. 

The painted horn shrilly sounds at the 
towered gate. 

We anchor the boat nearby 

And drink to our parting. 

Past events at P’éng-lai come to mind. 

Memories vainly rise 

Amii curls of mist entwined. 

Beyond the slanting glow 

A few specks of cold crows 

Over a stream skirting a lone hamlet. 


At this time the romantic spirit grows. 

The perfume bag is secretly taken off 

And the silk girdle untied gingerly. 

Thus I gain notoriety on the green 
tower. 

After parting when’ll you again see 
me? 

My overlap and sleeves bear tear stains. 

With deep sorrow 

I mcunt the city wall to look afar 

Amid lamp lights in the evening glow. 


A poet who wrote tzu with an 
embellished diction was Ho Chu @$ (A. 
D. 1063-1120). Following is his. best 
known tzu: 


aw Ak # 
Be 0S 73 BASE E ASR AEE © 


orice FE ERS) ATE RA 
RA > EBEA. BBA BR 
eo EM BRA) s AR RA 
Bee? — JMR E > WK > HT 
BaF RY © 

To the Tune of Ch'ing Yü An 


Her graceful steps grace not the Héng- 
t’ang road; 

I can but gaze at the dust in the wake. 

With whom will she beguile her 
blooming years? 

The moon terrace and bower of rare 
make . 

With latticed windows and a scarlet 
gate — 

There only spring will go. 

Blue clouds float over the grassland at 
dusk. 

The colorful pen writes a verse of 
sorrow. 

May I ask how much sorrow there is? 

As much as the misty grass on the plain, 

Catkins over the town, 

Or the plum season rain. 


The Sung Emperor Hui Ch’ung Chao 
Chi RRA HE (A.D. 1082-1135) was an 
incompetent ruler but a poet and 
calligrapher of no mean parts. He led a 
decadent life in the palaces for twenty- 
five years, writing some poems of an 
ornate diction. He abdicated in favor 
of his son Ch’in Ch’ung Chao Héng, 
KEK aR HIB ofn 1127 he and his son the 
ruling Emperor were taken prisoner 
by the Chin Tartars and taken north 
to Wu-kuo Ch’éng ALAI (now in Kirin). 
He wrote two tz 'u expressing his poignant 
grief, of which the following is one: 


wU = LAT SAS 46 


RIVA KARE RERS 
Èo PETK” RABE BOS 
REK o RBBEE SD A 
Wo AG MEREN” SARH 
(ES RRAE > me aA 
ZE! KEW” AKTU Afi 
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KEHE? STRE” RERAN 
BA o HR | MS BT RAK o 


To the Tune of Yen Shan Ting 


— Seeing Apricot Flowers on the 
North Journey — 


White silk was cut, 

Lightly folded 

And slightly tinged with rouge. 

The new make-up bred 

Beauty with fragrance 

And made fairies chagrined. 

But it quickly wilted, 

More so in merciless rain and wind. 
Sorrow and pain! 

How many times has late spring come, 
Causing the courtyard destitute? 

I transmit my deep parting boredom 
To a pair of swallows 

That speak no human speech. 

Heaven and Earth stretch far; 

Hills and streams run reach’ on reach. 
Alas! Where are the old palaces found? 
How could I not hold them in esteem? 

I go there sometimes in dream. 

No ground! 

No new dream comes around. 


A great fz’u poet at the close of 
Northern Sung and the beginning of 
_Southern Sung was Chou’ Pang-yen 
ASS BZ (A.D. 1056-1121). A musician, 
he composed tzu in close adherence to 
melodies and used words with dis- 
criminatory taste. Chen Yu RAB (fl 
ca. A.D. 1253) of the Southern Sung 
dynasty says in his Chang-i hua-yi i— fm 
i : “Nobles, scholars, ruffians and 
prostitutes all know that Mei-ch’éng’s 
(Chou Pang-yen’s courtesy name) tzu 
are lovely. RAB+ HIRE SMR il 
RÆ o Ch’en Chih-chih BRHF said, 
‘“Mei-ch’éng’s long tzu excel in stating 
in detail with rich embellishment and 
artistry.” Rie $e PTL Se BERK > EGE Ka 
To Shen Pai-shih WAF said: “In 
composing ¢z’u Ching Chén (Chou 


Pang-yen’s alias) should be taken as a 
paragon because he knew music best. 
In use of words and expression of ideas 
he adhered to rules. "FRED MABE > 
minK RAS > BRPSTAR > SREB 
An interesting story in Kuei-erh chi 
SHS by Chang Tuan-yi Eiriz (EL 
ca. A.D. 1235) of the Southern Sung 
dynasty tells about the triangular love 
between Li Shih-shih SAE , a 
courtesan and the Emperor Hui Ch’ung 
and Chou Pang-yen. The Emperor visited 
Li Shih-shih at her brothel. It happened 
that Chou Pang-yen was there. When he 
heard that the Emperor was coming, he 
hid under her bed. The Emperor brought 
a new orange with him saying that it was 
a tribute from Chiang-nan. They had 
love talk. Chou Pang-yen heard their 
conversation and wrote a tz’u as follows: 


yp SF p 
# Dink > RABE REENE 
o SIED > RETH > WE a 
Æ o SRM, ARETE? REB 
Eo BRRR TRA’ BED 
AT o | 


To the Tune of Shao Nien Yu 


A knife from Ping-chow is bright like 


water; 

Salt from the Wu land is whiter than 
snow. 

A new orange is peeled by slender 
fingers. 

Warmthin the silk curtains begins to 
grow. 

Incense smoke curis up from the burner 
slow. 

Facing him, she sits tuning the reed 
pipe. 


She whispers, “With whom will you 
pass the night? 

The third watch has sounded on the 
tower. 
The horse might slip on the thick 

frost outright. 
You had better not leave at this late 
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hour. 
Out there few pedestrians are in sight.” 
\ 


When Li Shih-shih sang this tz’u, the 
Emperor inquired who wrote it. She 
named Chcu Pang-yen as the author. The 
Emperor was angry that the poet should 


know their secret and ordered that he be- 


driven out of the capital. 

After a few days the Emperor went to 
Li Shih-shih’s home again but the latter 
was not in. He sat and waited till the first 
night watch when she returned, looking 
sad and teerful. In answer to his inquiry 
she confessed that she had seen Chou 
Pang-yen off. The Emperor asked 
whether tne poet had composed any 
tzu upon his departure; she said he had 
and sang the following tz’u: 


W E E i 


DEE > HRA AR FERS © MRE? 
PARE PKRMRTE o BK 
SHB HARFE? REK >? 
ERER > Het ROSAS R o MS 
gD > LT > BI MER o 
AL TERR KEER o EAR 2 E 
SWE > HAAR MER > AAE 
Kik o HM o BERU! TERRIA > 
ERSS” RAH AMER o AH 
HU BREE o HB Mae > 0 
HL > RNG o 


To the Tune of Lan Ling Wang 
— Willows — 


The shades of willows lie even; 

The thin boughs in the mist flaunt 
their green. 

Along the Sui Dyke now and then 

Seeing friends off I have seen 

Them brush the stream and send off 
catkins. 

' On a hill I see home farther most. 

Who would know a tired traveler 

From the capital? At the road post 

I’ve broken o’er a thousand feet 

Of thin willow boughs year by year. 


In leisure I look for old haunts, 

Drink with sad music in my ear, 

Rise from a feast under lamp light. 

On Cold Food Day when pear flowers 
bloom 

And elm wood fire made, the boat 
sails swift like 

An arrow with my friend in gloom. 

Poles punt half length in the tepid 
water. 

Looking back, he sees several posts left 
behind 

And me far on the northern horizon. 

Grief and grievance on mind! 

The water keeps whirling at the jetty. 

The guest house stands mute in the 
slow-shifting slanting sunlight of 
spring. 

I remember holding hands with him . 
in the moonlit pavilion 

And listening on the bridge covered 
with dew to a flute blowing. 

The past is like a dream; 

My tears shed in a stream. 


The Emperor was said to have been 
moved by the pathos and elegance of the 
tz’u. He ordered that Chou Pang-yen be 
recalled and appointed Director of the 
Ta-ch’éng Music Bureau. 

Two great poetesses lived during the 
closing years of Northern Sung and the 
early years of Southern Sung — Chu 
Shu-chén KRA A (cl. ca. A.D. 1131) and 
Li Ch’ing-chao 2H (A.D. 1084-2). 
Chu Shu-chén was unhappy about her 
marriage with an ignorant vulgar man and 
wrote poetry expressing her deep sorrow. 
After her death, her parents set her 
manuscripts on fire. Remnants were later 
compiled in a collection Yuan-ch’ang chi 


«Bf 1 2 (Collection of the Broken Heart), 


in which most are shih and thirty-one 
tz’u. They areall excellent pieces. Follow- 
ing is one of the tzu: 


BF ART IE 
TT TaN > FANE Bo NAW PA o fF 
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OG ith > 7S WOR AEH A o EER 
UR E; EAD > Hl 
REESTR o 


To the Tune Chien-tzu Mu-lan-hua 


ĮI walk alone, sit alone, sing alone, 

Harmonize alone, and sleep alone too. 

Here I stand, sorrow-prone 

With slight cold touching me anew. 

Who would know my feelings? 

Tears wash off almost all my make-up 
as I weep, 

Weighed down by sorrow and illness, 

I trim the wick to the end but still 
cannot sleep. 


Li Ch’ing-chao is the greatest tz’u 
poetess as Li Yü is the greatest tz’u poet 
of all times. She set very high standards 
for tzu and was critical of those 
composed by her contemporaries. In her 
“Essay on Tzu” she says that though 
Liu Yung’s tzu “adhere to melodies, 
their expressions are vulgar.” Though 
Chang Hsien, the brothers Sung Hsiang 
ACFE (fl. ca. A.D. 1050) and Sung Ch’i 
AS (A.D. 998-1061), Shen T'ang WE 
(fl.ca. A.D. 1070), Yüan Chiang 7c# (A. 
D. 1008-1083) and Yao Tuan-li J Yn ie 
(A.D.?-ca. 1122) sometimes have “striking 
expressions,” they are “fragmentary.” As 
to the short tzu of Yen Shu, Ou- 
yang Hsiu and Su Shih, they are “shih 
of irregular lines and often not musical.” 
Wang An-shih EZA (A.D. 1021-1086) 
and Tséng Kung BÆ (A.D. 1019-1083) 
wrote prose like that of Western Han but 
if they composed short tz’u, they would 
make people rock with laughter for 
their tz’u were unreadable. Yen Chi-tao, 
Ho Chu, Chin Kuan and Huang T’ing- 
chien knew what tz’u is but Yen Chi-tao 
“knew not elaboration,” Ho Chu “lacked 
elegance,” Ch'in Kuan “had emotion 
but little substance” while Huang T’ing- 
chien “had substance but many short- 


comings.” She appreciates the tz’u of Li 
Ching and Li Yi, father and son, of 
Southern T’ang, saying that their lines 
such as “On the small tower a jade fife 
blows shrilly in the cold air” -)4E™% ff E 
#32 are wonderful which aptly express 
the “grievous thoughts’ of the authors 
who lost their own country. 

Her own zzu collected in Sou Yu 
Tzu UKE are highly musical, beautiful 
and elegant in diction and creative in form. 
They may be divided into two periods. 
In the first period when she lived a blissful 
life with her husband Chao Ming-ch’éng 
BHI , an epigraphist who authored 
Chin Shih Lu & Ask (A Critical-Analy- 
tical Study of Metal and Stone Inscrip- 
tions), she wrote leisurely and refined 
tzu. The story goes that her husband 
admired her tz’u “To the Tune of Tsui 
Hua Yin — The Double Ninth Festival” 
Mt 7E 12 BS so much that he shut himself 
up for three days, refusing to see any 
guest, and devoted his whole time and 
effort to writing tzu. He wrote more | 
than fifty tzu and mixed them with his 
wife’s one composition to show his friend 
Lu Te-fu. tK After reading them 
time and again, Lu Te-fu said that only 
three lines were excellent. - They turned 
out to be the following three lines from Li 
Ch’ing-chao’s tz’u: 


REPAR ? 

Bie feri F > 

AH RIEM © 

Say not it is not soul-stirring. 

When the west wind blows up the 
screen, 

I am more frail than the yellow chrysan- 
themum. 


In the second period after the removal 
of the seat of the Sung Court to 
Lin-an Z (now Hangchow) in 1127 
upon the fall of the Central Plain to the 
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Chin Tartars and after the death of her 
husband, she lived in lonely refuge as a 
widow and wrote ftz’u of melancholy 
and grief. Of the following two tz’u 
the first represents the first period and the 
second represents the second period. 


ne 4 


WE BCFA Bit BBR > HERE TAR o BA 
REA” WERKE o SIE 9? 
SS F HE se ERLE © 


To the Tune of Ju Méng Ling 


Last night a light rain fell and a brisk 
wind blew. 

I soundly slept but the effect of wine 
isn’t o’er. 

To my inquiry the maid who rolled up 
the screen 

Repliec, “The begonia is as before.” 

“Don’t you know? Don’t you know? 

Fewer red blossoms but more green 
leaves grow.” 


E E B 
PERR? mm” REBBE 
D o “PER TRIS PIR > THER Eo = 
Ot AS FER > ELLIE OR Blk © HE 
38 IEG Ò? FD ee RETA o We 
A ESE Bt > TRS TA an A HERE TH o 
THAR > BGA ms o fai 


NOTES 


1. Name of a palace hall in the Han dynasty. 


RM > SIU o EAH 
ERE T | 


To the Tune of Sheng Sheng Man 


Searching, searching, 

Seeking, seeking, 

Lonesome, lonesome, 

Forlorn, forlorn, 

Grievous, grievous, 

Woeful, woeful, 

Sorry, SOrry, 

The season is now warm, now cold; 

It is hardest to undergo. 

How could two or three cupfuls of 
light wine 

Help resist last night’s fast sweeping 
wind blow? 

The passing of wild geese 

Stirs up my sorrow, 


For they’re the ones I know. 

Yellow chrysanthemums heap on the 
ground, f 

Withered and sere. 

Who would want to pick them, though 
they abound? 

Alone I wait at the window. 

Why doesn’t the day get dark? 

A drizzle falls upon the wutung tree, 

Pitter-pattering in the twilight. Hark! 

How can the mere word “grief” describe 
all this aptly? 
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Chou Yü (A.D. 174-218), the young commander of the forces of the Wu State, in 208 defeated 
the much larger fleet of Ts’ao Ts’ao Bf ##R (A.D. 155-220), Minister of State of the Han dynasty, 
at Chi Pigs BE (Red Cliff) near Hsia-k’ou Æ m , Hupeh on the Yangtze River. 


3. Chou Yü’s wife, a famous beauty. 


When “Taipei Characters” Speak in English: 
An Experiment in Translation 


George Kao 
(AZ ) 


Ten years ago, Pai MHsien-yung’s 
HAB Taipei Jen iE A (Taipei 
People) stories were first collected and 
published in’ Taiwan.! They quickly 
established their author as a writer with 
a rare combination of artistic sensibilities, 
technical equipment and a deeply moral 
purpose. These stories have since won 
him a large following in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong, and in Chinese communities 
the world over. More recently, the 
book has been allowed into mainland 
China and selected reprints are read 
avidly by a fortunate few among the 
youths hungry for any literature not 
written to the official line.” 

That Taipei Jen is a long time reaching 
the English-reading public must be at- 
tributed in part to the difficulties inherent 
in its translation.2 The title of the 
book, literally rendered, would in itself 
be misleading, since Pai is not engaged 
in writing polemical or topical fiction, 
nor is he dealing with what is called 


the “broad masses of the people.” What . 


he has given us, through a series of 


arresting incidents, is an insight into 
life as endured by a handful of men 
and women who sought haven in Taiwan 
in the 1950’s, following the Communist 
occupation of the mainland. In this con- 
text “Taipei jen” may be more accurately 
represented as “Taipei characters.” 

And what characters, in the colloquial 
sense, they are! From taxi-dancers 
and singsong girls to high-toned ladies. 
Venerable generals and elder statesmen, 
living out their days with memories 
of heroic exploits in the early days 
of the Chinese Republic. Scholars, 
teaching abroad or yearning to do so, 
while they recall their own student 
days of patriotic demonstrations. Old 
soldiers bearing battle-scars from fighting © 
the Japanese invader. Air Force widows, 
ancient domestics, a proud food shop 
proprietress, an aging homosexual movie 
director. These flotsam and jetsam 
of the civil war the author parades before 
us, in language by turns plain and 
sparkling, sometimes raw, frequently 
colorful, but always finely tuned to the 


* This article in a somewhat different form will appear as Editor’s Preface in the forthcoming book, Wandering in 
the Garden, Waking from a Dream: Tales of Taipei Characters, by Pai Hsien-yung (English translation by the 
author and Patia Yasin), to be published by Indiana University Press in Spring 1982. 
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levels of speech of his motley crew. 
Like a solizary star in the sky, he fixes 
a diamond-hard gaze on the Walpurgis 
Night that is enacted, scene after bizarre 
scene, in the world below. 


Pai Hsien-yung belongs to a remark- 
able generation of creative writers that 
grew up ir Taiwan, received university 
education there, and went on to further 
studies in the United States before 
producing their mature works. This 
group, which includes both Taiwanese 
and the younger members of mainland 
Chinese families, has already given us 
Chen Jo-hsi RER , of The Execution 
of Mayor Yin and Other Stories from 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
Chen’s book, of more recent authorship 
and subject matter, documents daily 
life in the “People’s Republic” during 
the ten harrowing years 1966-76. Pai’s 
Taipei characters fill out an earlier and 
not unrelated chapter in the “trouble- 
ridden” history of contemporary China. 

A -detached chronicler, Pai writes 
out of a personal background rich in 
opportunities and vantage points for 
observing the people and things around 
him. He was born in 1937, the year 
of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident and 
the outbreck of War, a son of General 
Pai Ch’ung-isi A i , the distinguished 
military strategist of the 1927 Northern 
Expedition and the War of Resistance 
against Japan. In 1951, General Pai 
retired with his family to Taiwan rather 
than join the Communist regime. Thus, 
there are autobiographical overtones to 
some of these stories, and in all of them 
we find eridence of a keen eye, of 
impressions tellingly registered, as the 
young Hsisn-yung. traveled with his 
parents from their native province of 
Kwangsi to post-War Nanking, Shanghai 


and Hong Kong, eventually to settle 
in Taipei. 

In his unflinching look at these 
individuals, all exiles among their own 
kind, Pai Hsien-yung does not assign 
any blame or point an accusing finger 
one way or another. He notes with 
a high sense of irony their business 
(and pleasure)-as-usual lifestyle and, not 
without compassion, their clinging each 
to a past of real or imagined glory — 
or rather the past that lives on in them 
and haunts them. His is not a political 
nor even social history, but a history 
of “the human heart in conflict with 
itself,” in the words of William Faulkner 
who wrote about the crippled and the 
dispossessed of another culture. 

There is something to be said for the 
kind of hurly-burly society that has 
nurtured creative talent of this caliber. 
It was the same kind of mixed soil that 
produced the ffirst fruits of China’s 
modern literdture following the May 
4th Movement. Pai, with others of his 
generation, is a spiritual offspring of 
the Western-oriented writers of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. Only, thanks to the 
perspectives of time and circumstance, 
he can display a healthier appreciation 
of the Chinese cultural heritage and 
a more serious attitude toward his chosen 
craft. | 

An alumnus of Iowa’s famed Writers’ 
Workshop, Pai Hsien-yung presumably 
has absorbed the lessons of such masters 
as James and Joyce, and Faulkner and 
Fitzgerald. His recurring theme of 
innocence in- corruption suggests this, 
and his description of conspicuous 
consumption, of fancy foods and hua- 
tiao wine, invites comparison with 
Gatsby’s lavish parties. But whether 
against a backdrop of high life or low, 
it is the passionate pursuit of a cherished, 
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illusory ideal that brings humanity to 
his characters. For their meretricious 
aspirations, so much buffeted by forces 
beyond their control, the epigraph is 
equally apt which Fitzgerald has written 
out of the ash heaps and the holocaust 
of his American Dream — “So we beat 
on, boats against the current, borne 
back ceaselessly into the past.” 


About half of the Taipei Jen material 
was first collected, along with a couple of 
the author’s earlier pieces, in a 1968 


volume which bears the title of its leading © 


story, Yu-yiian ching-meng WAKS 
(Wandering in the Garden, Waking from 
a Dream).* This poetic and evocative 
phrase is adopted as the title of the 
English edition of the complete Taipei 
Jen stories because it underlines the 
nostalgia for happier days that runs 
through the entire work and crystallizes 
the shock of reality that hits the reader 
at every turn. 

The story “Wandering in the Garden” 
in many ways represents Pai Hsien- 
yung’s style at its finest, suffused as 
it is with the modern creative spirit 
and yet deeply rooted in traditional 
Chinese life and culture. Here the Ming 
dynasty drama The Peony Pavilion 
Ht is employed both symbolically 
and as closely woven strands in the 
fabric of a poignant tale. “Wandering 
in the Garden, Waking from a Dream” 


is, in fact, the name of a regional opera 


(K’un-ch’ti B ) of a later date which 
was based on Scene 10, the dream 
sequence, 
beloved musical play. Allusions to 
popular dramas, as Pai himself has pointed 
out, are often found in Chinese fiction, 
notably in The Dream of the Red 
Chamber? WHE. In that classic novel 
of frustrated love, the heroine is deeply 


of T'ang Hsien-tsu’s RR Mm - 


affected upon overhearing snatches of 
an aria from a rehearsal of The Peony 
Pavilion which awaken her to the tragedy 
of the evanescence of life. Pai’s own 
story is set in the nouveau-riche ambience 
of a private garden in the Taipei suburbs 
— or rather a dinner at a swell mansion 
reached by way of the garden. In it this 
selfsame aria figures in an even more 
organic fashion: its strains alternate 
between passages of realistic immediacy 
and a _ stream-of-consciousness past, 
marking the ups and downs of Madame 
Chien’s wasted life with such traumatic 
effect as to cause the onetime singing 
star momentarily to lose her voice. 

Here is a scene from the party, as 
the author describes it: 


Bk ABS AFR LABS 
E TRADHTAR 
Pj — (EH ox fot BS eK > — e BRS E 
TRO RIP > Re FRR 
Be OD ER eR BS DT > thee 
PAR BE > LPR AGB BGI EEK o 
EA BS EPI eRe on — BAK 
O FSH RRO BHT BERG 
Hk BSRKELARKSBE 
» ERK BTR > DRT HER KB 
a Aia — SHRI QL Rk SRE Mh 
ERT AOR Ly EEK > BARS 
AW $e AAR ABER T — RE > H 
T BABRI > FR ae eB e eR > 
— WIS PAE > BA he eS 
> Fey GR RL FS 2 eh G E5 Bs A a HS 
WEK EAn: WIGS AF > 
hth See o HANA a FA TEK 
> HE MAPA > PORE POL i 
ELITEEK > MET HR) 
[ Beta J PA- 
TR SHB LBS 
PER AMY R HP AR 
BRieRRAK 
EALER HK BE — — 
(HR: [ GRR 1) 
Madame Chien looked intently 


at the bright gold bracelets darting 
and flashing on Chiang Pi-yueh’s wrists; 
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suddenly she felt dizzy, a wave of 
tipsiness rose to her head, and it seemed 
that the few cups of hua-tiao she'd 
swallow2d earlier were taking their 
effect — her eyes felt feverish and her 
vision was growing hazy. Chiang Pi- 
yueh’s red ch’i-p’ao flared up like 
a globe of flame, catching Colonel 
Ch’eng’s body in a flash, and the 
golden plum blossoms on his lapels 
started to leap forward like sparks. 
Chiang Pi-yueh’s eyes were dancing 
like two balls of dark quicksilver on 
her glowing face, Colonel Ch’eng’s long, 
slender eyes narrowed, shooting out 
threatering rays, the two faces con- 
fronting her at once, showing their 
even white teeth, smiling towards 
her, the two faces so red they shone 
slowly closing in on each other, 
merging, showing their white teeth, 
smiling towards her. The high and 
low flutes began to sound in unison, 
the high flute’s notes like flowing 
water, lifting the low flute’s trailing 
fail and carrying it into the aria “Black 
Silkk Robe” from “Wandering in the 
Garden:” 


The glorious purples 
the enchanting reds 
Once everywhere in bloom 
Alas that these must yield 
20 broken wells 
and crumbling walls 
This joyous time 
this fairest scene 
yet Heaven grants me not 
Then in whose gardens do hearts 
by happiness delighted 
still rejoice — 


This kind of writing, with its bril- 
liantly allusive language poses an un- 
common challenge to the translator. 
A time-honored dodge in Western popular 
fiction about the inscrutable Chinese 
is to simulate their exotic speech the 
better to lend an “authentic flavor” 
to fanciful concoctions. A translator 


‘our translators, 


of Chinese fiction does not enjoy this 
luxury or license because he has an 
original text to which he is held account- 
able. Still, it is legitimate to translate 
literally from the Chinese for the sake 
of verisimilitude, and admirable if one 
can do so without ludicrous results. 
Sometimes the practice makes for 
obtrusive affectation — to say “cow’s 
flesh” for “‘beef’’ for instance, or “people- 
as-host” for “‘democracy.” In other 
cases admittedly picturesque expressions 
are transplanted from the Chinese, but 
their meaning is not apparent from 
the context and must needs be explicated 
through the impedimenta of footnotes. 
Then there is a school of thought at 
the other extreme which believes in 
the efficacy of equivalence, the matching 
of Western idioms to the Chinese. People 
the world over feel and think alike, 
so the reasoning goes, and for every 
well-turned Chinese phrase there ought 
to be an English (or American English) 
counterpart waiting to be uncovered 
and brought into play. The trouble 
is, to the extent that one succeeds in 
this exercise he risks lessening for his 
reader the illusion of a Chinese story. 

It is a testimony to the power and 
attraction of the Taipei Jen stories that 
many scholars, both Western and Chinese, 
have tried their hands at rendering them 
into English. For the present work 
working closely with 
the author, have struck out anew, and 
boldly in both directions, stopping 
at nothing in their endeavor to reproduce 
the pungent speech of his assorted 
characters. They would retain the 
Chinese idioms as much as possible, 
while adopting American colloquialisms, 
even slangs, that could in some uncanny 
fashion convey the spirit of the original. 
In a story like “The Last Night of Taipan 
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Chin,” the tough-talking dancehall hostess 
obivously should not be made to speak 
standard English, or for that matter 
in the spurious accents of a Dragon 
Lady. The same is true with the matron 
who narrates the story “A Touch of 
Green,” and the boss-lady of “Glory’s” 
through whose eyes we follow the love- 
crazed school teacher to his pathetic 
end. If English is to be their medium 
of expression, then they must be 
permitted to talk freely and naturally 
in that language. 

The role of the editor in such an 
enterprise is one of mediation: to steer 
the precious cargo that is the heart 
of the story through the Scylla and 
Charybdis of disparate accents and 
imageries. It is pragmatically to help 
achieve a tone and texture of language 
at once intelligible in English and faithful 
to the original — to move the reader 
where he should be moved and to avoid 
any laughing in the wrong place. This 
means ameliorating an occasional verbal 
gaucherie and eliminating incongruities 
that might produce the wrong effect, 
whether these resulted from over-fidelity 
to the Chinese text or too free a helping 
of the riches of the polyglot American 
tongue. 

A case in point is when Jolie Chin, 
the “last of the red-hot mamas” in any 
language, exclaims her impatience for 
the long-deferred altar: “. . . just five 
more years — five years, mamma mia! 
The equivalence here to the Chinese “Wo- 
tê niang1” # iB could scarcely be more 
exact, but for purposes of this translation 
we were constrained to part with it in 
favor of the equally serviceable “Mother 
of Mercy!’ — at some loss, it is true, 
of comic vehemence — or the resulting 
ethno-linguistic mix would be too dis- 
tracting for words! 


Or a mere name can trip you up, 
such as that given the silent movie actor 
in “A Sky Full of Bright Twinkling 
Stars.” Shall we translate it literally and 
call him “Crimson Flame,” or, fol- 
lowing the convention governing personal 
names, transliterate the characters “Chu 
Yen,” two syllables utterly without 
meaning to a foreign ear. Our solution 
is something of a compromise, just 
as throughout the book personal and 
place names are sometimes romanized and 
on occasion colorfully and significantly 
rendered, in the best tradition of the 
Red Chamber translations. For Chu 
Yen RR , or “Crimson Flame,” could 
be interpreted further as a pun on Chu 
Yen Bi for “Rouged Cheeks” — a 
Chinese symbol for ephemeral youth 
which has the weight of thousands of 
years of poetic literature behind it. A 
double footnote would have been re- 
quired to unravel the author’s intentions 
in this one name, not to mention a 
host of others equally intriguing to 
his Chinese readers. In such instances 
the translation has got to suffer a little 
in the interest of readability, leaving 
something for the classroom lecturer 
or the future Ph.D. candidate to explore. 

In one case, in the story “Ode to 
Bygone Days,” the translators have 
adopted a truly innovative approach: 
the use of the U.S. Southern dialect 
to represent the homespun talk of two 
old women lamenting the decline of the 
once-great house in which they served. 


[RF > JAREK? 
— FORE CET I BR ee RT ? 
PF MemEMABRR IIE” RÉ 
ALAR BBE —K + ER PRE Ee 
EEJ 

ie (BS IR ER A E E BB 
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H— Rb > Bae TREK > 
ak tha T — ae AB FE th AT o 
PE AER > HEAR SIR 
RISE S—o Sa > RGB: 

T kh RU RKBURRA 


RFT. J 
r =e —— | 8 IC BL 
TR RE BUR E FEKA 


Ws > Go ie eA T— > T ee 
an? RRB AR BW Ro RETA 
PERT > PRS — KB H 
TIZET: PRAT JETRA 
| 

PR ZENE > RR > | RAAB HR im 
a? SIR RIF > [ hs MAA 
ERNER eT EE o KME TRF 
RT? J 

WE Bi T— ee) A A > 
SIE 

[ AP ea RL? ES 
Fg 18 EER KEREERE EA 
Ko se > EAR HEA 
— REA Bo J 

(BA: RBM I) 


“Old Sis!” The minute Mamma 
Lo reached Nanny Shun-en, she caught 
her by her thin, feeble arm and sup- 
ported her into the kitchen. ‘My 
left eyelid’s been jumping the whole 
day long, who would’ve dreamt it 
was on account of you!” 

Mamma Lo set Nanny Shun-en 
down cn a low stool in the kitchen; 
she tock over her bundle, drew up 
another stool and sat with her, face 
to face. After the two old women 
were settled, Mamma Lo heaved a deep 
sigh, 

“Old Sis, I thought you was never 


going to come by here and see us 
all again.” 
“Second Sister—” In great agitation 
Nanny Shun-en waved her bony claws 
_in a gesture to stop Mamma Lo. “How 
could a upstanding old lady like you 
- say such things?” she said ina plaintive ' 
voice. “All the years since I left this 
house have I passed a single day in 
good health? Pm old now; I ain’t 
no use no more; this old body just 
won’t hold up no more....” 
“That’s right, isn’t it, Sis.’ Mamma 
Lo took a good look at Nany Shun-en. 
“You sure do look poorly, more than 
you used to a few years back. Is your 
blood-pressure down these days?” 
Nanny Shun-en shook her head 
with a doleful smile. “Just you tell 
me where on this earth am I going 
to find that good fortune? All these 
years down in Tainan I’ve been laying 
in my bed; dizzy spells, you see; just 
couldn’t get to my feet. I’m being 
a heavy burden on Ch’i-sheng and 
his family, poor souls,” 


I have heard Chinese remark who know 
the United States well that there is 
something reminiscent of their own 
way of life in the American South, 
with its soft accents and mannerly ways, 
and the vestiges of an old culture in 
which the master-servant relationship 
played an important part. With this 
in mind, the translation device — a kind 
of conceit, if you will — is not as strange 
as it may sound; and so I found it 
necessary to remove only a few of the 
more jarring regionalisms. Much of the 
rest of the translation is left in what 
I would like to call a “universal verna- 
cular,” without which these two nannies 
or any other of the Taipei characters 
might not be so readily and vividly 
realized in English. 
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Ch’en Chung Publishing Company £4 HH hkm , Taipei, 1971. 

The post-1978 relaxation in cultural activities in Communist China has made it possible for certain 
Taipei jen stories to be reprinted in periodicals there, in each case without the author’s permission 
or prior knowledge. In 1981, the Guangsi renmin chuban she KPa A ERM hizitt brought out an 
unauthorized Selected Stories of Pai Hsien-yung AZCA/) RS , with a preface by the editor 
Wang Jinmin £% E , who praises the author’s literary achievements from a subtle t’ung chan 
(“United Front”) approach. All but one of the Taipei jen stories are collected in this volume. 
C. T. Hsia H av , among the first to hail the outstanding talent of Pai Hsien-yung, included 
an earlier story in his anthology Twentieth Century Chinese Stories (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971). According to Prof. Hsia, in a note on the author, Pai decided at the time 
against translating one of his Taipei jen stories “because of the difficulties involved in recapturing 
the richer language of the best of these stories and in making understandable the subtle allusions 
contained therein.” Joseph S. M. Lau ij #4$% , in his perceptive essay “ ‘Crowded Hours’ 
Revisited: The Evocation of the Past in Taipei jen”? (Journal of Asian Studies, XXXV, No. 1, 
November 1975), has emphasized native tradition as the wellspring of Pai’s strength as an artist, 
saying that “no translation can do justice to a language so supple, so laden with symbolism, 
imagery, and allusiveness.” 

Hsien Jen Chang (Cactus) Publishing Company 4l A &Hihizitk , Taipei, 1968. In addition to 
six of the Taipei jen stories, this volume contains the story Tsé-hsien chi #44 8c , translated 
into English by the author and C. T. Hsia under the title “Li Pung: A Chinese Girl in New York” 
in Twentieth Century Chinese Stories; and “Hong Kong — 1960”, translated by the author and 
published in Literature East and West, IX, No. 4, December 1965. 

At an International Conference of “Redologists” held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
in June 1980, Pai discussed the influence of The Dream of the Red Chamber on his story 
“Wandering in the Garden, Waking From a Dream,” particularly with reference to the use of the 
drama Peony Pavilion in both works. 

Among those published in books are: “One Winter Evening” and “Jung’s by the Blossom Bridge,” 
tr. Limin Chu #32 K , in An Anthology of Chinese Literature, Taiwan: 1949-1974, (Taipei: 
National Institute for Compilation and Translation, 1975), distributed by University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. “Winter Nights,” tr. John Kwan-Terry and Setphen Lacey, in Chinese 
Stories from Taiwan, 1960-1970, (New York: Columbia University-Press, 1976). 


Intertextuality between Han China Proverbs 
and Historiography (Part I) 


Ying-hstung Chou 
(HRH) 


Among the six functions of language 
proposed by Roman Jakobson — namely, 
emotive, conative, poetic, referential, 
phatic and metalingual functions -- poetry 
relies most heavily on the poetic function 
because it calls attention to the message 
itself, and thus is capable of preventing 
the reader from making a simultaneous 
escape from the language to the concepts 
lying benind the language. In other 
words, tne language of poetry is self- 
referential, and by using it the poet is 
able to foreground the verbal aspect 
itself and to force his reader to pay 
special attention to how he manipulates 
language. Specifically, on the syntactic 
level, Jakobson adds, this self-attracting 
act can be achieved through the use of the 
equivalence principle. Emphasis is thus 
placed on the subtle, and often invisible, 
correspondences on a paradigmatic basis 
to which are attributed the major part 
of the poetic effect.! 

Jakotson’s concept is useful in 
providing an objective description of the 
poetic lenguage which is distinctively 
different from ordinary discourse. Never- 
theless, as pointed out by various critics, 
Jakobsons proposal is far from compre- 
hensive in that it loses sight of a few 


other major factors which determine the 
literariness of poetry. In the first place, 
the equivalence principle by itself does 
not leave any room for the reader’s 
evaluation; nor does the seemingly endless 
accumulation of equivalences constitute 
a hierarchy of meaning which is in- 
dispensable in one’s semantic reading 
of the text.? In the second place, lexical 
items by themselves carry only a limited 
amount of meaning. For a deeper insight 
into the overall meaning of the text, one 
would have to take into account all the 
related semantic fields.* For what we 
see on the printed page are a series of 
lexical items in different syntactic 
combinatory formations. Their related 
semantic fields lie hidden from our sight. 
Hence our analysis should ideally 
penetrate through the obvious in search 
for the hidden. Technically what this 
implies is a search for the relationship 
between message and reference. Aaron 
Kibédi-Varga claims: 


The examination of Jakobson’s “‘poetic 
function,” ` could only be complete 
if there were a real chance to study 
the special character of poetic language, 
not only by means of formal 
equivalences, but also through the 
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connections that exist between message 
and reference, that is, if there were 
such a thing as a poetic semantics. 
It would be the task of such a poetic 

_ semantics to state and measure the 
shifting of standard functions, that is, to 
prove in each case of poetic work that 
the work considered is, in fact, neither 
prose, nor ordinary speech, but specifi- 
cally poetry.” 


Moreover, in a broader sense, literature 


as text also interacts with the entire 
configuration of extra-textual elements. 
Aside from the relationship between 
message and reference, Kebédi-Varga is 
also quite aware of the connections 
“between language and the world, among 
the individual, social, and cultural worlds 
of writer and reader.’ 

Admittedly literature is not altogether 
divorced from reality in theme nor totally 
deviated from natural language in form. 
On the other hand, literature does not 
play secorid fiddle to life by providing 
direct reflections or, for that matter, by 
conforming to the language of the street. 
Literary activities are, in fact, a skillful 
mediation between these two poles. 
Using the concept developed by the 
Russian Formalists, we must say that 
literature draws upon life and performs 
a miracle by transforming the familiar 
into the unfamiliar. This defamiliariza- 
tion process can be said to be a centrifugal 
force, away from the center of life. At 
the same time, literary productions 
are also in close contact with reality by 
operating within the literary convention 
which is diachronically determined by 
literary traditions and synchronically 
shaped by the contemporary socio- 
cultural factors. This can be described as 
a centripetal move, toward the center of 
life. Every text, in other words, interacts 
with an ensemble of other texts which 


are for convenience referred to as the 
literary convention.® 

The concept of intertextuality, hence, 
is often used to refer to the interaction of 
one text within the entire genre from 
which it springs. From the point of view 
of the reader, intertextuality provides 
the frame of reference within which he 
examines and tries to “recuperate” the 
meaning of the text. It is a point of 
reference, as it were, from which one 
reads a text against a set of preconceived 
norms. Here we would like to expand the 
concept of intertextuality beyond the 
generic boundaries by treating it as a 
dynamic mediating process in which the 
writer not only heeds the tradition within 
which he creates but also deviates by 
incorporating elements from other 
traditions. By doing so, one text is pitted 
against another text which is alien in 
nature. Intertextuality, in other words, 
is not in terms of assimilation within a 
homogeneous tradition but as a move 
beyond generic boundaries © toward 
eclecticism which encompasses not only 
literary activities but also the rhetorical 
relationships between literature as such 
and its social functions. On the other 
hand, once verbal elements from diverse 
traditions are brought to bear on creating 
a holistic artistic effect, intertextuality 
then gives place to intratextuality which 
is susceptible of intrinsic semantic and 
syntactic analyses. In other words, not 
only is literature per se open to analysis, 
the relationship between literature and 


man also lends itself to objective 
analysis. 

Writing and speaking are two distinct 
activities. Translated into literary 
activities — which include not only 


written but also oral literatures — these 
two “mega-genres” differ radically in 
style. To an oral formulaic theorist like 
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Albert B. Lord, written and the oral styles 
are so cistinct that no gray areas exist 
between the two systems: a text is either 
written cr oral. In his experience, at least, 
he has never been able to find a 
transitional text between the two 
traditions.’ And what is even more 
significant is that oral literature observes a 
special poetic grammar of its own, which 
cannot te accounted for by applying the 
norms derived from written literature. 
To some structuralists like Jacque Derrida 
or Roland Barthes, on the other hand: 


The physical presentation of a text 
gives it a stability which separates it 
from the ordinary circuit of 
communication in which speech takes 
place, and this separation has important 
implications for the study of literature.® 


Writing must, therefore, be distinguished 
from speaking for the former is actually 
endowed with a sense of solidarity which 
is absent from speaking. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there is no traffic whatsoever between 
these two distinct types of literary 
activities. Intertextuality exists not only 
within but also between these two 
traditions. It cannot be denied that a 
literary text inevitably refers to another 
literary text, causing Julia Kristeva to 
claim: 


Every text takes shape as a mosaic of 
citaticns, every text is the absorption 
and transformation of other texts,” 


In the same manner, an oral category 
cuts into another oral category, as in the 
case of fairy tales making use of proverbs. 
However. instances are equally numerous 
and significant with regard to literary 
texts enlisting help from the oral tradition 


and vice versa. It is this “‘cross-traditional” 
intertextuality which we would. like to 
examine in this study for the purpose 
of ascertaining the various levels of 
mediations between the two traditions. 
Mediations, ‘as we shall soon see, exist 
between the various levels of the text — 
Spanning from between two texts which 
are mutually homogeneous, to between 
an artistic text and a social text which is 
determined by the author’s attitude 
toward his work and his reader. Specifi- 
cally, by looking into the intertextuality 
of the oral proverbs and written histories 
in the Han Dynasty, we- hope not only 
to establish a taxonomy of the relation- 
ships between the two traditions but also 
to move toward a definition of the 
author’s ideological attitude toward his 
writing and his world as a whole. Han 
shu Æ #@ and Shih chi # Ẹ are 
undoubtedly the two major historical 
writings of Han. The two masterpieces 
are, moreover, similar in style, general 
format as well as in relationships between 
text and extra-textual materials. While 
in the course of discussion we may refer 
briefly to their similarities, the emphasis 
will be placed on a close scrutiny of 
Shih chi, as it not only initiates the 
tradition of imperial histories throughout 
the centuries but also offers a well- 
controlled corpus of intertextuality. 


J 


Shih chi can be said to be the first 
comprehensive history. in China. Unlike 
the fragmented histories of the previous 
eras, Shih chi provides an uninterrupted 
record of the imperial household for more 
than two thousand years spanning from 
the remote period of the Yellow Emperor 
to the fourth year of Tien Han K @ (97 
B.C.). It is also comprehensive in the 
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sense that it records both the sayings and 
the events of the past. In Chang Shou- 
chieh’s 558i words: 


It also incorporates the miscellaneous 
writings of the six schools into one 
history, in which is specified the proper 
relations between emperor and courtier, 
father and son, husband and wife, the 
elder and the younger. Entries on 
heaven and earth, mountains and 
rivers, countries and capitals, names 
and marvellous objects are included 
as well, 1° 

FPERA RHE O— E” RAE 
RFRERM SP > Ki we 
BTiS DR fa th © 


In other words, Shih chi is more than 
a chronicle. It isin fact an encyclopedic 
record of the past and the present. As a 
commissioned official record, it seeks to 
emulate the tradition initiated by Spring 
and Autumn Annals k and aims at 
“scrutinizing the ultimate meeting ground 
between man and nature, and fathoming 
the principles of change from the past 


to the present” ARKRAZE >f HS ZW Me 


Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to treat Shih chi as a cut and dried 
chronicle of the imperial history. There 
is actually an uncomformist side to the 
work. Asdescribed by Pan Ku # [8 , Shih 
chi, for all its merits, has some serious 
shortcomings: | 


In passing judgments, it deviates 
considerably from the norms of the 
sages, In dealing with truth, it places 
the Yellow Emperor and Lao Tzu 
ahead of the Six Classics. In ranking 
knight errants, it puts down the hermits 
and praises crafty politicians. In 
describing the commercial world, it 
worships power and wealth at the 
expense of the poor and the humble. 
These are its drawbacks. 


SLEFEPABRE A > ASAHI GER 
lM RA RE > Pe UPR RUSE Et TITHE 
gat > ULAR RS A MBBS > 
GSE Flr fitk tE, © 


And sure enough, among the proverbs 
in question we do find sayings which 
support Pan Ku’s accusations: 


Diligent farming is of less help than a 
good year; 

Conscious service is of less help than 
servile compliance. co 


JI o ARES o 
Belt » AGIA o 
C(RENBRATA ) 


Of course, it would be wrong to assume 
that Ssu-ma Ch’ien #] & 3% endorses this 
folk belief without any reservations. Yet 
the fact that he dares to quote it in an 
age dominated by state Confucianism 
shows his unorthodox attitude toward 
the court and the value system of the age. 

Stylistically, the two histories of Han 
— Shih chi and Han shu — differ from 
later imperial histories in that they are 
not purely original. The two authors 
incorporate extensively the historical 
writings of former ages, and in doing so 
they do not rewrite them — at least not 
to the extent of integrating the borrowed 
fragments into stylistically homogeneous 
wholes.'° The portions of Shih chi 
that are related to human affairs, for 
instance, follow three specific traditions: 
Spring and Autumn Annals ÆẸK , 
imperial pedigrees $% { and oral histories 
a. While the first two categories are 
formal and traditional, the third is 
basically oral, with histories being 
transmitted by word of mouth, down 
the generations. Admittedly, the first 
two deal with the formal dynastic 
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histories while the third contains 
anecdotes related to famous men of 
history.!* Aside from the eight chapters 
of “Treatises” Shih chi can be divided 
into four categories: “Chronological 
Tables” #¢ , “Basic Annals” Af , 
“Hereditary Houses” fi 3 and “‘Biogra- 
phies” žb {$ . Significantly, ‘“Chronologi- 
cal Tables” are taken extensively from 
Spring aid Autumn Annals and imperial 
pedigrees, while “Biographies” follows the 
tradition of oral histories. (““Basic Annals” 
and ““He-editary Houses” draw from both 
traditions.) As we all know, the most 
important portion of Shih chi is 
unquestionably the “Biographies” not 
only for its volume — seventy out of the 
total one hundred and thirty chapters 
are “Biographies” — but also for its 
superior narrative qualities. 
majority of “Biographies” originated in 
the oral tradition, it is inevitable that 
certain cral qualities should surface from 
the written text. Direct speech is, for 
instance, so extensively used in the 
biographies that they actually give one the 
impression of pure fiction rather than 
history. 

Of course, what is of real interest to 
> us is not the oral origin of these 
biographies. No matter how deeply they 
are rooted in the oral tradition, once 
arrested and recorded into the written 
format, most of the oral qualities simply 
evaporat> into thin air and one can no 
longer prove that certain oral formulaic 
expressions dominate and give shape to 
the entire work as they always do in an 
oral piece. It cannot be denied, however, 
that du2 to their oral origin, certain 
elements from the oral genres tend to 
make their way into the written text, 
and this much more easily than otherwise 
when a text is purely written in origin 
and orientation. Thus by investigating 


Since the: 


how such oral categories as jargons, 
slangs, superstitions, proverbs and so forth 
find their way into a written text, we 
hope to ascertain to what extent an oral 
element integrates and dominates its 
written context as well as what role an 
oral utterance plays in enhancing the face- 
to-face conversational qualities of a 
written text. In what follows we shall 
look into a configuration of oral 
categories which are made up mainly of 
proverbs and which Tu Wen-lan $t x , 
the editor of Ku Yao-yen H i, 
refers to collectively as “ballads and 
proverbs” # # . 

A proverb in its conventional Western 
sense refers mainly to a moral saying with 
a universal appeal, offering solutions to 
interpersonal problems and is packed 
in a concise verbal form.!© The Chinese 
ballads and proverbs under consideration, 
however, exceed this definition. In 
Shih chi, for example, the ballads and 
proverbs are not necessarily terse in form, 
universal in appeal or, for that matter, 
didactic in nature. From a functional 
point of view and in terms of intertex- 
tuality — that is, investigations as to 
how one verbal element comes in touch 
or mesh with another element — a 
traditional Chinese proverb can be said to 
be a category of sayings, oral and folk 
in origin, used to lend authority and 
vividness to the written text in which 
they are inserted. Its terseness, 
didacticism and universal appeal seem to 
have no definite standards and seem to 
proliferate into a network. Within this 
network the intertextual relations 
between the proverb and its written 
context determine both the form and the 
content of the proverb. In other words, 
what is a proverb depends to a large 
extent upon the way it interacts with its 
written context. Reciprocally, the very 
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nature of a proverb also determines the 
manner in which a historical narrative 
borrows an oral and folk element. What 
we are confronted with is, therefore, not 
really a problem of genre as an 
independent category as such but of a 
configuration of relationships spanning 
between two texts and especially between 
the two ends of communication: the 
author and his reader. 


H 


There are altogether thirty-seven 
proverbs from Shih chi that are an- 
thologized in Ku Yao-yen.'® As sayings 
that are folk in origin or in orientation, 
they can further be divided into three 
classes in terms of their themes as well as 
their intertextual relationships with the 
historical narrative. In other words, in 
accordance with the different aspects 
of reality they deal with as well as the 
different levels of interaction with their 
contexts, they can be divided into 
supernatural, normative and lyrical 
proverbs. Supernatural proverbs prophesy 
the future outcome of certain 
contemporary events and, in that sense, 
deal with the relationships between the 
supernatural forces and the human beings 
that are supposed to be at the mercy of 
the supernatural forces that control this 
mundane world of ours. In actuality, 
these supernatural proverbs are 
anonymous works in the field but the 
authorships are often attributed to the 
children who are allegedly endowed with 
extraordinary foresight. Intertextually, 
these proverbs serve as a foreshadowing 
device by mapping out definite courses — 
though often invisible to us — for the 
overall development of events. 

Like their supernatural counterpart, 
the normative proverbs are prescriptive 


rather than descriptive in that they 
uphold particular standards, supernatural 
or social, which are expected to be 
observed by both the author and the 
reader. Normative proverbs, however, 
operate on a more pragmatic level, and 
presumably provide stability to the social, 
interpersonal relationships. As for the 
textual relationships between the 
historical narratives and the oral sayings, 
whereas the supernatural proverbs play 
a determining role in the overall progress 
of events, normative proverbs by virtue 
of their universal appeal are often used 
only as verbal parts installed in the 
written context whenever the author 
sees the need to do so. They are usually 
used as figures of speech for the sake of 
enhancing the rhetorical effect, to drive 
a point home. They are not able to 
determine how events will develop. 
Specifically, they appear inconspicuously 
as quotations by the author or by Ch’u 
Shao-sun #§ 4? $R (generally referred to in 
Shih chi as Master Ch’u # 46 Æ ), or by 
the earlier writers quoted by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien such as Chia I Ei # or, for that 
matter, by the characters in Shih chi 
like Tsou Yang #8 & , Ssu-ma Hsian-ju 
HI Aay and so forth. This second cate- 
gory, is by far the most numerous, totalling 
eighteen in number. 

As for the third category, the lyrical 
proverbs, they differ from the first two 
in that they deal mostly with internal 
states of the speakers rather than with 
the external events. They are lyrical 
expressions uttered by literate individuals 
or by preliterate people as responses 
to particular external events. As such, 
they are often pronounced by the 
characters directly as interpolated speech 
to justify the stand they take. Their 
influence over the outcome of events is 
indirect. They are, so to speak, the inner 
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cry of the characters whose participation 
in the narrative development depends on 
many sources, among which the lyrical 
proverbs play only a minor role. 

In the following sections, we will 
examine these three categories in terms of 
their thematic orientations and partic- 
ularly their functional relationships to 
the narratives in Shih chi The 
examination is designed to demonstrate 
how it is that the more universal in appeal 
a proverb is, the more likely it is to 
acquire authority to solve problems and 
hence to appear as a strategic device all 
over the narrative. On the contrary, 
the more particularistic a proverb is in 
appeal, be it to the supernatural powers 
or to the inner recesses of the human 
psyche, the more limited is its function. 
Intertextually, what this means is: As far 
as folk elements are concerned, the more 
universal a proverb is in appeal, the more 
probable it is to be used as a rhetorical 
device in the literate scholar’s attempt 
to get his message across — even though 
the proverb with a particularistic appeal 
tends to play a greater role either in 
shaping tne course of events or merely 
in providing a vivifying effect to the 
narrative. 


II 


Supernatural proverbs are so called 
because [they provide norms derived 
through allegedly supernatural events 
which in turn govern the human world. 
Peculiarly enough, they are mostly the 
works of innocent children — judging 
from their titles, that is. For example, 
the title “Ying Ch’uan erh-ko” JI S § 
clearly indicates the origin of. the song. 
The naivete is, however, deceptive, 
for these songs actually carry messages of 
great import. In fact, they are often 


used to forecast the outcomes of future 
events and are almost always accurate 
in their predictions. (We shall have 
occasion to check this out later.) The 
discrepancy — the naivete of the 
children’s creation and the forebodings 
behind the language — can only be 
accounted for by looking into the 
religious belief of the age. In Han, with 
the thoughts of Yin, Yang and the Five 
Elements Z fF prevalent on almost all 
levels of social life, ordinary phenomena 
are often given some mystical interpreta- 
tions in accordance with an overall 
cosmological system. Children’s songs 
are thus believed to be the involuntary, 
spontaneous outbursts of the supernatural 
forces and the children actually play the 
secondary role of the medium. These 
supernatural forces not only forecast but 
determine the outcome of the future 
events. According to the popular belief 
of the age, children belong to Yang 
(% TA ) while the evil spirits also 
belong to the solar air, which is, of course, 
also Yang. Because of this affinity, 
children are easily chosen as the 
spokesmen of the sinister, supernatural 
forces. In addition to this coincidence, 
while fire which is a symbol of the evil 
spirits ranks second among the Five 
Elements, human speech also happens 
to belong to the second of the Five 
Events 7 Œ ; hence poetry which is 
a form of speech is used as a means to 
conveying ominous messages.!7 According 


to another simplistic belief, children’s: 


songs can ultimately be traced back to 
the Seductive Star #2% Æ — i.e., Mars, 
the planet of fire. The star is supposed 
to transform himself into a child oc- 
casionally and come down to the earth 
where he teaches some mortal youngsters 
some proverbs and ballads. In Ku Yao- 
yen, there are only two genuine 
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supernatural proverbs: “Ying Ch’uan 
erh-ko” and ‘Chin kuo erh-yao” BM Fe 
#18 But as we look through the first 
few selections in Ku Yao-yen, we find an 
increasing trend in this category. There 
are eleven such proverbs from Hou 
Han shu ÉE thirty five from Chin 
shu @ and five from Sung shu RB . 
They all come from the two sections of 
Wu Hsing chih HTH and Fu jui chih 
inn, both dealing with mystical 
happenings of the dynasties.!? 


Of the two genuine supernatural - 


proverbs collected from Shih chi, “Ying 
Chuan. erh-ko”’ is taken from the joint 
biographies of T’ien Fen $ , Tou Ying 
X Sand Kuan Fu ËX : 


While the Ying River remains clear, 
The Kuan clan will be all right; 

When the Ying River gets turbid, 

The Kuan clan will all be executed! ”° 


i UK i o TE RS o 
AKE. ERIK o 
(ARREK ) 


The song appears inconspicuously in the 
section on Kuan Fu, a brave but 
impetuous warrior in the reign of 
Emperor Wu AF Though generally 
praised for his candid disposition and his 
generosity toward his friends, he is not 
exactly considerate toward the common 
people. The exploited citizens of Ying 
Ch’uan thus sing this song to let off 
their dissatisfaction. The song, however, 
should not be taken merely as an innocent 
expression of discontent, without any 
practical effect. We all know that the 
song as a communicative event is 
circulated orally, by word of mouth, 
far and wide. As such, it influences public 
opinions, and thus serves a specific 
political purpose. The effect, moreover, 
does not stop here, for if it did, we would 


not label it a supernatural proverb. Years 
later while living in the capital Kuan Fu 
once again gets drunk and is involved in 
a confrontation over table manners with 
the prime minister, T’ien Fen. Kuan Fu, 
as what has happened once before, an- 
tagonizes the power group related to the 
queen’s side of the imperial household. 
He is, however, accused not of improper 
social conduct but of the exploitations 
of his subjects in Ying Ch’uan. And sure 
enough, answering to the prophecy 
of the proverb, the entire Kuan clan is 
executed — as if saying that the proverb 
is the angry accusation of the common 
people, and that justice is handed out, 
with the endorsement of the supernatural 
forces, to the Kuans for what they have 
done.*! In a symbolic way, we can see 
the proverb foretelling the future on both 
the physical and the psychological levels. 
Both “clear” and “turbid” refer not only 
to the condition of the river but also to 
the psychological conditions of Kuan Fu. 
Kuan Fu, as we all know, tends to behave 
compulsively each time he gets intoxicated 
and loses his head in a banquet and 
consequently suffers for it. Despite the 
fact that he does not mean to break the 
code of conduct among the aristocratic 
elite and often regrets what he has done, 
the same thing repeats itself and 
eventually ruins the entire clan. In.a 
sense, we might say that drunkenness as 
well as its consequences lies beyond 
human control. Like the river whose 
water condition determines the destiny of 
the Kuan family, the psychological 
condition of the head of the household 
also controls the fate of his relatives. So 
what the proverb suggests on the 
supernatural level can also be interpreted 
on the psychological level. Either way, 
the proverb points to a certain 
indefineable, yet sure, link between cause 
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and effect from which people cannot 
escape. 

Insignificant as it may appear at first 
glance, the proverb actually plays an 
important role in the development of the 
entire narrative. Situated in the middle, 
the proverb subtly provides a 
foreshadowing of the forthcoming events. 
By using tne mouthpiece of the innocent 
common pzople, the author maps out the 
course of the events, and without our 
knowing it, the human affairs eventually 
end up in the prescribed direction. In 
that sense, the proverb can be said to be 
pivotal in significance. Of course, this 
should not be taken to mean that the 
proverb is used as some kind of deus ex 
machina installed to provide easy 
solutions. Nor does it suggest the 
existence cf some archetypal significance 
behind the proverb. By itself, the proverb 
cannot sustain close scrutiny. It embodies 
no universal moral truth which can be 
reused later. The wisdom is not genuinely 
folk, since the common men see it as 
originated from mystical sources, designed 
for one particular historical event only. 
As for its form, though the formal 
features ar2 truly memorable — with its 
neat rhyming scheme, its lexical and 
syntactic repetitions — the proverb lacks 
the characteristic terseness and concentra- 
tion which are often achieved through 
ellipsis and parallelism in an ordinary 
proverb.** In other words, it is only 
when cas: in its context can a 
supernatural proverb assume its structural 
significance. The second proverb, “Chin 
Kuo erh-ko.” reads: 


Prince Kung is reburied! 

For the rext fourteen years, 
Chin will not be prosperous; 
Prosperity goes to his brother. 


BAF BHR o RTE o 
RITS o AJEN o 
( SERB ) 


Apart from the irregularity and loosseness 
in form which are rarely seen in standard 
proverbs, the meaning of this particular 
saying is not lucid, either. One neėds to 
put it against the context of the complex 
drama among the three brothers before 
the true import of this proverb can come 
to the surface. What really happens 
concerns Prince Hui $ A, who has not 
shown proper respect for Prince Kung’s 
remains and who has seized the throne 
at the expense of his brothers. Because of 
these despicable deeds, he is cursed with 
fourteen years of unsuccessful reign, 
ending with the ultimate disgrace of being 
held captive in a campaign against the 
neighboring Ch’in Æ . Once released, he 
abdicates in favor of his son, only to have 
the kingdom usurped and eventually 
returned rightfully to Chung Erh E H , 
who is the elder brother of Prince Hui. 
As in Kuan Fu’s case, what we have here 
is a long segment of the Chin history 
laden with twists and turns of events. The 
proverb, therefore, must be read against 
its context to find out if what is pro- 
phesied has come true or not. 

The above two proverbs are endowed © 
with prophetic powers and are capable 
of determining the turn of the events. 
Structurally they are functional and are 
deeply involved in the actual narrative 
progression. Yet paradoxically, in the 
absence of their respective contexts — 
the narrative, that is — these supernatural 
proverbs cease to be proverbs in the true 
sense of the word. Formalistically they 
are too particularistic to have any appeal 
beyond their original contexts. In other 
words, instead of serving as a discrete 
structural unit capable of being used on 
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a variety of occasions, the supernatural 
proberb has lost its independence and has 
been absorbed into the narrative.?? 
In the same way, instead of using a 
proverb to create intertextual tensions 
(written vs. oral effects), the narrative 
has totally naturalized the proverb and 
appropriated it as an inherent structural 
link. Intertextuality has been minimized 
to the point of becoming intratextuality. 
Instead of two texts juxtaposed against 
each other, the tension arises from 
between the naturalized elements in the 


same text. A social narrative is placed 
next to a supernatural proverb to create 
a sense of difference. In a sense, through 
the fusion of the interpersonal and the 
supernatural, a literary design of some 
kind is foregrounded. 

Differences on both the thematic and 
the formalistic levels are accentuated — 
differences which cannot be found in oral 
speech or in ordinary writing alone. 
These differences contribute to a special 
kind of poetic effect spanning between 
the oral and the written genres. 
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is also deleted from the last class of the proverbs, folk lyrical proverbs. See Shih chi, VI, 3256. 
The increase in number seems to indicate the filtering down of the belief of Yin, Yang and the 
Five Elements from the elite class to the common people. 

The English translations of the proverbs are all mine. 

One has yet to find out if in the year Kuan Fu was executed, the Ying River, which was known 
for its clear water, actually became muddy. Yet we do know that in the third year of Yiian 
Kuang 70636 (132 B. C.), the Yellow River flooded sixteen prefectures. The muddy water 
flowed all the way south into River Huai #£ and River Ssu WY . See Shih chi “Ho ch’ii shu” 
FRE , IH, 1409. Also see Han shu pu chu BAH , chiian 29. One can, nevertheless, 
assume that the event must have turned out as predicted because a proverb is very often created 
after the event and is then predated to give it a prophetic ring. Even though the original proverb 
may fail in its prophecy, later generations will see to it that the content of a supernatural proverb 
matches the historical events. 

See “The Poetics of Proverbs,” by Robert A. Rothstein, in Studies Presented to Professor Roman 
Jakobson by His Students (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Slavic Publishers, Inc., 1968), 265-74. 

It is for this reason that supernatural proverbs in Ku Yao-yen sounds rather weak and insignificant. 
They are not seen in their intertextual connections and the introductory notes are usually far too 
sketchy to give us an overview of the complex involvement between these proverbs and their 
contexts. 


Cultural Activities 


Taipei Arts Festival 1981 


The City of Taipei celebrated its 198] 
Arts Festival from September 24 to 
November 4 with a large number of 
colorful events, including the following: 


1. Six perfomances of Chinese opera 
(Septemter 21-26, at the Armed Forces 
Cultural Activity Center, presented by 
Taipei Amateur Chinese Opera Troupes); 


2. Taree performances by the British 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (October 
4,6,7 at Dr. Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall, 
jointly sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education, Taipei Municipal Government 
and The New Aspect Promotion Corp.); 


3. Ballet performances of ‘‘Cinderella”’ 
and “Swan Lake” by the 55-member 
Tokyo Cicy Ballet Troupe (“Cinderella” — 
October 16-19 and “Swan Lake” 
October 22-24, both at Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall); 


4.The Bob Jones University Brass 
Ensemble from South Carolina, U.S.A. 
visited Taiwan and gave a series of 
performances from October 6 through 
October 10 in Taipei, Kaohsiung and 
Hsinchu zs a cultural exchange program 
as well as a friendly gesture of celebrating 
the 70th anniversary of the Chinese 
Republic; 


5. Violin, piano, cello, flute and 
vocal recitals, respectively by interna- 


rituals 


tionally famous violinists Franco Gulli 
(September 28, October 2), Aaron 
Rosand (October 5); pianists Chen Pi- 
hsien (October 8), Hans Leygraf (October 
12); cellist Leslie Parnas (October 13); 
flutist Jean—Pierre Rampal (October 
22); mezzo soprano Naoko Ihara (Sep- 
tember 29), and soprano Liu Saiyun 
(October 9). 

The above-listed events all drew large 
crowds of classical music lovers and won 
immense applause and praise. In the case 
of the British Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, more than full attendance was 
reported at all performances. 


Confucius Revered 


Confucius (551-479 B.C.), the greatest 
Chinese sage and teacher of teachers of 
all times, was revered in the Republic 
of China on his 2532nd birthday 
anniversary on September 28. Solemn 
following the ancient practice 
were held in the cities of Taipei and 
Tainan at dawn with big crowds 
attending. The rituals, being unique and 
colorful, as usual attracted many people 
including foreign nationals, particularly 
scholars and toyrists. 


New Commission for Cultural 
Development 


The Ministry of Education of the 
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Republic of China established in October 
a new cultural development commission 
responsible for mapping out the cultural 
policy of the country. The commission’s 
work covers a wide area related to the 


overall policy of designing and 
coordinating of cultural development 
activities. - 


Organization of Sinology Center 


The Ministry of Education of the 
Republic of China announced in early 
October the organization of a long- 
projected sinology research center. A [5- 
member committee is being set up to 
supervise the operation of the center. 


Philippine Dancing Troupe 
in Taiwan 


A  40-member overseas Chinese 
dancing troupe from the Philippines 
visited Taiwan in September-October and 
gave a number of performances in Taipei, 
Kaohsiung as well as several other cities. 
The program of the troupe featured 
Philippine dances, Islamic palace dances, 
and Chinese folk dances. 


Chinese Books Exhibit in Seoul 


Some 18,000 books published in the 
Republic of China were exhibited at the 
Sejong Cultural Center in Seoul in 
October. The exhibition, jointly 
sponsored by the Chinese Embassy in 
Seoul, Korea University and the Republic 
of China Book Publishers’ Association, 
included works on languages, literature, 
history, geography, humanities, art, 
music, natural sciences, etc. 


R.O.C. Television Talents Visited 
the U.S.A. 


An 18-member goodwill mission 
sponsored by the China Television Service 
toured the United States for five weeks 
in October-November. Composed of top 
performers of the CTS, the team visited 
12 cities to entertain overseas Chinese 
communities as well as Americans with 
spectacular stage shows. The cities visited 
were San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Houston and Honolulu. 


R.O.C. Cultural Treasure 
Exhibition in France 


The Association France-Chine, a non- 
profit organization established by French 
intellectuals in Lille, France, organized 
a “Chinese Cultural Treasure Exhibition”. 

More than 50 pieces of ancient 
Chinese art objects, including porcelain, 
bronze and paintings, plus some 100 
photos, were exhibited October 10-16 
at the Goethe Institute in Lille, to give 
visitors in northern France a glimpse 
of China of yesterday as well as of today. 


100-Nation Philatelic Exhibition 


The 1981 Philatelic Exhibition of the 
Republic of China was held in Taipei 
from October 25 to November 2. Alto- 
gether 116 countries -and areas partic- 
ipated in the show which was the largest 
of its kind ever held in Taiwan. Some 
160,000 stamps were displayed in the 
show, which provided a panoramic 
delight for thousands of stamp collectors 
of all nationalities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Golden Horse Awards for Movie 


| Luminaries 

i 
The lannual Golden Horse Awards 
(Chinese: Oscar Awards) were handed 
out to Chinese movie luminaries at a 
presentation ceremony held at the Chung 
Cheng Cultural Center in Kaohsiung 
(second largest city of Taiwan) on the 
evening of October 30. The event was 
attended! by well over 2,000 people, 
including) world-renowned movie actors 
and directors from the United States 
and Europe, as well as delegations from 
the Republic of China, Hongkong, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, etc. 
The awards were 


of the Chinese film industry. 
International Friends’ Chinese 


Language Speech Contest 


i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
t 


presented for, 
distinguished service to the development _ 
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The Dr. Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in 
Taipei was the venue of the 9th Interna- 
tional Friends’ Chinese Language Speech 
Contest on Sunday, 
commemorate the 116th birthday 
anniversary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Founding 
Father of the Chinese Republic. 

More than 30 foreign scholars from 10 
countries (Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Britain, Canada, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Spain and USA) participated in the 
contest. The speeches, all well organized 
and dictioned, and mostly delivered in 
close-to-standard mandarin, embraced a 
variety of topics, including “My Under- 
standing of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Thoughts”, 
“The Person I Respect Most in Chinese 
History”, “Thoughts on the 70th 
Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Republic of China”, and “Reunification 
of China under the Three Principles of 
the People”. ; 
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Bill R. Booth, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Art, Morehead State Univer- 
sity, Kentucky, USA 


Giuliana Penzi, Professor and Director of Accademia Nazionale de Danza, 
Rome, Italy 


Petra ten-Doesschate Chu ( Hts FF), Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Art 
and Music, Seton Hall University, New Jersey, USA 


Tissa Kariyawasam, Ph.D., Director of Institute of Aesthetic Studies, University 
of Kelaniya, Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


C. Y. Hsu (#8 JK# ), B.A. Yenching University and M.A., University of 
Michigan, journalist, editor and translator, is well-versed in English and Chinese 
literature and journalism. He has been editor of an English news service, 
correspondent in France and Australia, editor of a translation service, 
correspondent of an English daily and a Chinese journal, radio news writer, 
editor and correspondent, and editor of The Asian Student in San Francisco. 
He has published many articles in „English and Chinese newspapers and 
periodicals, including ‘Renditions, and is doing a new English translation of 
Liao Chai Chih I (WEER ). | 


George Kao ( 32% ) is founding editor of Renditions, a Chinese-English 
Translation Magazine, published by the Comparative Literature and Translation 
Center, The Chinese University of Hong Kong. Since 1975 he has served as its 
Editor-at-Large.and also as one of the General Editors of Renditions Books. 
Under the pen name Bw , he has published a number of books in Chinese, 
including the translations of F. . Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby (KF 4M ) 
and Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into Night | RRR B Bisa ). 


Ying-Hsiung Chou (MJ ) formerly Research Associate at the Institute of 
Chinese Studies, The Chinese University of Hong Kong, is now Lecturer in the 
Department of English, teaching English and Comparative Literature. He is 
author of A Study of the Return Motif- in Fiction, in addition to a number of 
articles in English and Chinese on Yiteh-fu ballads and Structuralism. He also 
co-edited New Asia Academic Bulletin, | (1978), which is a‘special issue on 
East-West Comparative Literature. . 
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Articles 


Ethics and Morality According 
to Chinese Philosophy 


Kirill Ole Thompson 


FOREWORD 


Traditional Chinese ethics and morali- 
ty are essentially directed toward several 
practical achievements: thoroughgoing 
moral sel--cultivation and self-realization 
of the individual; fulfilment of all 
interpersonal ethical relationships and 
obligations; and, ultimately, identification 
of the individual with the inner rhythm 
of the cosmic process of creativity. 
Traditional views take the grand purpose 
of ethics and morality as to facilitate 
the participation of the individual in 
the cosmic fount of creativity within 
as well as in the ongoing cosmic creative 
process without. In this way, the notions 
of ethics. and morality are expanded 
to embrece onto-aesthetic intuition and 
creativity as vital aspects. Simply stated, 
we may consider these ethical and moral 
theories as concerned to foster the 
enrichment of the quality of individual 
and collective life. Therefore, when 
we reflect on éthics and morality in this 
context, we must not think in terms 
of the. western, conceptions which define 
systems of ethics as general codes of 
principles; precepts, and proscriptions, 
and morality as a matter of individual 


rational and practical submission to such 
external, abstract ethical codes; — rather, 
we should think -of ethics in terms 
of a metaphysical vision of the cosmos, 
and expressed in derived principles 
and methods for fulfilling essential 
interpersonal relations and carrying out 
actions in the world so as to induce the 
fertile atmosphere of harmony; and 
we should think of morality in terms 
of methods of cultivating one’s inner 
disposition and moral-ethical perceptivity 
so as to release the self from the bonds 
of egocentricity and moral bias, thereby 
consolidating his moral-ethical. practice. 
Thus, while the western moral-ethical 
theory is concerned to formulate a justi- 
fied, consistent universal code of right con- 
duct to which any rational agent would 
submit, the traditional Chinese approach 
is concerned with the problem of how — 
in light of the postulated vision of reality 
and man — to.promote the moral-ethical 
development and creativity of the 
individual and the harmony of inter- 
personal life. Accordinly, though the 
Chinese moral-ethical theory can 
prescribe and uphold norms and codes . 
of right conduct, as in Confucianism, 
it need not do so, as in Taoism which 
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considers conventional norms and codes 
to be intrinsically obstructive to self- 
realization and social harmonization. 

This conception of ethics and morali- 
ty is grounded in a vision of reality 
as forming a natural, organismic process 
in which all particulars are relatively 
determined and ecologically stratified. 
This process of reality is constituted 
by the manifold interactions of opposed 
though complementary forces! which 
engender, determine and stratify all 
particulars in the cosmos. This is merely 
to say that the inner constitution of 
all particulars in the cosmos receive 
' the impress of the forces and other 
particulars which comprise their 
environment, and they together partici- 
pate in the ongoing process of reality. 
Thus the myriad phenomena in the 
cosmos are not merely conceived as 
the passive duplicates of rigid platonic 
forms or as. cogs in a cosmic machine, 
but rather they are conceived as organic 
products of the living process of change 
in the cosmos. 

The earliest extant Chinese formula- 
tions of this vision of reality are given 
in The Doctrine of the Mean (Chung 
Yung, "Pf ) and the Book of Change 
@ Ching, BE ), with Appendices 
(Shih I, +t% ). These texts have inspired 
all subsequent generations of traditional 
Chinese thinkers in their own work. 
Generally, The Doctrine of the Mean 
postulates chung ( t} , top moral priority 
and equilibrium) as “the great funda- 
mental of the cosmos” ( KFZxXA), 
and ho (#1, harmony) as “the universally 
applicable way in the cosmos” (K FY 
#34 ).2 We may consider this chung 
both to be the ultimate aim of the process 
of inner self-cultivation and to be the 
basis for the identification of man with 
the creative fount of reality. In this 


sense, chung signifies the highest priority 
of moral  self-cultivation, while ho 
constitutes the goal of our ethical 
deliberations and actions. The Book 
of Change provides a vision and an open- 
textured interpretation of the cosmic 
pattern of change by symbolically 
depicting phenomena as relationally 
intertwined in space-time in a living 
matrix. The Doctrine of the Mean and 
the Appendices to the Book of Change 
articulate the interface between this 
vision of reality and the life of man, 
thereby bodying forth the ideals of 
life. Specifically, this vision provides 
the stage-setting, rationale, and ultimate 
meaningfulness for traditional Chinese 
conceptions of ethics and morality. 
In a word, this model of creativity bodies 
forth life-values in terms of harmonious 
interaction, and life-ideals in terms of 
ultimate perfectability. All phenomena 
participate in this cosmic interaction; 
however, only Heaven, Earth, and Man 
can aspire to perfection.’ | 


THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF CLASSICAL CONFUCIANISM 


Confucius (Kung Fu Tzu, fLKF ) 
and Mencius (Meng Tzu, %& f ) are 
two classical thinkers who did much to 
mold the prevalent traditional Chinese 
moral-ethical pattern. They inherited 
and digested the essential values of the 
Chou Dynasty (Chou Dai, fÑ ) and 
transformed them into a new, compelling 
vision. They .both stressed the direct 
practice of moral self-cultivation and 
ethical interpersonal action. 

Confucius’ major contribution to 
moral-ethical theory was to conceive 
jen ( £, benevolence and the fulfilment 
of appropriate interpersonal relationships) 
as the supreme ideal theme for the 
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conception and conduct of human life. 
In the Analects (Lun Yi, ṣa ia ), jen 
has two semantic levels: It is the supreme 
theme which governs all moral-ethical 
values so as best to harmonize inter- 
personal relations and transactions; and 
it represents man’s most basic behavioral 
disposition: benevolent fellow-feeling, 
a deep-rcoted empathetic bond extending 
from the individual to other people and, 
ultimately, to the myriad phenomena. 
‘Apprehension of jen as the supreme 
theme elevates one’s mind to the perspec- 
tive of Heaven (tien, K ), which 
Confucius takes as his vision of the moral 
structure of the cosmos; while intuition 
of jen as empathetic ground of moral 
realization and ethical action vividly 
awakens one to the underlying consan- 
guinity between the individual and 
others. In Confucius’ moral-ethical 
practice, jen has a three-fold applica- 
tion: It provides the initial animating 
impulse for moral self-cultivation; it 
provides the ideal theme and emotive 
dispositicn for organizing one’s moral 
vision, fulfilling interpersonal relation- 
ships and carrying out right action; 
and it is the human analogue of the 
originating impulse of cosmic creativity 
and the underlying sense of consanguinity 
between phenomena in that creative 
process, — in this way, it functions 
as the essential ethical interface between 
Heaven and Man.* 

It is useful to conceive this three-fold 
application of jen as manifesting an 
organic process of cultivation, practice 
and understanding: Jen as inner 
psycholozical disposition springs forth 
from the primary feeling of sympathy. 
This feeling provides the ground for the 
practical expansion of self outward 
from an ego-centered disposition to 
ever larger perspectives — family, 


community, country, world, cosmos — 
through sensitive participation in life. 
Jen as ideal moral-ethical theme for 


` thought and action provides the ultimate 


goal of self-cultivation and characterizes 
the feeling-tone of Heaven. 

Jen sprouts from the initial sense 
of filial piety (hsiao, Æ ) and fraternal 
love (ti, $$ ) and is most primitively 
expressed in the feeling of loving others 
(ai jen, ÆA ).© These basic human 
feelings may be taken as expressions 
of the Virtue (te, # ) which Confucius 
said, “had been produced in me by 
Heaven.””? (KA fi) These feelings 
are thus expressions of the fundamental 
moral-ethical ontology of Heaven and 
Man. 

Confucius advocates several practical 
methods to facilitate the appropriate 
expression of these feelings. He asserts 
that one must be “able to judge of others 
by what is nigh in ourselves; this may 
be called the art of virtue (jeny? 


( BE ERY EA] Ec ZHE) and that one 


must not “do to others as you would 


not wish done to yourself.”? ( © ATA 


HEIR A.) This means that in all our 
dealings with others — especially in 
the moral-ethical transactions of praise 
and blame and reward and punishment — 
we must consider the perspective, under- 
standing and feelings of the others in 
light of how we would feel in their 
position. Confucius grounds these 
methods in the basic virtues of moral 
authenticity (chung, & ) and empathy 
(shu, 42 ). Though chung now denotes 
loyalty, principally in reference to 
political and national relationships,. for 
Confucius it has the more profound 
sense of unswerving fidelity to the highest 
standard of moral rectitude. We may 
analyze the character chung( i&) in 
terms of its components — “mind” or 
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“mindedness’ (Asin, jt, ) and “top moral 
priority” (chung,  )!° — and conceive 
it as expressing the mind being centered 
on the top moral priority. Shu has 
the components “mind” or “mindedness” 
(hsin, ats ) and “like” or “as if” (ju, Ml ) 
and thus may be conceived as being 
disposed to think and feel “as if’ in the 
position of the others. Moral authenticity, 
then, insures that one’s mind maintains 
its moral impartiality and empathy 
insures that one adjusts his ethical 
responses to the point of view of others. 

Shu constitutes one of Confucius’ 
profoundest moral insights, for it reveals 
clearly that in the practices of effective 
moral interaction, judgment and 
inducing the moral development of 
others, — what is essential is the deep, 
respectful understanding of others as 
individuals and how thus to foster their 
moral development. Confucius describes 
this as: “Now the man of perfect virtue 
Gen), wishing to establish himself, seeks 
also to establish others; wishing to enlarge 
himself, he seeks to enlarge others. ”1! 
(CHAMA ° AK BME A) This 
respect for and faith in the moral agency 
of others constitutes the essence of 
Confucius’ humanism. 

Confucius takes the li (J, well- 
conceived social norms and propriety) 
as providing an objective set of patterns 
by which one may effectively express 
his “loving others’ and facilitate the 
achievement of harmonious interpersonal 
relationships. Though merely con- 
ventional in point of detail, the li may 
be said to play a dynamic role in the 
actual: harmonization of human will, 
intention and action in the social sphere. 
To the extent that the li fulfill this 
function, they may be said to be 
practically and metaphysically justified. 
We may see society as a collection of 


dynamic agents whe each have their 
own interests to protect and pursue 
as well as a desire to observe the rights 
and interests of others. In this context, 
well-conceived li provide an effective - 
matrix for the practical realization of 
these ends. The li provide that subtle 
pattern for the weave of social intercourse 
so that the interpersonal activity of man 
achieves individual satisfaction, inter- 
personal justice and a pervasive harmony. 
To learn and practice the li are thus 
essential to moral self-cultivation on 
the Confucian view: ‘““To subdue one’s 
self and return to propriety is perfect 
virtue (jen). If a man can for one day 
subdue himself and return to propriety, 
all under heaven will ascribe perfect 
virtue to him”? (SE RERE o—-AR 
CB. KATCHA o) We may inm- 
terpret this passage as implying: The 
cultivation and practice of jen consists 
in overcoming egocentricity through 
responding to others according to the 
li. To carry out this action facilitates 
the simultaneous cultivation of jen 
in others, for if one overcomes egocentri-. 
city by responding to others according 
to the li for just one day, then the others 
will respond to him according to jen. 

While jen provides the positive moral- 
ethical vision and impulse and the li 
provide the matrix for the just and 
harmonious transaction of human affairs, 
Confucius also discusses: 1 (Ñ, 
righteousness) which, objectively, stands 
for that which is morally right in any 
given situation according to jen and 
justice and which, subjectively, stands 
for the firm mental set of moral rectitude; 
and chih (#, wisdom) which stands 
for moral  perceptivity, insight and 
judgment. J and chih are necessary 
to jen-practice. Through.moral practice 
inspired by jen and governed by the 
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li, one develops insight into the objective 
moral demands of situations and relation- 
ships. In this sense, i provides the crystali- 
zation cf the orientation for moral 
practice, while chih illuminates the 
achievement of one’s deep moral insight. 
One who has really cultivated his jen- 
practice, his moral rectitude and his 
moral perceptivity has reached a high 
level of moral creativity and may be 
called a superior man (chiin tzu, BF — 
a well-cultivated man), in the. Confucian 
sense: 1? 


The superior man in everything con- 
siders righteousness (1) to be essential. 
He performs it according to the rules 
of propriety (2). He brings it forth 
in humility. He completes it with 
sincerity. This is indeed a superior 
man. 

ATUBRA EDIT; Row 
2ifUmkaoBTk ! 


Mencius inherited this pattern of 
thought from Confucius, but he also 
clarified and expanded its meaning and 
defended it against the criticisms of other 
scholars. His major contributions consist 
in: arguing persuasively for the inborn 


goodness of human nature (hsing shan, - 


1% ); developing a theory of human 
nature which accommodates the environ- 
mental factors in moral development; 
and making righteousness (i, #é ) central 
to ethics. 

Theory of human nature sometimes 
plays a dynamic role in the formation 
of moral, ethical and political theories 
and the derived moral codes of com- 
munities and legal structures of states. 


Theory of human nature can also 


determine how the political authorities 
regard their subjects and what they 
take to be the most appropriate and 


effective methods to discharge their 
authority and maintain their power. 
In Mencius’ day various itinerant thinkers 
propounded a variety of theories of 
human nature and gave prescriptions 
for organizing society and wielding 
political and military power. Fearful 
of erosion of the essential moral-ethical 
values of life due to faulty conceptions 
of human nature, Mencius argued 
energetically for the inborn goodness 
of human nature. We shall here consider 
his argument from initial empathetic 
ethical impulse. His fundamental 
empirical premiss is that: “AH men 
have a mind which cannot bear to see 
the sufferings of others.”"* (ABA 
ABA Zw) This premiss vividly 
illustrates the Confucian view that man 
should never really be trapped in an 
ego-centric moral predicament, for he 
is originally sentient of, sympathetic 
to, and disposed to be responsive to the 
needs and sufferings of others. This 
manifests an example of the metaphysical 
principle of the consanguinity among 
all phenomena. 

Mencius argues for the truth of 
this premiss as follows: !5 


Even nowadays, if men suddenly 
see a child about to fall into a well, 
they will without exception experience 
a feeling of alarm and distress. They 
will feel so, not as a ground on which 
they may gain the favor of the child’s 
parents, nor as a ground on which they 
may seek the praise of their neighbors 
and friends, nor from a dislike to the 
reputation of having been unmoved by 
such a thing. 


OMA Sati Ti ARH > BB 
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We should note that this argument turns 
exclusively on the primal emotive 
response as revelatory of the fundamental 
humanly disposition, — the disposition 
that makes humans distinctively human. 
Thus, to the counterargument that 
if this child were of a hated enemy 
clan or state, such feelings of “distress 
and alarm” (chu ti $f %) might not 
be aroused, Mencius can reply that in 
the critical heat of the moment these 
secondary considerations would not 
prevent the fundamental ethical response, 
though they may indeed come into 
play a moment later. On moral self- 
reflection, it does seem clear that anyone 
who suddenly sees such a situation will 
inevitably feel “alarm and distress.” 
What of the apparent counter-examples 
such as exhibited in the behavior of 
Nazis? It is obvious here that regarding 
a person who fails to feel such “alarm 
and distress” — such as a Nazi Gestapo 
agent — we would surely say that he 
had become “abnormally insensitive” 
and “morally aberrant’? due, perhaps, 
to traumatic experiences in war, or we 
would say that he was a “psychopath” or 
“psychotic.” These labels — “abnormally 
insensitive,” “morally aberrant,” 
“psychopath,” and “psychotic” — 
indicate our belief that, due to some 
extreme conditions or mental disorder, 
the person has deviated from, or has 
lost, a very essential aspect of his nature 
as human, — and, to that extent, we 
feel that he has ceased to be human. 
Mencius expresses this insight: “From 
this case we may perceive that the feeling 
of commiseration is essential to man.”!6 


( HERZ o WS? FA o). 


Literally, it indicates that he who does 


not feel this sense of commiseration 
is no longer human. Accordingly, when 
Mencius makes his claim that human 


nature is good, his claim is reasonably 
limited to an initial dispositional impulse, 
but it. provides the base for his whole 
moral-ethical theory. 

Mencius broadens this insight into 
a full conception of the moral structure 
of human nature. He specifies those 
basic feelings which together constitute 
the emotive ground of our moral agency: 
Commiseration, shame and dislike, 
modesty and compliance, and the sense 
of approving and disapproving.” Ac- 
cordingly, as humans we are funda- 
mentally disposed to respond to situations 
in thẹ world according to these impulses, 
though they can become misdirected or 
obstructed. Mencius suggests that com- 
miseration is the ground for the practice 
of the ideal virtue of benevolence and, 
in like manner, shame and dislike ground 
for the practice of righteousness, modesty 
and compliance ground for the practice 
of propriety, and the sense of approving 
and disapproving ground for the practice 


_ of wisdom. ?!8 


This set of four ethical impulses 
and associated moral virtues constitute 
Mencius theory of the moral nature 
of man. This conception is especially 
interesting because, whereas western 
ethicists traditionally tended to analyze 
ideal moral virtues abstractly, in isolation 
from either emotive ethical impulse or 
practical application, Mencius regards 
these ideal moral virtues as genetically 
rooted in their associated emotive feelings 
and as significant in light of their applica- 
bility and power to induce interpersonal 
justice and harmony. They thus have 
a two-fold ontological significance: They 
are generated directly from the inner 
creativity of the cosmic organic process 
and they act as ideal determinants in 
that process. Being true products of 
the cosmic process, they are well-suited 
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to function in that process; being ideal 
crystalizations of cosmic creativity, they 
ultimately serve to foster harmony in 
that creative process and to set standards 
of perfectability. 

It is in light of this process- 
understanding of moral virtues and 
self-cultivation that Mencius points out 
the relevance of environmental factors 
for the formation of moral character. 
Let us consider his use of the Niu 
mountain as a metaphor for human 
nature: !? 


The trees of Niu mountain were once 
beautiful. Being situated, however, 
in the borders of a large State, they 
were newn down with axes and bills: 
— and could they retain their beauty? 
Still tarough the activity of the vegeta- 
tive life day and night, and the 
nourishing influence of the rain and 
dew, they were not without buds and 
sprouts springing forth, but then came 
the cettle and goats and browsed upon 
them. To these things is owing the 
bare and stripped appearance of the 
mountain, and when people now 
see it they think that it was never 
finely wooded. But is this the nature 
of the mountain? | 
ZK BRR > VARRAB E 
o TRZ” ARRE? BAA 
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This metaphor is significant in several 
respects. The mountain is an outstanding 
object in the natural world and the 
woods cn it are a natural manifestation 
of cosmic creativity, — all of which 
suggest zhat human nature is also to be 
regarded as an outstanding natural 
phenomenon in the cosmos and that 
its goocness is a natural manifestation 
of cosmic creativity. The fruits of this 


natural creativity can easily be destroyed 
by the intervention of exploitative human 
action. Even so, cosmic natural forces 
ceaselessly conspire to replenish the 
life on the mountain, issuing in new buds 
and blossoms. Again, these are easily 
destroyed by human exploitation, and 
eventually the selfish human beings 
who caused this destruction think that 
the mountain is naturally barren. 
Mencius compares this 
directly to man as moral agent:?° 


situation 


Shall it be said that the mind of any 
man is without benevolence and 
righteousness? The way in which 
a man loses his proper goodness of 
mind is like the way in which the 
trees are denuded by axes and bills. 


Se ze AURRE 
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That is to say, the pristine human nature 
can be spoiled by one’s being subjected 
to mistreatment, exploitation, impoverish- 
ment and surrounded by bad examples. 
The implications are that if one is left 
alone he will grow into a good and well- 
disposed man and that if properly 
nurtured he can grow into a morally 
excellent man.”! 


But there is a development of its life 
night and day, and in the calm air of 
the morning just between day and 
night, the mind feels in a degree those 
desires and aversions which are proper 
to humanity, but this feeling is not 
strong and it is fettered and destroyed 
by what takes place during the day... . 
Therefore, if it receives its proper 
nourishment, then there is nothing 
that will not grow; if it loses its proper 
nourishment, then there is nothing 
that will grow. 
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I wish to stress here that not merely 
does Mencius have insight into the 
relevance of environmental factors, but 
that he conceives the interaction between 
inner nature and outer environment 
organically and with cognisance of the 
subtle interplay therein. In this way, 
he can recognise environmental factors 
without reducing man to passive 
reflection of those factors and he can 
recognise the contribution of the in- 
dividual without unrealistically advocating 
voluntarism. I would like to add that 
Mencius’ description, “‘there is a develop- 
ment in its life night and day and in 
the calm air of the morning just between 
day and night, the mind feels in a degree 
those desires and aversions which are 
proper to humanity” ( HAKRZAE> F 
EZA?” KIERA AMBEBA% ! ), is 
insightful for it discusses mental 
phenomena which have been clearly 
specified only in this century. Inasmuch 
as this impulse of mind is purely a 
function of the natural free-play of mind, 
it surely underscores the goodness of 
human nature. But, as Mencius points 
out, this activity of mind is very subtle, 
incipient and fragile so that many people 
do not notice it and the push and shove 
of daily life can easily cover it over. 
Finally, we should note that Mencius 
made the notion of righteousness (i, # ) 
into the central ethical motive for action 
and criterion for ethical judgment. 
Inspired by Confucius’ statement that 
“The superior man in everything considers 
righteousness to be essential,”*? Mencius 


gave righteousness the highest priority 
in life. In fact, he stated that if con- 
fronted by the choice between choosing 
righteousness and choosing to continue 
to live, he would decisively choose 
righteousness.74 We may say that 
righteousness provides the clear measure 
and standard for the fulfilment of jen. 
It is both an absolute principle of moral 
rectitude and contextual principle of 
applicability. That is to say, it is ideally 
rooted in the top moral priority of the 
cosmos, chung ( #)**; but it is essentially 
directed to the vicissitudes of the real 
world. In this sense, righteousness 
functions as the principle of applicability 
of absolute moral value. Thus, Confucius’ 
statement that “The superior man in 
all things considers righteousness to 
be essential,” means that the well- 
cultivated man grounds his moral life 
in the absolute top moral priority and 
is dedicated to applying the highest 
standard of moral rectitude in all his 
interpersonal action. This is the key- 
point for entry into Sagehood, for, 
having grounded one’s life in the “great 
fundamental of the cosmos”? and 
having carried out all actions according 
to the highest standard of moral rectitude, 


. one has achieved identity with the moral 


structure of the cosmos. This, as we 
shall see, later came to be fully articulated 
in Sung Neo-Confucianism. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF TAOISM 


The classical Taoism expressed in 
both Lao Tzu (% T) and Chuang Tzu 
(#7) criticises the explicit advocacy 
of conventional moral and ethical values 
as being inherently self-defeating in many 
respects. This is most generally expressed 
in Lao Tzu, which reads:*° 
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When beauty is universally affirmed 
as beauty, therein is ugliness. 

When goodness is universally affirmed 
as. goodness, therein is evil. 

Therezore; being and non-being are 
mutually posited in their emergence. 


RF SMRLB MEE; Hee 
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This implies that the moment when the 
term “good” — the capstone of any 
conventional moral-ethical theory — 
receives a specific determination or 
definition, this generates the consequence 
that a concept of “evil” is aroused as 
the relat-ve polar complement to “good”. 
This is an example of dialectical con- 
ceptual co-origination, the general 
principle that the affirmation of any 
definition or determination of such 
relative concepts as “being”, “good”, 


“beauty”, etc., generates the simultaneous | 


determiration of contrastive concepts 
such as “‘non-being’, “evil”, and “‘ugli- 
ness’. These also illustrate the principle 
that “Reverse is the movement of the 
Tao” (Lao Tzu, Chpt. 40: R # Hz ), 
which suggests that. the affirmation 
of any definite form induces a return 
to its negation and, ultimately, to its 
origin, — the formiess:?’ 


Yielding is the action of the Tao. 

Ten-thousand things in the universe 
ere created from being. 

Being is created from non-being. 


PA EL H o 
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Plato’s philosophy is a good example 
of this, for his determination. of perfect 
Being, Good and Beauty as belonging to 
the abstract realm of ideal forms 
exclusively, served to generate the result 
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that the world of our common experience 
was reduced to a half-real, half-unreal 
realm, full of illusory temptations away 
from actual knowledge of Being and 
realization of the Good. 

In light of his doctrine of the 
relativity of all perspectives in general and 
all moral-ethical values in particular, 
Chuang Tzu shows that the advocacy of 
any particular set of opinions and values 
will induce other parties who have 
different perspectives to affirm alternative 
sets of values and opinions. Specifically, 
he points out that the moral teachings 
of the Confucians lead directly to the 
formation of the contrary teachings of the 
Mohists.272 Caught in the relativity of 


‘their own perspectives, the Confucianists 


and Mohists are trapped in an eternal 
stand-off, — for there is no higher 
authority to which they can appeal to 
resolve their debate: Any third party will 
simply agree with one side or the other, or 
form yet another point of view.2? Thus, 
according to Chuang Tzu, to affirm any 
determinate set of values naturally 
engenders the formation of a plethora of 
alternative points of view, which are all 
equally reasonable from the perspec- 
tives which they reflect. 

Chuang Tzu also shows the practical 
impossibility of imposing codes of value 
on society. He points out that each 
individual occupies a certain perspective, 
— as the product of a certain specific set 
of conditions, with certain particular 
natural gifts, abilities and predilections — 
and, as such, coordinate with his position 
in the world and his individual capacity, 
each individual has his own appropriate 
natural set of values which he will tend to 
follow spontaneously in any case. This is 
why Chuang Tzu says that while he has 
heard of ruling by leaving people alone, 
he has never heard of ruling by controling 
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them.°° Thus, though the Grand Virtues 
of Sage Kings Yao and Shiin and Sage 
Confucius are perhaps natural to them; 
still, they are not necessarily suitable 


to the natures of other people and thus — 


must be abandoned as general moral 
codes. To impose moral codes in this way 
is merely to corrupt the original natures 
of the people. The Taoists have pointed 
out that moral-ethical concepts are 
contrastive, — inducing or implying 
their opposites —, conceptually relative 
and practically relative. These conceptual 
insights were not generally given adequate 
attention in the western philosophical 
tradition until recent times. 

How then do Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzu suggest that we carry out our lives? 
In. light of the manifold complexity 
and multidimensionality of the world, 
they suggest that it is precisely the 
tendency of man to formulate and 
generalize particular theories of ontology 
and value that distorts and impedes his 
relationship with the world. Accordingly, 
they stress the preontological Tao as 
immediate, undifferentiated ground of 
creativity: 


Tao functions through its nothingness | 
(L.T., 4) 

3 YP MFA o 

The spiritual reality of the void never 
ceases to exist. 

We call it the mystery of passivity. 

The entry to the mystery of passivity 
is the origin of the universe. 

Drawn upon, it is never exhausted. 
(L.T., 6) 

AMDA » ERKE © BAP 
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That which is inherent in the great 
attainment (void) is the echo of 
Tao. 

That which is Tao is indistinct and 
ineffable. 


Ineffable and indistinct, yet therein 
are forms. 

Indistinct and ineffable, yet therein 
are objects. 


Unfathomable and invisible, yet therein 
are essences. 


The essence is indeed genuine, therein 
is the vivid reality. (L.7., 21) 


LALE” HBR ECR 
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It is according to this. conception 


oO 


of Tao — ultimate reality — that Lao 


Tzu and Chuang Tzu explain their notion 
of attainment (te, @ ): 


The highest attainment is free from 
attainment. 

Therefore, there is attainment. 

The lower attainment is never free 
from attainment. l 

Therefore, there is no attainment. 

The highest attainment never acts 
and is purposeless. 

The lower attainment acts and is 
purposeful. (Z.7., 38) 


Ete Mal * eae >» FREAK 
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This indicates that true attainment in 
Taoism has nothing to do with the realiza- 
tion or fulfilment of standard or conven- 
tional codes of morality or preestablished 
notions of perfection of any specific 
kind. Thus conventional virtue (ze, @ ), 


‘ as espoused in Confucianism, for example, 


has nothing to do with true attainment. 
True attainment consists in:*! 


When Te (attainment) is achieved, 
one is said to have returned to his 
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original nature. Thus, when the man . 
.of Te stays inside, he is free from 

thoughts; when he acts, he has no 

worries. In the depths of his mind, 

nothing is contained. In other words, 

the man of Te has attained to a higher 

state of integration through contempla- 

tion. 


Rather than imposing an extrinsic set 
of values, — which is inherently arbitrary 
and dichotemizing — on oneself as well 
‘ as on the world, Taoists stress the realiza- 
tion of ore’s real nature, — to be what 
one really is — and to respond to the 
world accordingly. Thus we can grasp 
the preontological and nonvaluational 
character cf Tao as conceived by Taoists: 
Tao ultimetely is the primordial ground, 
the bestcwer and recipient of all 


ontologies and sets of values. As Martin. 


Heidegger aptly suggests,°? it is “the 
way that gives all ways.” However, 


- inasmuch as adherence to any particular: 


ontology and value-system is adherence 
to a mere abstract derivation and, 
perhaps, deviation from this primordial 
ground, Taoists prefer to abide with 
Tao in a state of non-differentiation, 
— like unworked wood.” (p'u, ‘# ): 


To be the chasm of the universe is to 
have sufficient real attainment, and 
to -emain in the state of original 
non-differentiation. 

When original non-differentiation is 
differentiated, things are produced. 

Yet when the wise makes use of original 
non-differentiation, he becomes the 
leacer of the people. 

Therefo-e, great governing is non- 
discriminating. (Z.T., 28) 
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How tranquil I am, like the placid sea. 

How loftily drifting, as if I am bound 
nowhere. 

People all have their motives. 

I alone am good for nothing and 
uncouth. 

I am not like the others. 

I am nourished by the Mother. 
(L.T., 20) 

RA! SA ; BS! FE. # 
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To this end, Taoists carry out what 
we may call the cultivation of non- 
cultivation. Whereas traditional 
Confucianists advocate a strict and 
strenuous regimen of moral self- 
cultivation through practice, study, self- 
reflection, — through the accumulation 
of righteous thought and action generally 
— toward their ideal of perfection; Taoists 
carry out a process of reduction and 
further reduction in the sense of shedding, 
neglecting and otherwise getting rid 
of artificial concepts of knowledge, 
morality and ethics which obstruct 
their inner natures and perception of the 
reality of Tao. Accordingly, we read: 


To learn, 

One accumulates day by day. 

To study Tao, 

One reduces day by day. 

Through reduction 
reduction 

One reaches non-action. (L.T., 48) 


BENA’ ASA Px? 
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and further 


Chuang Tzu gives many examples of 
individuals approachiņg inner realization 
and attainment. of Tao through 


“reduction and further reduction’:** 
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In three days he was able to free himself 
from the world. Having no regard 
for the world, in another seven days 
he was able to free himself from all 
externalities. And again, after another 
nine days, he was able to free himself 
from his own existence. ‘Being free 
from his own existence, he had the 
vision of the “rising sun.” After that 
he was able to experience Oneness. 
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As a result of this non-cultivation, 
the Taoist attains a state of mind that 
is free from the attachments of a socially 
conditioned ego and superego, free 
from intentionality in action and free 
from ontological-ethical predisposition. 
Does this mean that he has been reduced 
to an insentient state? Ultimately, it 
has a very positive meaning: Having 
become free from these various obstruc- 
tions and thus having achieved a degree 
of realization into his real self and 
identity with Tao, he is open to, and 
percipient of, all phenomena equally, 
without bias; that is, he moves essentially 
with the pulse of the moment. Thus, 
though not advocating any specific 
ethical view, the Taoist is identified 
with the primordial ground of ethics. 
Since his mind is free from the restrictions 
of any kind of bias and like a perspi- 
cacious mirror, he responds purely and 
directly to any situation in the world. 
This is the meaning of the expressions: 


Thus, the wise deals with things through 
non-interference and teaches 
through no-words. (Z.T., 2) 


` codes, 
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When action is through non-action, 
no one is uncultivated. (L.T., 3) | 
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Action through non-action means acting 
in pure response to a situation, an 
immediate “answer” to the “‘call’”’ of the 
situation without the intentionality of 
doing so but only as expressive of the 
real self. Teaching through no-words 
means that the Taoist use of words is 
not based on a predetermined set of 
definitions and values to be 
imposed or foisted on any situation, 
rather it is a pure response, expressive 
of the original nature. Such Taoist use 
of language joins the specificity of the 
situation immediately and is at once 
revelatory of the self. It does not have 
the effect of distorting reality and 
misleading people as does conventional 
ethical and moral language. 

According to these notions of pre- 
ontological, non-differentiated state of 
Tao and the pure expressibility of one’s 
Original nature in carrying out non-action 
and the teaching of no-words, we can 
clearly understand the Taoist view of a 
natural ethics of non-ethics and morality 
of non-morality. I believe that, seen 
in this light, the classical Taoists have 
achieved one of the profoundest critical 
understandings of the inner pulse of life 
and reality and of the function of value 
therein. Though perhaps too subtle, 
esoteric and seemingly paradoxical for 
most people, it indicates the way to the 
greatest fulfilment of the individual as 
reflection of the cosmos in life-creativity 
for those able to meditate on and master 
its meaning. 
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JHE CONTRIBUTION 
OF NEO-CONFUCIANISM 


NeoCozfucian scholars constructed 
the prevailing body of philosophical 
and moral-ethical thought of late imperial 
China, from about 1000 to its fall in 
1911 A.D. Inspired, explicitly, by the 
ontological vision presented in The 
Doctrine of the Mean and the Book of 
Change wita Appendices, and, implicitly, 
by the vision given in such Taoist texts 
as Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu and Huai Nan 
Tzu, Neo-Confucianists molded a com- 
prehensive, determinate, naturalistic 
conception of the cosmos. On the basis 
of an amplificatory reading of the Book 
of Change, they achieved an integration 
of the non-moral naturalism of Taoism 
with the moral ethicism of Confucianism. 
With this enlarged conception of reality, 
they also enlarged their conception of 
man, the ideal of perfectability and the 
function of moral-ethical values. Through 
the mediation of the Book of Change, 
they strengthened both the ontological- 
ecological roots of values and the value- 
laden character and the value-inducing 
tendency of this ontology and ecology. 
Here we shell consider Western Inscription 
(Hsi Ming, P$% ) by Chang Tsai (RER) 
which provided the seminal moral-ethical 
orientation for Neo-Confucianism, and 
A Treatise on Jen (Jen Shuo, C ÈR ) 
by Chu Hsi (RÆ) which gave the 
farthest-reaching traditional discourse on 
the notion of jen, the cardinal ethical 
theme and moral virtue in the authentic 
Confucian vision of Man and World. 

Chang Tsai’s Western Inscription?’ 
is a veritable Neo-Confucian counterpart 
to Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” for it sings 
in intimate and vivid terms of man’s 
place in the cosmos, his lineal unity with 
all men, end, by extension, with all 


phenomena, and the dynamic function 

of values in the effective conduct of life. 
Of the place of the individual in the 

cosmos, he sings: z 


Chien” (ie , Heaven) is my father 
and k'un? (4H, Earth) is my mother, 
and even such a small creature as 
I finds an intimate place in their midst. 
Therefore, that which fills the 
universe I regard as my body and 
that which directs the universe” 
I regard as my nature. All people 
are my brothers and sisters, and all 
things are my companions. 
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Of the interpersonal relations and 
obligations of the individual: 


The great ruler (the emperor) is the 
eldest son of my parents (Heaven and 
Earth) and the great ministers are 
his stewards. Respect the aged — this 
is the way to treat them as elders 
should be treated. Show affection 
toward the orphaned and the weak — 
this is the way to treat them as the 
young should be treated.” 
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Of the identity in moral spirit be- 
tween the individual and the cosmos: 


He who puts his moral nature into 
practice and brings forth his physical 
existence into complete fulfilment can 
match (Heaven and Earth). One who 
knows the principle of transformation 
can carry forward the undertaking 
(of Heaven and Earth), and one who 
penetrates spirituality to the highest 
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degree will skillfully carry out their 
will. 
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Accordingly: 


Wealth, honor, blessing and benefits 
are meant for the enrichment of my 
life, while poverty, humble station, 
worries and sorrow are meant to help 
me to fulfilment. In life I follow and 
serve (Heaven and Earth). In death 
I will be at peace. 
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In Western Inscription we see a vivid 
and concrete expression of the organismic 
structure of the cosmos and of man’s 
position as ontogenetic reflection of 
that structure. The two basic modes 
of cosmic creativity, — Ch’ien and k'un — 
translate directly into the life-virtues 
of man: 


The sage identifies with them (Chien 
and k’un) and the worthy represents 
their fine essence... To rejoice in 
Heaven and to have no anxiety — this 
is filial piety at its purest ... One who 
penetrates spirituality to the highest 
degree will carry out their (Ch’ien and 
kun) will. 
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Accordingly, these modes of cosmic 


creativity infuse the individual and, 
as instanced in the paradigms of Heaven 
and Earth, they set standards of perfec- 
tion for the individual. Moreover, 


inasmuch as all individuals are equally 
of these modes, they are of the same 
blood and their feelings, hopes, goals, 
actions and relations are interlaced in 
countless ways. Thus, all people should 
achieve a realization of the deep onto- 
logical consanguinity and interlacing of all 
life; accordingly, they should go on to 
apply in all their activities the appropriate 
standards of mutual consideration, 
fairness and concern drawn, by analogy, 
from the basic family feelings which 
are rooted in filial piety and fraternal 
love.f! We may summarize Chang Tsai’s 
vision expounded in Western Inscription 
as expressing a cosmologized notion 
of filial piety as the inner dimension 
of the enlightened life of man to be 
objectified in terms of a cosmologized 
vision of jen — ideal standard for the 
interpersonal relations between all men 
and, cosmologically, between all 
phenomena. Thus, this ideal notion 
of jen also suggests a pervasive cosmic 
feeling — tone of harmony. Western In- 
scription retains the intimate flavor and 
personal insight of classical Confucianism, 
while clearly setting forth the enlarged 
moral vision of Neo-Confucianism on 
a cosmic scale. The moral idealism of 
Chang Tsai acquires vivacity and appeal 
due to its intimate, concrete and 
apparently reasonable depiction of the 
human condition. This is why Ch’eng 
Hao (#288) has said: “The idea of the 
Western Inscription is absolutely perfect. 
It is the substance of jen.” (7Z]A— Be HE 
sch? Ja ZH o ), and “When one’s 
motivation is that of the Western Inscrip- 
tion, he will understand the character of 
Heaven.” (HAD EZERK. ).” 

Chu Hsi’s A Treatise on Jen® (Jen 
Shuo £} ) depicts the ideal moral 
theme of jen as ontologically rooted 
in those incipient creative cosmic phases 
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which, according to Confucianists, move 
and characterize the essence of the 
cosmic creative process. This discussion 
places emphasis on the inner creative 
phases of tais process as cosmic correlates 
nr analogues of the inborn moral impulses 
which characterize human nature. Ac- 
cordingly, the discussion begins with: 


The mind of Heaven and Earth is to 
produce things. 
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This proposition suggests several related 
meanings in the context of Confucianism: 
That the most essential characteristic 
of the cosmos is its creativity; that the 
directionality of this cosmic process 
is to bestow existence to phenomena 
and to infuse reality with a rich, lively 
array of interacting phenomena; and 
that the cosmos is metaphysically appro- 
priate, such that its products are given 
birth in a value-laden ecological matrix 
in which they each have their own 
‘positive value. 
It then reads: 


In the production of man and things, 
they receive the mind of Heaven and 
Earth as their mind. 
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This indicates that in the cosmic produc- 
tion of phenomena, these phenomena 
are endowed not merely with the inert- 
substance of being, rather they are 
endowed with the dynamic essential 
characteristic of the cosmos itself, 
—creativity, the tendency to self-realize 
as well as <o contribute to the realization 
of other phenomena. 
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Therefore, with reference to the 
character of mind, although it embraces 
and penetrates all and leaves nothing 
to be desired, nevertheless, one word 
will cover all of it, namely, jen. 
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Since the “character of (this cosmic) 
mind” consists in the pervasive cosmic 
creativity which engenders and infuses 
all life and life-values, the term jen 
(benevolence and ideal theme of inter- 
personal relations) can well serve to 
characterize this essential nature. 
Reflexively, this cosmic vision of creativity 
provides a vivid model for understainding 
the primary role of jen in the sphere of 
human self-cultivation and interaction. 

Chu Hsi develops his view of the 
cosmic origin of jen as the inner spring 
of benevolence, that is, jen as a particular 
virtue; albeit a particularly important 
one. He does this by introducing the 
four phases of cosmic creativity as derived 
from his understanding of the Book 


_ of Change: 


The moral qualities of Heaven and 
Earth are four: origination, flourish, 
advantage, and firmness. And the 
principle of origination unites and 
controls them all. 
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“Origination” (ytian, JG ) constitutes 
the initiating aspect of creativity which 
is the central aspect of the Chien 
hexagram.** It involves the initial impress 
of some form on the receptive ground 
symbolized by the k’un hexagram. From 
this point of view, we see clearly that 
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“flourish” (heng, = ) then suggests 
the phase of dynamic growth such as 
in the case of farm crops during late 
spring and early summer; “advantage” 
(li, #1) suggests the phase of fruition; 
while “firmness” (chen, BH ) suggests 
ripening and harvesting. To the Neo- 
Confucianists, the phase of “origination” 
is the most significant and interesting, 
for “origination” is the most free, radical 
and fertile phase of creativity. It sets 
the stage for all the other phases which 
are essentially a matter of following 
through with the form initiated by 
origination. It is also to be characterized 
as the dynamic bestowal of the Ch’ien 
impulse, — a celebration of the springs 
of the ceaseless cosmic creative advance 
into novelty. | 


Therefore, in the mind of man there 
are also four moral qualities — namely, 
jen (£), righteousness (i, $ ), 
propriety (li, fe ) and wisdom (chih, 
#8 )* and jen embraces them all. 
MAZZA? HBA Bie 
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That is, we may grasp the pattern of the 
four basic human virtues corrtelatively 
in terms of the four basic phases of 
cosmic creativity: Corresponding to 
origination, jen is the theme and 
originating impulse of moral thought 
and action, while the other three virtues 
constitute the means for carrying out 
and fulfilling all of the aspects implied 
in the jen ideal. Because jen is the 
correlative counterpart of origination, 
we may suggest that jen as the initiating 
source of benevolence has been cosmo- 
logized toward characterizing the implicit 
feeling-tone exhibited among al 
phenomena in the cosmos, which comes 
from their ontological consanguinity 


and issues in their creativity and co- 
creativity. 

Chu Hsi then develops his view of the 
ontological ground of jen as ideal moral 
theme of interpersonal relationships: 


Jen as constituting the Way (tao, 34 ) 
consists in the fact that the mind of 
Heaven and Earth to produce things 
is present in everything. 
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In this sense, jen as ideal moral-ethical 
theme for organizing, understanding and 
applying all other virtues characterizes 
the ultimate metaphysical ground of 
reality, the Way. Just as it is the way 
which provides the ground for the 
possibility of cosmic creativity, jen 
as supreme moral-ethical theme provides 
the ground for the possibility of collective 
and individual human  moral-ethical 
creativity. Accordingly, to grasp fully 
the meaning and function of jen, one 
can do no better than to envision it 
through the Way, its metaphysical ground. 
We can conceive of the Way as consti- 
tuting the actual form of that meta- 
physical ground, while jen serves to 
characterize the dynamic purport, 
impulse, tendency, and feeling-tone of 
that form. | 
Practically, Chu Hsi suggests that 
the inner creative cosmic impulse and 
metaphysical ground are omnipresent, 
— they infuse and pervade the cosmos. 
Thus, we should sincerely seek to carry 
out and realize jen through a regimen 
of conscientious and unceasing effort. 
The key to the successful conduct of 
such efforts is given by Confucius: 
“Master oneself and return to propriety.” 
Such action is to be understood precisely 
as carrying out and realizing the essential 
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purport and tendency of the cosmos 
itself as understood in Confucianism: 


If we can overcome (excessive) selfish- 
4T e P 
ness” and return to the principle 
of Nature? (T'ien-li, KÆ ) then the 
substance of this mind (that is, jen) 
will be present everywhere and its 
function will be operative at all times. 
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For both classical Confucianists and 
Neo-Confucianists it is this vision of 
cosmic creativity bound together with 
jen that gives essential point and purpose 
to life itself. It is what transforms human 
life from an egocentered search for 
gratification into a rich participation 
in the lively creative process of the 
cosmos, as the spiritual co-partners of 
Heaven and Earth, symbols of the two 
initiating modes of creativity, Chien 
and k’un. 


“Sacrifice life in order to realize jen.” 
— This means that we desire something 
more than life and hate something 
more than death, so as not to injure 
this mind. What mind is this? In 
Heaven and Earth it is the mind to 
produce things infinitely. In man 
it is the mind to love people gently 
and to benefit things. It includes 
the fcur virtues and penetrates the 
Four Eeginnings. 
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In this way, Chu Hsi has perceived 
the tacit animating link between Heaven 


and Man and called it jen. He has 
embedded the ideal theme of jen in 
the Confucian creative moral ontology 
and forged a genetic and correlative 
linkage between the major phases of 
cosmic creativity and the most important 
human virtues. This marks a full naturali- 
zation of the basic Confucian moral- 
ethical values and the simultaneous 
moralization of our conception of the 
natural creative process. Interestingly, 
this is not to make the absurd claim 
that natural phenomena are ethical as 
such, but rather that we should note 
and appreciate the creativity of the 
cosmos. As this creativity ever generates 
new life, new phenomena, — making 
the universe an ever richer environment 
for life, it makes sense to call it “good.” 
Moreover, that the cosmos as natural 
ecology can, in this respect, be taken 
to serve as a model for understanding 
moral-ethical values is shown in the 
recent ecological conceptions of human 
values. In the light of our understanding 
of nature as involving an ecological matrix 
and as being understandable in holistic 
rather than analytic terms, it has been 
noted that human values also can be 
understood and evaluated in terms of 
their function in the ecology of 
psychological and social life. It is now 
seen that the essential value of values 
lies in their capacity to engender a just 
and harmonious social matrix in which 
each individual can realize himself. 
Traditional Chinese thinkers such as 
Chu Hsi have achieved a very rich and 
useful understanding of human values 
in precisely these ecological terms. In 
fact, they go much further than setting 
values which will induce social justice 
and harmony; they set values which 
are directed toward cosmic realization 
and the achievement of the higħest 
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levels of social welfare. 
AFTERWORD 


Owing to their ‘ecological and 
humanistic orientations, Chinese ethics 
and morality as described above are 
receiving increasing world-wide attention. 
These orientations bring Chinese ethics 
and morality into close affinity with 
contemporary moral-ethical theories 
which attempt to interpret values 
functionally in terms of. how they con- 
tribute to the ecology of human life. 
For this reason, at a recent meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association 
a special panel was set up to explore 
commonalities between the Chinese philo- 
sophical tradition and American 


pragmatistic-naturalistic philosophy. This 
shows the growing realization of the 
viable and profound options given by 
the Chinese tradition to inform our 
contemporary thinking about morals, 
ethics and social organization. Ultimately, 
the appeal of Chinese philosophy and 
moral-ethical theory derives from the 
fact that they constitute a deep reflection 
on the creative life process from the 
perspective of a lived-world phenomeno- 
logy of seeming universal applicability. 
The very methodology and orientation 
of Chinese philosophy and moral-ethical 
theory are deeply suggestive to phi- 
losophers and other scholars world- 
wide who are seeking new ways to 
conceive the pressing problems of the 
world. 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 

See pege 8 above and note 13. 

Ibid., Bk. VI., Pt. I., Chpt. X. 

See p.3 above. 

See p3 above and note 2. 

All quotes from Lao Tzu are based on Chang Chung-yüan (48 zu), Tao: A New Way of 
Thinking (Harpers; New York; 1975). 

“the formless” characterizes the Tao. 

See Burton Watson, Chuang Tzu (Columbia; New York; 1968) p.39. See Huang Chin-hung 
(SESE), Chuang Tzu Tu Pen (EFA ), San Min Pub. Co. (= R8 Ja), (Taipei; 1974), 
p.62. 

See Watson, p.48; Huang, p.66. 

See Chpt. 11, esp. Watson p.115; Huang p.142. 

Paraphrase from Chuang Tzu, Chpt. 12 given in Chang, p.107. See Watson, p.137; Huang, p.158. 
Martin Heidegger, On the Way to Language (Harpers; New York; 1971) p.92. 

Literal English rendering given in Rhet Young & Roger Ames trans. Lao Tzu (China Material 
Co.; San Francisco; 1977) Chpt. 28. 

Chuarg Tzu, Chpt VI. Quoted from Chang Chung-yuan, Creativity and Taoism (Harpers; New 
York; 1963) p.131. Watson, p.82-3; Huang, p.107. 

All translations from Western Inscription are adaptations from Wing-Tsit Chang trans. of Chu 
Hsi (Z ) ed., Reflections on Things at Hand (Columbia U. Press; New York; 1967) pp.76-79. 
Chinese version from Hsing-li Ching-yi (yk BE #5 2%), pub. by Taiwan China Publishing Company 
(CAR HES J). pp- IL, 1A4A. 

Chien (iz) refers to the first hexagram in the Book of Change. Composed of all Yang (E) 
lines, it symbolizes Heaven and suggests great vitality in initiating creativity. 

K'un “ 38) refers to the second hexagram in the Book of Change. Composed of all Yin (H) 
lines, it symbolizes the Earth and suggests receptivity of the creative impulses from Heaven and 
the nurturing and completion of these impulses. 

An apparent reference to chi (44), the subtle, dynamic creative energy which pervades the 
cosmcs. In some sense, chi constitutes the “material condition” of reality in Neo-Confucianism; 
however, inasmuch as ch’ functions as the subtle stuff of the wavelike pulsations of Yin and 
Yang, it is nothing like the western philosophical conception of material substance. 

An apparent reference to li ( Æ), the metaphysical principle of order in the cosmos which 
regulates the course of natural phenomena and the natures of things. It serves as the ground 
and model of the moral nature of man. ' 
These strongly suggest a cosmological expansion of Confucius’ virtues of filial piety and fraternal 
love explained on page 5 above. 


. See note 5 above. | 
. Quoted from Chan op. cit. p.79 Chinese from Chin Ssu Lu (JEE 4) ed. by Chu Hsi (RB), 


Chpt. II, par. 89. 


. Translations from A Treatise on Jen are from Wing-Tsit Chan trans. and ed., Sueebeok in 
‘Chineze Philosophy (Princeton U. Press; 1963) pp.593-597. Chinese is from Hsing-li Ching-i, 


op. cit. pp. Chpt. 9, 19A-23B. 


. Originally these terms were given as characteristics of the Chien hexagram in the early strata 
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of the Book of Change text. The original intended meanings of these terms are lost to history. 
Nonetheless, the Neo-Confucianists developed their own interpretations in terms of their vision 
of cosmic creativity. It is this Neo-Confucian meaning that is important in this context. 

See note 38 above. | 

These are the virtues specified by Confucius and Mencius as most basic. See pp.8, 11-12 above. 
Special term in Chu Hsi’s thought to describe those who have become conditioned to behave 
in a selfcentered way. 

See note 41 above. The phrase t’ien-li (R Æ), Heavenly-li refers to the li but is suggestive of its 
role as metaphysical ground and standard from correct human ethics and morality. 


The Chinese Concept of Human Rights* 


Tseng Hsu-pai ( SHK ) 


People are supreme in the Chinese 
conceptialization of human rights. This 
has been so from the very beginning. 
Although old China was governed by 
emperors, the ruling class frankly 
admitted that their authority depended 
on the masses of the people rather than on 
the elite. 

The Chinese people of ancient times 
regardec ‘‘Heaven”’ as the source of the 
ruler’s authroity. The Book of Songs 
says: “How merciful and perspicacious 
is God! He gives the humble people a 
thriving and prosperous country in which 
to live. From Heaven, he sees the earthly 
world clearly and keeps.a strict watch 
over it.” How could God in Heaven do 
this? As the Book of Songs has it, he 
names < “Son of Heaven,” identified by 
the people as their monarch. But once 
having been chosen, how does the 
monarch keep in contact with God? 


The Ch:nese explanation is very different - 


from that of the Occident. In the West, 
monarchs simply proclaimed that their 
word was that of God and asserted their 
power in declarations that “I am the 


State.” Rejecting such despotism, 
Chinese monarchs admitted that they 
were carrying out the will of Heaven as 
defined by the people.” As the Book 
of History puts it, “Heaven sees and 
hears as the people see and hear. Heaven 
dreads what the people dread. Heaven 
will satisfy the great needs of the people, 
for whom God has sympathy.” 

The people of ancient China cherished 
the concept that they were ruled by 
the Son of Heaven with supervision from 
Heaven and that public opinion expressed 
the supreme will. Heaven would appoint 
a monarch who was supported by the 
people and destroy one who had been 
deserted by the people. The Son of 
Heaven was answerable to the people, 
who were the real rulers under Heaven. 
This became the foundation for the 
concept of human rights in Chinese 
political thought. 

At first this concept was ambiguous 
and far from explicit but was nevertheless 
well developed by the time China’s 
creative period dawned in 2357 B.C. 
It remained for Confuciansim to 


*Reprinted with the author’s kind permission from Free China Review, May, 1981. 


- state.” 
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re-express the concept in concrete terms. 

In his theorizing about the unity of 
man and nature, Confucius said man’s 
nature reflects the Way of Heaven. He did 
not discriminate between the two. As 
Tzu Kung said, “The Master’s discourses 
about man’s nature and the Way of 
Heaven cannot be heard.” Confucius 
went even further to say, “People are the 
foundation of the State. When the 
foundation is solid, there is a stable 
The Great Learning puts the 
matter this way: ‘When a prince loves 
what the people love, and hates what the 
people hate, he may be called the parent 
of the people... By gaining the people, 
the kingdom is gained. By losing the 
people, the kingdom is lost.” 

Mencius, the leading exponent of the 
teachings of Confucius, affirmed that 
man’s nature was good. He advocated 
that all things be completed in man and 
stressed the dignity of man’s nature. 
Taking over Confucian humanism, he 
developed a political theory that ‘Sage 
and man are of the same class.” Mencius 
upheld the people’s political importance, 
maintaining that “The people are the 
most essential element in a state; the 
spirits of land and grain are next; the 
sovereign is the least important.” This is 
an unprecedentedly outspoken statement 
on the supremacy of human rights. 

Mencius’s theory of human rights is 
developed in discussions of several 
historical incidents. When Emperor Yao 
abdicated the throne and left it to 
Emperor Shun, Mencius points out, he 
was carrying out the wish of Heaven and 
not assuming that he had the right to give 
away the throne. It is clear that the wish 
of Heaven reflects the wish of the people. 
This is basic to human rights; the arrange- 
ment was “Obedient to Heaven and 
responsive to man.” In considering 


T’ang’s banishment of Chieh and King 
Wu’s smiting of Chou, Mencius wrote 
that Chieh and Chou were not sovereigns 
but ordinary fellows to be likened to a 
robber or ruffian who had outraged 
righteousness and benevolence. As he 
put it, “I have heard of the killing of 
the fellow Chou, but I have not heard of 
putting a sovereign to death.” In the view 
of Mencius, if a sovereign became a’ 
ruffian or robber, he was no better than 
a “mere fellow” and it was not wrong 
for a minister to kill him. Mencius 
developed human rights to a high point 
which does not differ from the concept 
of Western democracy. 

Confucianism laid the Chinese cultural 
foundation, established China’s social 
organization and shaped the Chinese 
political system beginning with the Ch’in 
and Han Dynasties. This means that from 
this ancient period onward China has had 
human rights despite the institutional 
existence of autocracy. 

Confucianism and the Classics were 
instilled in the people’s minds during the 
more than 400 years of the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.C. — 219 A.D.). This way of 
thinking was so revered as to become part 
of the way of life, shaping the morality, 
sentiments and ideology of the people. 
After that and for more than 1,800 years, 
Chinese national life was sustained despite 
the chaos caused by invasions of barbarian 
tribes. The Chinese rejuvenated their 
culture and burnished it as brightly as 
ever through the Three Kingdoms 
(222-265), South and North Dynasties 
(420-589), Sui (581-618), T’ang (618- 
907), Five Dynasties (907-959), Yuan 
(1277-1367) and Ch’ing (1644-1911). 
Confucian thought stabilized social 
institutions and traditional political 
systems, allowing the Chinese concept 
of human rights to perform astonishing 
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miracles and place the nation on a sound 
basis. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Founding Father 
of the Republic, once said the Chinese 
people were like loose grains of sand 
because they enjoyed a great deal of 
liberty and did not understand its 
significance. He accurately depicted the 
Chinese political situation before the 
establishment of the Republic of China 
in 191:. He wrote, “In the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, there were in each and every 
province a governor, some prefecturers 
and several assistants; consequently, the 
people had little to do with the Emperor. 
The only relationship of the people with 
the Emperor was to be found in the 
payment of taxes. Once payment was 
made, the people were left to live and die 
without outside interference. So we 
can see that the Chinese did not suffer 
much from direct autocracy.” 

“The sky is high and the Emperor 
is far away” characterized Chinese society 
from the time of Ch’in and Han down to 
the Manchu domination. Confucianism 
had penetrated deeply into the hearts 
of the people. Intellectuals gradually 
became the elite scholar class — the first 
of four classes — and played a leading role 
in society. Despite the changes of 
dynasties and even barbarian invasion 
and usurpation, the basic leadership of the 
intellectuals was never threatened. 

Of -he four Chinese classes, scholars 
came first, followed by farmers, workers 
and merchants. The last three were 
producers who contributed their labor 
to society. Not being producers, the 
.scholars were able to contribute their 
knowledge to the education of the other 
classes. The golden mean is well 
expressed in the proverb, “Let those who 
labor with their minds govern others; 
let those who engage in physical work 


be governed by others.” Scholars had 
good reason to be respected by the other 
classes. They did not seek personal 
advantage. Instead, they followed the 
Confucian instruction to “set the will on 
the path of duty,” turned their backs 
on luxurious living and endeavored to 
erect a cultural framework that would 
raise men above themselves. Without 
producing anything, the scholars 
contributed more to society than those 
who did. Scholarly contributions have 
stood the test of time; the scholars won 
the admiration of the other classes and 
the right to be supported. This is a great 
virtue of Chinese cutlure. 

Two examples will serve to show the 
moral dedication of Chinese scholars in 
ancient times. Fan Chung-yen of the 
Sung Dynasty came from the slums and 
his life was hard. His mother was unable 
to support him after his father’s death 
and married again. He had to take his 
stepfather’s name. he was sent to live 
and study at a Buddhist temple and some- 
times went hungry. Despite such 
frustrations, he developed the ability to 
take over the government of a state. His 
life’s ambition was to assuage the 
suffering of the people and make them 
prosperous. Ku Yen-wu lived as the Ming 
Dynasty was expiring and the Ch’ing 
Dynasty was taking over. He was the son 
of a rich man of K’un Shan in Kiangsu. 
Leaving his comfortable home, he went 
to the far north and lectured. He said, 
“The rise or fall of a state depends on the 
policy of officials, while the rise or fall 
of a country depends on individuals.” 
The Ming Dynasty had fallen, so affairs 
involving the rise or fall of the state 
should be administered by officials of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. The future, on the other 
hand, was up to the people; they would 
have to decide whether Chinese culture 
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was to be revived and continue to grow. 

These eminent scholars of old came 
from different backgrounds but they had 
the same attitude toward political affairs. 
Their views were typical of those held 
by Chinese scholars during the long 
autocratic period. They were proud of 
their scholarship and were determined to 
carry out their responsibilities and 
obligations to the best of their ability. 
The  straightforwardness of the in- 
tellectuals was appreciated by the people. 
Scholars were trusted and venerated; 
they occupied a special position and 
were endowed with some political powers 
during the Chinese dynastic period. 

There were three ways in which 
scholars could participate in government 
during monarchical times. The first 
was the direct route of the civil service 
examination based on Confucianism. 
Chinese monarchs regarded the system 
as one through which they could recruit 
scholars to help them govern the masses. 
In fact, the system was an exercise in 
democracy. People could rise out of the 
masses and, having passed the 
examination, become high-ranking 
officials — court ministers and governors 
of provinces. However, even those of 
the highest rank did not really exercise 
- power. That was the province of their 
assistants, whether of low or high rank, who 
carried out the basic political decisions. 

So to be a professional assistant was 
also a way for scholars to play their role 
in government. Control by these 
assistants was unofficial but effective 
from the Ch’in and Han Dynasties all the 
way to the end of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
The management of political affairs and 
such matters as taxation, judicature, 
conscription, election and political affairs 
was worked out in Ch’in and Han times 
and then became a professional system 


and a special field of government. The 
assistants knew the ropes and became 
powerful. The Shihyeh or confidential 
secretaries knew all the tricks of 
bureaucracy and the loopholes of the law. 
In their hands was the real power of 
government, especially in finance and the 
administration of justice. 

The authority of the scholars also 
helped create the local gentry controlling 
basic social organizations. This was the 
third gateway to power for the 
intellectuals. For example, local officials 
of Chou and Hsien controlled only a few 
political affairs such as tax matters and 
Judicature. The people were afraid to 
meet officials. What could be settled 
privately was settled privately. People 
did not wish to confront each other at a 
trial. But in private settlements, an 
arbiter was needed and members of the 
local gentry were available. In addition 
to arbitrating private disputes, the gentry 
might act for officials in such political 
roles as setting up public security corps 
for purposes of local defense. The gentry 
had the confidence of the people. 
Although there were many regional 
differences in the vast area of China, the 
local gentry universally became able to 
serve the people without reference to the 
government. 

The early Chinese system was entirely 
different from that of the West, but the 
concept of human rights was deeply— 
rooted in _ society. Unfortunately, the 
system existed in the hearts of the people 
rather than in a legal framework. 
Although political construction was 
influenced, the monarchical system was 
not disturbed. It was not until the 
corruption of the Ch’ing Dynasty that 
the Chinese people finally openly 
expressed their belief in human rights. 

Despotism of the Manchus was 
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terminated in the National Revolution 
of 1911 but human rights could not be 
accorded all of the people immediately. 
Authority requires political talents. The 
new government of the Republic of China 
needed to cultivate the abilities of the 
people so they could participate in 
politics. Warlords and demagogues didn’t 
want to wait for that to happen. They 
were greedy and cruel. The decline and 
fall of a corrupt despotism first helped the 
savage and evil warlords, and they in turn 
were followed by the even more wicked 
and violent Chinese Communists. The 
development of human rights was 
frustrated once again. 

In the early period of the Republic of 


China, tke warlords did everything in s in their 


Ue ge, 

power to destroy such human rights as 
existed and prevent further development. 
The warlords had to be destroyed without 
mercy. When the Chinese Communists 
came along, the problém became more 
difficult because- of their confounding 
of right and wrong. The Communists 

— r eS 
used human rights_as_amulets and as_ as 
weapons for hitting their opponents 

ee 

~below” the belt. Human rights are are 


ee 
regarded as a means-to—power by the 


Communists. When seeking control, 
they attack a government supported by 
the people under the pretense of 
safeguarding human rights. 
conspiracy to subvert and overthrow the 
government is exposed, they cry for 


mercy in the name of human rights and - 
try to win the sympathy and protection - 


of those who have protected and 


defended such rights. They have 
advanced their cause by fraud and 
deception. 


In the first days of the Republic of 
China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen saw that human 
rights were facing a crisis and submitted 
a slogan of “revolutionary human rights.” 


oon ae x, 








If their 


He said, “What the Kuomintang calls 
Min Ch’uan Chu I — democracy or civil 
rights — is entirely different from human 
rights. Civil rights are enjoyed only by 
citizens of the Republic. Those who have 
opposed the Republic are denied civil 
rights lest they should use them as the 
means of destruction.” President Chiang 
Kai-shek took another step forward by 
proclaiming the Kuomintang a 
‘revolutionary democratic political 
party.” He said, “There is a threefold 
meaning in this. First, the Kuomintang 
wishes to safeguard democracy by means 
of revolutionary institutions and spirit. 
This is because we face an enemy who 
threatens our existence. Second, the 
five-power constitution, which is an 
achievement of democracy, should be 
implemented by revolutionary means. 
Third, we wish to set up a democratic 
political system based on the Three 
People’s Principles and standing out as 
a beacon of freedom in a world where 
chaos and confusion frequently prevail.” 

Considering Dr. Sun’s “revolutionary 
civil rights” and President Chiang’s 
proclamation of the Kuomintang as a 
‘revolutionary | democratic political 
party,” we can conclude that they were 
urging us to take note of the fact that 


human rights — long enjoyed by the 


Chinese people — were facing a major 
challenge. The rights established -so long 
ago and treasured through thousands. of 
years were facing a crisis which could lead 
to their extinction. Revolutionary 
courage was required to surmount the 
crisis. 

The thinking of Dr. Sun Varsen and 
President Chiang Kai-shek indicate that 
the traditional concept of human rights 
_is similar — with differences only of 
~ detail — to_the human rights of the West, 


Both Chinese and Westerners- believe _ 


rr paya e 


ent 
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human rights are to be enjoyed by the 
democratic citizens of a free and equal 
society. 

Westerners are perplexed by the 
Chinese assertion that democracy must 
be attained through revolution. They 
consider that democracy is the product 
of harmony and cooperation among all 
classes and rejects revolutionary struggle. 
This points up a slight difference between 
Westerners and Chinese on democracy 
and also on human rights. 

The Western conceptualization of 
human rights is based on the individual 
and puts stress on egoism. Westerners 
want to protect the liberty, the equality 
and the rights of individuals. Even the 
role of the individual has been narrowed 
to that of the citizen of the state or 
nation. Such countries as Great Britain 
and France initiated the human rights 
movement and at the same time brought 
their power to bear upon smaller nations 
through the practice of imperialism. At 
home, the British and French were 
advocating liberty and human rights. 
Abroad, they were wild beasts showing 
claw and fang against those who were not 
citizens of the chosen nation. Even in the 
United States, where the advocacy of 
human rights is more sincere, only the 
white people have historically enjoyed 
the liberty of democratic citizens, leaving 
the blacks and the Indians outside the 
pale. It isn’t surprising that the song of 
human rights sung by President Carter 
did not sound any urgent appeal 
elsewhere and, in fact, was regarded as 
mere lip service. The human rights of 
Westerners are incomplete and therefore 
weak. 

The-Chinese-concept of human rights, 
based on Confucianism, includes all of 
thie people- Men of ambition are prepared, 
even as Fan Chung-yen and Ku Yen-wu, 


to take up the responsibility of serving 
their own country and the world rather 
than seeking their personal advantage. As 
President Chiang Kai-shek put it, “The aim 
or end of a man’s life is not satiation with 
fine food and handsome clothes. Rather, it 
is to improve the life of the people of his 
country and even the world. In this way 
our nation will survive, develop soundly 
and achieve the purposes of life.” He also 
said, “Our life is just a drop of water in 
the flood of the nation’s life, but our life 
will never end so long as the flood of 
national life continues.” 

Putting our outlook in another way, 


= President Chiang said, “The aim of living 


is to improve the lives of all people. 
The significance of life is to create the 
future life of the universe.” He explained 
the scope of our goodwill toward human- 
kind and at the same time lighted the 
way for future generations. 

In cherishing such magnanimity, we 
Chinese seek to develop human rights 
that will transcend time and space and 
at the same time be invoked locally. It 
seems to us that the human rights responsi- 
bilities we have laid down for ourselves 
are heavier and at the same more attainable 
than those of the West. 

The Western striving for human rights 
is egocentric. The vested interests will 
become satiated with attainment of 
their goals and change direction. Human 
rights can easily become an_ illusion. 
China’s aspiration is different. If the goal 
of human rights for all of the people 
is to be served, all of the people must 
participate on an equal basis. The people 
will be here through time and space and 
regardless of change. The Kuomintang 
must therefore apply revolutionary imple- 
mentation and spirit to assure that all the 
people are a party to human rights. 

The whole objective of the Chinese . 
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Revolution is to assure people’s 
democracy and people’s human rights. 
President Chiang Kai-shek said, “We 
cannot be accused of being a country of 
antidemòcracy and non-liberty. We 
are not fearful of any world trend. The 
history of the Republic of China and the 
Kuomintang provides precise and clear 
definitions of democracy and liberty.” 

The Kuomintang has resolved to 
take up the responsibility. of saving 


China. From that and from the thinking 
of President Chiang Kai-shek, we can 
be sure that the guidance of the 
Kuomintang will assure human rights for 
the Chinese people. We can also be 
certain that the supreme aim of human 
rights shared by all the people of the 
world will never be abandoned. The 
struggle may be hard, long and continuous, 
but it will never be abandoned. Chinese 
human rights are for everybody — now. 


Thai Society in Transition* 


Banphot Virasai 


1. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Thailand is a country of moderate 
size, with a population of some 47 million 
living in a land area of 514,000 square 
kilometers. Its neighbors are Burma 
on the north and west, Laos and 
Kampuchea on the east and Malaysia 
on the south. The country has lived 
up to its name, meaning land of the 
free. It has never fallen into any Western 
suzerainty. Administratively, it is divided 
into 73-units, i.e., one Bangkok metropolis 
and 72 provinces. Bangkok has been 
the capital city since the sacking of 
Ayudhaya, some 60 kilometers to the 
north of Bangkok, by the Burmese in 
1767. 

The growth or transformation of 
Bangkok, especially in the past 39 years, 
reflects to a certain extent a change 
in Thai society. When it first became 
the capital city some 200 years ago and 
even until about 80 years ago, Bangkok 
had assumed the character of being 
a farmland and an orchard town. The 
population of the entire kingdom at 


the turn of the century, i.e., the year 
1900, was only six million. Bangkok 
then had only a few hundred thousands 
inhabitants. Today Bangkok is some 
5.1 million strong, more than twice the 
number of people in Singapore. 


2. POPULATION SCENE 


In 1981 Thailand ranks the 18th 
in terms of population among more 
than 140 countries around the world. 
The population is increasing at the rate 
of 2.3-2.4 percent, resulting in the growth 
of approximately one million a year. 
The growth rate is substantial despite 
various family planning measures. The 
population pressure is quite a menace 
since it means that there are some two 
new babies born every single minute. 
The worry now is on what one author 
calls ‘‘Malthusian squeeze’ on Thai 
rice economy, i.e., the threat of not 
having enough food production for the 
ever growing population. 

Next to Bangkok, the largest province 
in terms of population is Nakorn 


+ Adapted from a speech given at the U.N. Association of Singapore in the Republic of Singapore in 1978, when the 
author was seconded to serve as Deputy Director, Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development there. 
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Rajseema. Other provinces with over one 
million irhabitants. are Ubol, Udorn, 
Khon Kaen, Chiang Rai, Chiang Mai, 
and Nakom Srithammarat. The smallest 
_province is Ranong with a population 
of 68,192. 


3. WATER POLLUTION 


In times past, Bangkok was locally 
known as Krungthep, meaning a city 
of angels. It was known as Venice of the 
East, due to its large networks of canals 
which were used as waterways, natural 
sewerage disposal. system and irrigation 
canals for the orchards — of mangoes, 
durians, jackfruits, coconuts, oranges and 
bananas. Now the number of canals 
has been drastically reduced. This started 
some 22 years ago when Field Marshal 
Sarit, the tough-minded Prime Minister, 
started the policy of filling in the canals. 
The purpose was to convert them into 
roads or highways to cope with the 
ever-increasing number of motor vehicles. 

The canals used to serve also as 
a natural sewerage system. Modern 
sewerage system has been introduced, 
but it is not adequate since there is 
always larger and larger quantity of 
wastes or garbage generated by some 
five millicn residents. The remaining 
canals are still functioning to a certain 
extent as z sewerage system but the water 


is no longer clear nor is it clean. The © 


waterways have largely been polluted 
by industrial wastes. Laws do exist 
prohibiting littering and other unsanitary 


practices, but in reality they are not 


obeyed, nor are they stringently enforced. 

Unfortunately water pollution is not 
confined io Bangkok. It has spread 
also to rivers and waterways in the 
provinces where waste water comes 
from rice mills, sugar or canned food 


factories and industrial plants. Water 
pollution is bad no less for the people’s 
health than for the economy of the 
nation. At the very least, marine life 
is negatively affected by water pollution. 
The Thai government has been trying 
to correct the situation, but with only 
a modicum of success. : 


4. CHANGING VILLAGE SCENES 


Thai society in transition has 
witnessed another change in the village. 
In the past, i.e., some 35 years back, 
life in the village was quiet and placid. 
One could then easily concur with the 
great Indian leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
when he pronounced that “silence is 
the language of cosmic adoration”. 
Now the village scene — in quite a number 
of cases — is no longer quiet and serene. 
Even in the rice field one may hear 
Western music of the Beatles, or Western 
tune of Thai songs. The music naturally 
comes from a transistor hung over the 
back of water buffaloes or a tree branch. 
A few farm boys may play mouth organs 
or even guitars instead of whistling 
a tune or playing the traditional flute. 
Thai music still remains popular but 
Western music has made some inroads. 

If the sight and sound on land in 
the rice field are now different from ` 
what they used to be, as once vividly 
depicted. by many writers, including 
several pieces penned by the versatile 


M.R. Kukrit Pramoj, our former Prime 


Minister, the scene over the waterways 
is also different. Manually operated 
sampans or small boats were the usual 
modes of transportation. Sampan can 
travel only at a leisurely pace. 

Now in present-day Thailand slowness 
has to give way to speed. One has to 
reach one’s destination fast, otherwise 
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one may not be able to make a decent 
living. To transport fish, agricultural 
products or other merchandises by 
sampan would spoil one’s chance in the 
keen competition for market. Thus 
sampans or traditional boats have been 
less and less in use and the faster motor- 
driven boats are to be seen more and 
more. The motor-driven boats are called 
“long-tailed boats” by the local folks. 

If we think of sampans as bicycles, 
long-tailed boats are the Hondas or 
Suzukis of the waterways. One can 
imagine how much deafening din, not 
to say, harmful air pollution, these 
long-tailed boats may emit. Those die- 
hard romantics who like to contemplate 
nature or daydream on the bank of the 
river or like to recapture the essence 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony would 
have to be prepared for much less 
serenity. To be sure, it may be true 
as the great Mahatma Gandhi said “silence 
is the language of cosmic adoration”. 
But the countryside in Thailand is now 
becoming more and more different 
from what it used to be. This is a scene 
of Thailand in transition in the country- 
side. | | 

To be sure, the countryside in 
Thailand still assumes the appearance 
of being rural and rustic, but it is now 
- rural area with some signs of modernity, 
such as the presence in the rice field 
of labor -saving devices called “tractors” 
or, in the local parlance, “iron buffaloes”. 
Other amenities also exist‘ in certain 
villages. They include electricity, radios 
and television sets — black and white 
or colored. 


5. READINESS 
TO ACCEPT CHANGES 


I have spent some time describing 


the change, if not transformation, of 
Thai village life. One point seems evident, 
namely, the Thai people are not averse 
to change. The Thais are usually not 
suspicious of innovations. Thus even. 
though Thai ladies have their own 
national dresses, they rarely wear them 
in daily life. Thai men normally wear 
trousers and shirts. Recently there 
was a royally approved “national’’ shirt- 
suit for Thai men. This national dress 
is relatively popular. Yet still, most 
of the time the Thais go about wearing 
Western dresses, at times even to the 
point of their own inconvenience or 
discomfort. We have adopted many 
European or American modes of behavior, 
such as wearing formal attire, i.e. necktie 
and coat for men, when we go to a 
meeting, or other “important” social 
functions, such as a wedding’ or a funeral. 

Acceptance of Western folkways and 
mores may cause us some inconvenience. 
This is glaringly clear in the case of 
wearing a necktie and coat while the 
weather is both hot and humid. If I 
were to appear in a meeting to give a 
talk in Thailand, it is virtually imperative 
that I wear a formal suit, though I may 
perspire heavily and  discomfortably 
throughout the meeting. 


6. VESTIGES 
OF TRADITIONAL BELIEFS 


The Thai character of readiness to 
face and perhaps to accept change may 
have been an important factor in carrying 
the Thais through the stresses and strains 
of their 700 odd years of existence as 
a nation in the golden peninsula of 
southeast Asia. The Thais seem to possess 
a special knack of incorporating changes 
or innovations without abruptly upsetting 
traditional folkways and mores. Prince 
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Damrong Rajanubharb, brother of the. 


great King Chulalongkorn, called this 
characteristic of the Thais “the power 
or genius cf assimilation”. 

The Thais assume the appearance 
of accepting modernity by wearing 
formal attire and Western wedding gown 
at a marrage ceremony. But most of 
them still cling to the belief that certain 
important events have to be performed 
on an auspicious day. The auspicious 
or “superktively good” day (and even 
hour) is to be determined by those who 
are learned in astrology. 

Thus, ən certain evenings in Bangkok 
an unknowing tourist may be caught in 
a gigantic traffic snarl, lasting two or even 
three hours due to the fact that thousands 
of well-dressed people are going to some 
100 separate wedding ceremonies and 
wedding dinners which take place on 
that very day. Certain well-known 
or well-connected people — social, 
political, business or otherwise — have 
to spread <hemselves thin since they may 


have received more than 10 invitations — 


for various functions on the same day. 
Due to time constraint and traffic 
condition, it is impossible for them to 
go to all the parties. One possible 
solution, albeit imperfect, is to split 
into two. The husband goes to a wedding 
ceremony, which is normally. held be- 
tween 5-€ p.m. Afterwards he goes 
to the wecding dinner of another couple. 
This makes for two events already for the 
husband. The wife does the same but 
with two other weddings. This makes 
for four events. Some husband and wife 


teams can make six events in this way. 
That is, the husband and the wife stay 
at each dinner party for only about 
45 minutes, then each speedily leaves 
to attend another dinner party at the 
time when the main course has been / 
finished and the desserts are being served. 
This makes for six events. 

The example may be an extreme 
one. But it is meant to show that the 
effort to attend so many functions 
explains something about the Thai people. 
Personal bonds or personal considerations 
are important. Outwardly, Thailand has 
displayed several characteristics of being 
a modern industrial society, as evidenced 
by high-rise buildings, modern hotels, 
dense vehicular traffic, universities with 
large enrollments, availability of 
telephonic and telegraphic services, etc. - 
But a great many Thais still embrace 
several traditional traits, such as holding 
to certain beliefs, such as in horoscope 
reading, and continue to highly value 
personal or informal relationships. 


7. ‘THAI SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 


The Thai society, like many others, 
does face the challenge of changes caused 
by several forces of modernization, such 
as urbanization and industrialization. So 
far, the Thais have been able to adjust 
themselves with certain success. With 
the ever-increasing economic problems, 
the Thai national character of flexibility 
and adaptability will have to face its 
toughest tests in the 1980's. 
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This City Is in the Heart 


Anacleta M. Encarnacion 


Cracked is the mold of the city of 
San Pablo. Its past has given way to the 
present. The old has bowed to the new. 

Hardly anybody remembers now the 
courageous Gat Paguil who had been 
at the helm of this city when it was once 
a part of the kingdom of Sampalok. 
Nor is there a reminder of those colonial 
days when it was called San Pablo de 
los Montes, being braced by tree-clad 
mountains. 

But, the seven lakes are there. And 
their legends still animate the children 
to fanciful dreams. Still make muses 
of lovely girls and change them to reigning 
queens for an evening. The towering 
coconut trees still march in straight 
lines to the horizon or the river edges. 

The San Pablo I know, the San 


Pablo of my childhood days, has been 


jostled away by the years. To me, its 
then and now are conveniently cleaved 
by several decades. 

The rows of tall, big houses that 


hemmed in Avenida Rizal and the town 


plaza have yielded to the encroachment 
of business and industry. Tucked away 
in the city’s heartland is Sampaloc Lake. 
Gone are the trees, then strangled with 
creepers, hat laced its rims. An asphalted 
road around the lake has truncated 
the pre-war challenges made more daring 


by a narrow footpath and the thick 
nettled underbrush. The lake-water, 
which dialogued with the luxuriant 
edible ferns and ga-bi leaves and the 
near-by springs, is now choked with 
tilapia farms and man-made sheds. The 
coconut trees framing the shores, which 
vied for the Laguna skies, have become 
fewer to give room for a tamer and 
more domesticated landscape. 

Against this furious pace of modernity, 
the pre-war pulse vibrates like muted 
chords for me. Haunting and lasting 
as a lingering melody. 

Yes, the coconut plots are now 
honey-combed with houses of all sorts, 
modern and old, now effusive with 
a display of abundance, now modest 
and austere for want of ample appoint- 
ments: But the land undulates so gently 
as it has always been with the centuries, 
the coconut fronds swaying, teased 
ceaselessly by the mild breeze from 
the lakes and the mountains rearing 
against the green backdrop. 

Nobody now ever recalls a time 
in history when the terrain was bare 
nor when our ancestors and forbears 
first dug the earth to plant the seedlings 
of these trees which were to coddle 
us for life. They have always been there, 
watching the San Pablefios, pampering 
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us with their bounty, showering us 
with limitless human dimensions. 

Thus, we who were born under 
their shadows have been inspirited with 
a kind of culture inextricably linked 
with and influenced by the coconuts. 
We take life in our stride, even these 
days. But more so in the past when 
life proceeded so slowly and the sounds 
of the city were less strident. There 
was that air of solidity, that relaxed 
look in San Pablo and its vast environs. 
The people were marked by their leisurely 
gait. Unbound by the tick-tack of time, 
they did not hurry, for tomorrow would 
surely come, for the mature nuts were 
there, ready to be picked by the 
magkakawit with clockwork precision 
and regularity. 

In between these picking days or 
pagbababa, there was no waking up 
with the cock-crowings nor were there 
the ambling steps towards home at 
dusk, for not much human energy was 
called for to tend the plantation. The 
coconut trees, independent and self- 
sufficient, have always taken care of 
themselves. Their roots sidle away the 
intrusions of other crops. So, they 
are left by the landholders and the 
‘Sharecroppers in peace, unmolested. 

Big plantation owners did not scurry 
to Manila for the much sought-after 
academic degrees that spelled social 
mobility. They were safely ensconced 
at the top, secure and stable as the 
coconuts even at the time when leaf 
miners clouded the atmosphere and 
reduced the fronds to corrugated sticks. 
A college diploma was a superfluity. 
That was for the middle-class, for those 
who needed additional props in life, 
for the small landowners with a few 
hundreds of these benevolent palms. 

And so it was, that in the past, there 


were not many professionals among 
the well-heeled families. They were 
the gentleman-farmers who went for 
lavish parties; who shrank the then 
wide world to the size of an orange 
through their sea travels; who burned 
twenty-peso bills at night in public 
spots to look for a diamond ring which 
slipped through a finger, accidentally 
on purpose, as there were gaping on- 
lookers; who frequented the church 
during the ten o’clock high mass trailed 
by a line of domestic help; who stationed 
themselves by their cavernous windows 
or vine-curtained verandas, fanning away 
the balmy afternoons; who even in 
death thrilled the admiring masses to 
a free-show of horses-drawn hearse 
manned by liveried mestizos and dirges 
from several brass bands that raised 
the city’s decibel count, and a fashion 
show of the period eavatee by the 
female sympathizers. 

The masses though were never made 
threadbare by destitution. Poverty _ 
was actually more than an arm’s length 
away from them even as now nobody 
is disproportionately wealthy. A bit 
of satisfaction, of contentment with 
his lot was perceptibly felt. 

Town fiestas in the olden days 
measured the amity binding the coconut 
planters and the sharecroppers, the 
rural folks and the city dwellers. Never 
did the heartbeat of the people throb 
in oneness as on January fifteenth of 
each year when the Banda 14, among 
others, would parade down the streets 
in newly-pressed rayadillos, stopping 
only in front of certain houses assigned 
to them for merienda of suman sa ibos 
and tsoklate and matamis na kalungkaling. 
As in a skirmish, the heads of the barrio 
folks, men and women all, young and 
old, would fringe the windows of the 
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coconut plantation owners, bobbing 
through the spaces to catch a glimpse 
of the femous musikeros or the couple 
of gangly papier mache higantes that 
spiced the brass band. 

As a rule, social segmentation 
vanished by these wide windows and 
friendly concern had the upper hand. 
After the merienda, when the last strains 
of Poet and Peasant were no longer 
audible and the rayadillos were just 
floating specks from afar, the barrio 
folks would hie to the kitchen, resume 
their cooking and the children back to 
their games and the distinct privilege 
of sliding down the bannisters of the 
shiny main stairway. No . restraining 
forefinger from the house-owner nor a 
forebidding Medusa-look drove the 
children away. 

Truly during those days, the lowly 
did not grumble against their status 
nor were they exploited by the elite. 
Each was whittled to his own size by 
circumstences and overtly accepted it. 
During the harvest season of coconuts 
or lanzones, the relationship between 
them was even cemented and while 
kaings oi lanzones found their way to 
the bodegas of the rich, the small 
windows of the barrio people’s thatched- 
roof houses were draped by bunches 
of the equally golden lanzones. 

Yesteryear’s ambience was quite 
provincial and exclusivistic. Like its 
lakes that were so jealous of their emerald 
rims. One against the outside world, 
San Pablc was a tightly-knit unit. 

Time and clime and San Pablefios 
were as € mosaic patchwork of charming 
pieces glued each to each in togetherness. 
As in a closed system, the outsider who 
came in, be he a Filipino from other 
regions or a foreigner, was not called 
by his real name but singled out as the 


Cebuano or the a or the 
Aleman. 

While a regionalistic Ea came 
to the fore, another instance of name- 
calling proved the people’s passion for 
wit and humor and laughter and was 
a sign of kindred spirits or friendly 
ties. One could not jokingly disarm our 
neighbor, Mamang Tura, noted for his 
strength and his expertise in handling 
the brass band’s tuba, with the epithet 
Kalabaw, if the two had not been cronies 
in their youth. Nor could anybody 
just refer to my mother’s uncle, straight 
as a ramrod at the ripe age of seventy, 
as Huang unat. Only the in-laws of our 
tall and willowy old neighbor could 
whisper to each other in loving jest 
about “Na” Zoilang gala. 

There was a welcome for a new- 
comer to our city but the antebellum 
version of San Pablo immigrants to 
other regions of the country was eyed 
with utter pity. Who would want to- 
leave San Pablo and try his luck else- 
where? Who would dare move out of. 
a place where neighborliness is passport 
to kinship and progress? Families from 
outside towns and provinces have 
considerably augmented the city coffers. 
They trundle with them manpower, 
capital and talents from Bulacan, Quezon, 
Rizal or Cabuyao, Siniloan, Bifian. But 
as a buttress against life’s odds, they 


stick together in districts, like the 
Pampanguefios in their Bagong Pook 
domain. 


The Chinese community has grown 
to startling proportions since the war 
years, dominating business enterprises 
like lumber, hardware, textile, and the 
movie industry. Many a Chinese has 
married San Pablefios, a concession to 
the integrative pattern, to the SE 
human spectrum. 
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A “Na” Metring or a “Ma” Isko does 
not always telescope blood relationship. 
She could be a plain next-door confidante 
whose friendship has been tried and 
tested by years of mutual reciprocity. 
He probably is the uncle of a kumpadre 
from Batangas province with whom 
one has broken bread frequently in 
weekly tupadas or has engulped lambanog 
with as they were outdistanced by 
the wee hours of daybreak in a copra 
tapahan. Anybody caught in the societal 
web of charismatic San Pablo is bound 
to stay for long, if not for always, and 
then to return for a sentimental tryst 
with yesterday. 

San Pableños sported their lifestyle 
with uniformity. A pervading homogene- 
ity threaded their beliefs, attitudes, 
folkways. 

Sundays and holy days of obligation 
saw the churches, the Roman Catholic 
ones especially which dominated the 
plaza, brimming to the full with the 
worshipping crowd. During the town 
fiesta honoring the hermit saint, San 
Pablo, the people spilled to the patio 
ablaze with toys and balloons. Always, 
there was the comedia. One does not 
see it now for modernity has wiped 
away the belief that the hermit saint 
was partial to the comedia to the clash 
between the Moros and the Christians, 
the broad acting, the outlandish costumes, 


the prompter whose voice rang louder 


than that of the protagonist. Without 
it meant a heavy downpour during fiestas. 
There have been many fiestas after 
the war; though, without comedia and 
without rain. 

However, the comedia was for the 
common man who could stand hours 
on end, fascinated by the measured 
steps and the sword-fights of the 
comediantes while the aristocratic glided 


in the City Hall to the tune of the local 
orchestra. 

Many of us from San Pablo, parti- 
cularly those from the barrio, are 
laodicean in religion. They used to walk 
unshod to the Catholic church, their 
leather shoes nattily wrapped in a square 
piece of cloth, worn with painful 
difficulty only upon reaching the town. 

But during funeral rites, marriages 
and baptisms, they would canvas the 
fees of Aglipayan and Catholic churches 
and whichever would charge the lower, 
there they went. Anyway, it was both 
the same to them. And expectedly, 
the Aglipayan Church was their choice. 
Others, though Aglipayan by baptism, 
seldom, if ever, missed a mass in the 
Catholic Church because it was nearer 
their houses and very well-situated in 
the hub of the city. 

Now paled by the decades are the 
blue, white, maroon, brown, green sashes 
worn by female devotees. The scapularies 
and the medals had lost their sheen 
but the belief remains. 

I still remember my bronze San 
Benito, pinned on my cotton dress 
everytime I went to the barrio for 
protection against the evil eye and the 
sinister air. The bruises I got from the 
pinches of Grandmother when I lost 
my medal were of a darker hue than 
those that patched my limbs after I 


stubbed my foot on the’ protruding 


gnarled roots of an old santol tree. The 
nuno sa punso was blamed for the bruises 
and poor San Benito was caught 
defenseless. 

No amount of escalating technology 
could shake off the people’s belief in 
these unseen denizens of an unknown 
world. For up to this time when jeepneys 
and tricycles careen through its streets 
and big buses grind their way through 
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cemented thoroughfares, night comes 
wrapped in mystery. 
friends sill cram the house of a patient 
struggling between life and death. They 
spend the night helping in whatever 
manner they can, but back of the gesture 
lies the primitive belief in aswangs in 
the guise of animals which hover near 
the patients. As a consequence, the 
house is well-lighted and the menfolk 
are in the yard ready for the chase. 


There was the engkanto which 
promised enormous wealth to our 
neighbor. Speculators from Manila 


and other provinces tried luck and their 
devices to no avail. Only the woman 
was dazzled by the glitter and. only 
she touched the clinking gold pieces 
but only she fainted in fear of the 
frightening sight that confronted her. 
She died in penury after the war. And 
the hole she dug during those nocturnal 
visits has been wiped away by the bombs. 
By the Japanese missiles that destroyed 
one-half of the city’s glory. By the 
American bombs that finished up the 
rest in search of the stragglers. My 
San Pablo was reduced to ashes. Lives 
and property perished, even certain 
practices were finished off by the blasts 
of warfare. 

With the burning of the stately 
houses went the entresuelos. In their 
stead are trainlike apartments standing 
cheek by jowl with creeping bungalows. 
Modern constructions consigned to 
history the wooden house-posts. So 
was the practice of aging nanays to 
bundle their apo recuperating from 
measles or tuko to us, and take them 
near these posts at sunset, whispering, 
“Tuko-o! tu-ko-o! ” perhaps as a grateful 
token to the tuko said to thrive in trunks 
of trees. 

Gone also was the tonsorial taboo 
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on combing the hair after dusk as it 
would speed up the death of the parents. 
Whoever disseminated this superstition 
must have unknowingly started a caveat 
that favored health care and economic 
vigilance. Hence, as children, we dreaded 
the comb and the mirror at night. We 
took to the books or magazines and 
appeared at the dining table well-groomed 
and clean. 

Summer evenings were a source 
of joy to San Pablefios of all ages. Behind 
the haze of by-gone years were the 
sounds of violin strings screeching the 
El Choclo or the Habanera, my father’s 
Spanish song, the women’s laughter 
whisked from our neighbor’s sidewalk 
doorway. © Leafy malvarosas that per- 
fumed the night air are no more, even 
the white rosals that once adorned 
the crosses in many a kubol in May. 

But the games children played hardly 
changed, only the young now seem more 
sprightly and energetic because of the 
miracle of vitamins. Or the permissiveness 
of today’s parents, for both husband 
and wife leave the children to their 
own resources or to the maid’s care 
even as they scamper to work and meet 
the complexities of the period. 

Mothers then were not quite ac- 
quainted with the outside world. They 
did not have to face the problems that 
criss-crossed the family path. They 
inhabited a world of men but the home 
was their lovely cloister-cum-domain 
where they were queens, the husband 
and the children being their main concern. 

While San Pablefios had an extra 
iota in spoiling their children, while 
mothers cupped their daughters in their 
palms and -treated them like porcelain 
figurines, the young were reared in a 
tight cocoon of discipline. The young 


who were “Ineng? or “Totoy”? to the: 
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elders were expected to obey the parents 
even in the choice of a partner or a 
profession. 

Thus, the San Pablo variety of 
“keeping up with the Joneses’ is 
presently manifest in the almost uniform 
distribution of professionals — lawyers, 


doctors, dentists, pharmacists, ac- 
countants, teachers. Shortly before 
the Pearl Harbor explosion, almost 


all girls of our neighborhood took piano 
lessons. And later the air was rent with 
the keyboard sounds of Czardos or 
Love and Devotion or The Rosary or 
Revolutionary Etude, played differently, 
depending on expression, fingering, 
dexterity or kind of piano. “Tatay” 
and “‘Inay” were usually all ears, dictating 
what to play for visitors and scolding 
us if ever we frowned when asked to 
parade our musical wares. Their requests 
were decrees and we could only swallow 
our shyness which was made manifest 
by finger’s slips and omissions of some 
passages. 

. Yes, their orders were like the public 
information boomed aloud during those 
days in street corners. The bando was 
an ensemble in itself, complete with 
the reader or bandolero, the huge bass 
drum and men of the town-hall. After 
the thunderous beating of the drum, 
each word in Tagalog rang in our ears, 
the coming storm, the widening of streets, 
election results, precautions against 
calamities, even the gathering of all 
men inside the church with farming 
implements which led to mass de- 
capitation and digging of their own 
graves during the Japanese occupation. 

Our “Tatay” and “Inay” were the 
authority figures, indeed, whose hands 
we kissed after orasyon, whom we 
showered with po or ho and other 
honorifics. Barely a handful of families 


used “papa” and “mama” during those 
days for to address them in a Western 
language was to speak it in their homes. 
Short of this would imply empty boastful- 
ness, would court „raised eyebrows and 
shrugs of the shoulders. 

To this day and age, we accept no 
linguistic challenges. We savor the 
quaintness of our Tagalog, fresh from 
the earth as newly-uprooted, unwashed 
kamote and pakit. Whether we belong 
to the polyglots or the globe-trotters 
or the business executives or the eggheads. 
Across international conference tables, 
on rostrums, behind lecterns, we easily 
switch from one foreign language to 
another, but when a kababayan comes 
along and gives us the familial San Pablo 
grip, it is our tongue that we speak. 

Our Tagalog has a charm all its own. 
Akin to the Batangas patois and yet 
not far from that of the province of 
Quezon. Diction, stresses, the rising- 
falling intonation arrest the listener’s 
attention, prompting him to inquire 
where we come from. At times, close 
friends from other Tagalog provinces 
ask whether the expressions we dish 
out are legitimate San Pablo terms or our 
most recent verbal concoctions. 

Our apuyan for posporo, kalamyas 
for kamyas or lukban for suha puzzle 
the outsiders. They giggle when their 
duyan becomes our aluyan and their 
alupihan, our ulahipan. They keep 
wondering why gulong is gilong and 
liko is kilo to us. Why we are never 
kumakain but always nakain. 

The stamp of linguistic twists and 
quirks has defied the erosion of time. 
This is one essential character of our 
city that adamantly remains. For against 
the backdrop of the past, vibrate the 
frenzied changes. Encounters with 
modernity have made their presence 
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- felt. dust all these years. 
The San Pablo of my heart is now 


GLOSSARY OF NON-ENGLISH TERMS 
(Pilipino and Spanish) 


alupihan — centipede 

aluyan — £an Pablo version of duyan 

apo — grar.dchild 

apuyan — 3an Pablo version of posporo 

aswangs — vampires 

bando — a group that announced public information on street corners in the Philippines before and 
during World War I 

bandolero — town-crier 

kababayar. — townsman 

kaings — tig rattan containers of coconuts and fruits 

kalabaw — carabao 

kalamyas — San Pablo version of kamyas 

kamote — sweet potato 

kamyas — sour juicy fruit to spice Filipino viands 

kilo — San Pablo version of liko 

kubol — makeshift altar 

kumakain — progressive tense of to eat in Pilipino 

kumpadre — sponsor in a baptism, confirmation or wedding 

comedia — a type of drama patterned after Spain’s romances 

comediantes — participants in a comedia 

duyan — hammock 

engkanto — supernatural element | 

entresuelos — first floor of houses independent of the second floor, common before World War II 

ga-bi — edible leaves grown by the water-edges -7 

gala — baraboo pole 

gilong — San Pablo version of gulong 

gulong — wheel 

higantes — giants ; 

ho — honorific term used when addressing elderly persons or highly respected individuals 

lambanog — coconut wine 

liko — a curve 

lukban — 5an Pablo version of suha 

magkakawit — coconut pickers who use long bamboo poles 

malvarosa3 — sweet-smelling non-flowering decorative plants 

matamis na kalungkaling — a kind of dessert from palm trees 

merienda — afternoon snacks 

musikeros -- members of a brass band 

nakain — San Pablo version of kumakain 
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nanays — grandmothers 
nuno sa punso — supernatural old man believed to inhabit anthills 
orasyon — angelus at about 6:00 o’clock in the afternoon 
pakit — a kind of tuber 

pagbababa — coconut harvest-time 

po — honorific term, more formal than ho 

posporo — match 

rayadillos — blue and white striped military uniform 
suman sa ibos — rice cake 

suha — pomelo 

tapahan — coconut kiln 

tilapia — a type of fish propagated after World War II 
tsoklate — chocolate beverage 

tuko — gecko 

tupadas — cockfighting derbies especially during holidays 
ulahipan — San Pablo version of alupihan 

unat — straight 


Hilltribes in Northern Thailand 


Banphot Virasai 


1. INTRODUCTION | 


To most people Thailand is a very 
homogeneous country. This is by and 
large true. Most of its population, some 
48 million in 1981, are. Buddhists, can 
speak or readily understand the same 
language, possess common values as 
well as like worldview. But Thailand 
has also minorities, with social and 
cultural variations. The minorities to 
be discussed in this essay are the various 
hilltribes who concentrate mainly in 
the northern provinces of the Thai 
kingdom. It is stated that “presumably 
homogeneous countries can achieve 
cohesior and consensus with relative 
ease because they do not experience 
the strain of fitting strangers into the 
social order.”! Thailand is not a 
homogeneous country pure and simple. 
It is perhaps best described as a “rela- 
tively” homogeneous country with ethnic 
(racial and religious) diversities. It has 
thus experienced some strain in nationally 
integrating those diverse elements. The 
efforts at national integration of tribal 
peoples have been initiated a number 
of years. ago. They are still in operation 
at present, albeit with adjustments, 
deletions and additions of programs. 


2. BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
HILLTRIBES IN THAILAND 


In 1965-1966 the survey undertaken 
by a- United Nations team reported 


' that there were some 275,000 hilltribe 


people in Thailand. Most of these belong 
to the Sino-Tibetan racial stock. Within 
this stock are such tribes as Yao, Meo 
(or Mong), Lahu, Akha (Ekaw), Karen, 
Lisu (Muser). The Karen group has the 
largest population (about 44 .per cent), 
while the Akha has the smallest (some 
2.4 per cent). The Meo group has a share 
of approximately 19 per cent, while the 
Yao and the Lisu have about 6 per cent 
each. Hilltribes of the Sino-Tibetan stock | 
prefer to live on a very high elevation, 
e.g., the Meo at 7,000 feet, the Muser 
at 5,000 feet. The- Karens are an 
exception because they do not mind 
living side by side with ethnic Thais 
on the high plains. | 7 

Another racial stock of hilltribes 
is the Australonesian group which include 
the Kha Haw, Lawa, Khamu and Phi 
Tong-Leong. Their numbers are quite 
small in comparison with the afore- 
mentioned stock. It is well to note 
here that to take an accurate census. 
of the non-stationary tribal peoples is 
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well-nigh impossible. The figures already 
cited are those from the 1965-1966 
survey. At present, it has been estimated 
by the authorities that the total 
population of all hilltribesmen in Thailand 
is some 500,000. 


3. PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO TRIBAL PEOPLES 


Hilltribesmen are considered to have 
created 3 main problems — from the 
standpoint of the Thai government. 
These problems are: 


Deforestration 


A large number of hilltribesmen make 
a living by slash-and-burn dgriculture 
(sometimes called shifting cultivation). 
Such mode of agriculture involves 
deforestration in order to have fresh 
land to grow rice, corn and poppies. 
After a few years the deforested land, 
already becoming infertile, is abandoned 
in favor of a new area where trees are 
cut or burnt down. Such slash-and-burn 
practice has caused a great deal of 
.damages to the physical environment. 
To be sure, at present some money- 
minded individuals from the lowland 
have hired the tribals to illegally log 
trees. But the damages are there not- 
withstanding. Among several negative 
effects of deforestration are the fol- 
lowing: land erosion, unseasonal flooding 
of the northern and central Thailand, 
and unpredictable climatic changes. 


Poppy growing 

Not all hilltribesmen grow poppies. 
The principal poppy growing tribes 
are the Meo, the Yao, the Muser, the 
Karen, and, to a limited extent, the 
Ekaw. Poppies thrive on a high elevation 
and, needless to say, quickly bring in 


ready cash. Poppies are the substance 
of which dangerous drugs are made. 
The government has tried its best to 
curb, or even to eradicate, poppy farming, 
but it has so far met with only a limited 
degree of success. 


Security problem 


Hilltribe people move about easily 
on high hills. They know no national 
or international bounderies. They can 
with little effort cross into Burma, Laos, 
Kampuchea and Vietnam. The Thai 
government has suspected that certain 
tribal groups, the Meo in particular, 
have been made use of by the Com- © 
munists for insurgency purposes it 
the border areas and in some northern 
provinces. This third problem has been 
the subject of concern among the Thai 
government circles. 

These three have been considered 
by the Thai government to be the core 
problems relating to the hilltribes. This 
does not mean, however, that it regards 
these people as adversaries. As a matter 
of fact, from the lowest echelon up to 
the topmost level of the monarchy, 
tribal peoples have been viewed as a 
minority that deserves various kinds 
of assistance and development works. 
Thanks to their native predisposition, 
the Thais (governmental authorities and 
the people in general) are bent on 
integrating the hilltribesmen. 


4. THAI NATIONAL CHARACTER 
TRAITS FAVORABLE 
TO THE INTEGRATION 
OF HILLTRIBES 


A homogeneous society tends to 


have a common national character. 
National character refers to certain 
basic behavioral patterns. It is often 
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known also - as “basic personality 
structure”, which, according to Ralph 
Linton, denotes “... that personality 
configuration which is shared by the 
bulk of the society’s members as a result 
of the early experiences which they 
have in common. It does not correspond 
to the total personality of the individual 
but rather to the projective systems, 
or in different phraseology, the value- 
attitude systems which are basic to the 
individual’s personality configuration”.? 
Other variants of the concept are such 
terms as “representative personality”, 
“modal personality” or “social 
character”, which point towards a 
common core of traits shared by members 
of a society.* 

There is a widespread use of the 
concept of the national character, but 
it is not easy to achieve a consensus 
as to the catalogue of traits or cultural 
elements tnat are representative of or 
stereotyped for a nation. Divers opinions 
exist on Thai national character traits, 
but by and large they tend to express 
in different terms the view expressed 
by the late scholar-administrator, Prince 
Damrong Fajanupharb. Telescoping all 


his valuable experiences and knowledge ` 


about the Thai people, Prince Damrong 
asserted that Thai national character 
elements are encapsulated in the 
following:° | 


Free Spirit 


The. word “Thai? means free. 
Throughout its 700 odd years on the 
golden peninsula of Southeast Asia, 
the Thais seem to have lived up to that 
meaning. The free spirit of the Thais 
goes beyond their unyielding resistance 
to subjugation by foreign peoples. In 
everyday life the Thais prefer to be left 
alone to do or say whatever they like. 


To be sure, this has been the root cause 
of much indiscipline. Whatever good 
or ill effects, this trait is ingrdined in 
the Thais, as shown clearly in the popular 
saying: “To say anything you like. is 
(characteristic of) authentically Thai.” 


Unaggressiveness 


Most Thais are mild-mannered and 
moderate in outlook. They are tempera- 
mentally unaggressive. They are not 
very demanding or pushing when they 
deal with their fellow-countrymen or 
with foreigners. To the Thais, to be 
aggressive or demanding means to take 
advantage of other people, implying, 
therefore, that one is selfish — a character 
trait which is frowned upon. Ag- 
gressiveness is also associated with 
militancy which denotes unrelenting and 
vigorous espousal of certain causes or 
ideals. Most Thais are Buddhists who 
do not practice religion with emotional 
fervor. Nor does Buddhism encourage 
a holier-than-thou attitude. Nor does 
it enjoin self-sacrificial devotion to the 
teachings (or to any body of beliefs, 
or to any individual or any thing). The 
Thais have no history of religious. riots 
or religious wars. In international 
relations, the Thais are assertive only on 
what is considered to be their rights 
or properties. Despite the fact that there 
are ethnic Thais elsewhere in neighboring 
countries, the Thai people and authorities 
do not view irredentism with favor. 
They are contented with what they have. 
What concerns them most is the territorial 
integrity and the unity of the country. 
On these two matters they are very firm 
in their commitment. 


Disposition to tolerate and integrate 
differences 


In one sociology textbook, it is 
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stated that “Each group considers its 
way of life the natural and the best way. 
Strange groups, beliefs, or practices 
are treated with suspicion and hostility 
simply because they are  strange.’® 
Such ethnocentric attitude is a universal 
phenomenon. The Thais do have it. 
They have prejudices against foreign 
peoples, beliefs and value systems. But 
most of the time the prejudices are 
not very strong or long-lasting. Nor 
do they become legalized. For centuries 
the Thais have allowed foreigners to 
settle and make a living in the kingdom. 
Moreover, the Thais have no history 
of religious persecutions.  Inter-ethnic 
relations have gone beyond non- 
ageressiveness to become friendliness and 
having intermarriages. The Thais appear 
at ease in dealing with racial and religious 
differences. Their tolerance is a natural 
thing, not a studied behavioral pattern. 
The Thais normally go about their daily 
life in a nonchalant fashion. In Thailand 
a well-known expression is ‘‘mai-pen-rai” 
which literally means “never mind” or 
“it does not matter”. The attitude of 
“mai-pen-rai’’ appears to be significantly 
related to the tolerant behavior of the 
Thai people. 

The Thais are not only predisposed 
to tolerate differences. They have a 
knack in disposing of differences and 
creating harmony out of them. 
Harmonizing differences involves the 
willingness to give and take, to com- 
promise, or to adjust one’s stand. To 
have an unyielding or irrevocable position 
is not characteristic of the Thais. They 
generally have an open mind — which 
is conducive to successful negotiation 
toward a harmonious solution. Diversities 
and differences do exist as in any normal 
state of affairs. But the Thais know 
how to handle them in such a way that 


diversities and differences are integrated — 
or assimilated, i.e., made similar — into 
a harmonious relation or situation. It 
is a well-known fact that after a single 
generation, most offsprings of an 
immigrant father or mother become 
completely Thai, e.g.,in terms of names, 
language used, worldview, and, last but 
not least, national consciousness. 


5. EFFORTS TOWARD 
THE NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
OF HILLTRIBES 


In the case of the Chinese or other 
immigrants, the process of cultural 
assimilation or enculturation can readily 
take place due to the fact that they 
live and work in a Thai community 
situation. As for the tribal peoples they 
live on a high elevation in far away and 
isolated places. Thus until recently 
their contact and acquaintance with 
the Thais were rare. Nevertheless, in 
the past 25 years, owing to the efforts 
of the royal family, government officials, 
religious groups, voluntary associations, 
and private individuals, a better under- 
standing, a much improved rapport 
and a more cultural and commercial 
exchange have transpired — all moves 
in the right direction toward national 
cultural integration. Diffusion of culture 
is a two-way process. It is not only the 
question of hilltribes learning values 
and behavioral patterns from the people 
on the lowland, but also the other way 
around. For the present, let us look 
at the various activities which are 
conducive to national integration of the 
tribal minorities. 

The activities and the philosophy 
or ideology behind them are congruent 
with Thai national character traits, 
particularly the third one. As for the 
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first one, i.e., the free spirit or love 
of freedom, it seems to be a significant 
motivating force behind the seriousness 
and the sustenance of the efforts toward 
national integration. This is specially 
true among government officials who 
see the connection between Communist 
subversion and the isolation and 
alienation of the tribal minorities. They 
feel that lack of proper concern and 
appropriat2 measures would sooner or 
later drive hill people into the hands 
of the Communists, who are ever on 
the look-out for potential supporters. 
Needless to say, the luring away of the 
minorities to the opposition forces would 
be a manace to the security and freedom 
of the nation. Ab to the second national 
character trait, the Thais prefer gradual 
and non-violent solution to the problem 
of ethnic differences. As far as the third 
trait is concerned, it has, to be sure, 
the most direct relevance to the national 
cultural integration of the hilltribes. 

To be more specific, the following 
are some of the activities aiming at the 
improvement of the living conditions 
of the tribal population. 


Royal auspices 


The King of Thailand has been for 
some tim: evincing a strong interest 
in the welfare of the hilltribes. His 
efforts, together with those of other 
members of the royal family, have won 
the heart and mind of a substantial 
portion of the minorities. For about 
two decad2s already the King and Queen 
spend the winter months (usually 
December and January) at the Bhubhing 
Palace in Chiang Mai province, from 
which they can readily go about visiting 
the various tribes. Accompanying them 
in their rounds of visits are doctors, 
well-equipped with medical supplies, and 


experts in several fields, such as highland 
crops, livestock breeding and rearing, 
and irrigation. Their Majesties’ efforts 
appear to aim at achieving at least three 
goals, namely, to raise the quality of 
life of the hilltribes, to prevent further 
deforestration and to teach them alterna- 
tive means of livelihood other than 
poppy farming. Thanks to the continouus 
attention of the King and Queen, 
hilltribesmen feel at ease in their presence 
and regard their Majesties as their “Pho 
Luang? and “Mae Luang’, meaning 
“big father” and “big mother”. The 
royal contributions are aptly described 
as follows: 


“With King Bhumibol’s moral and 
financial encouragement, the hilltribes 
are gradually weaned from poppy 
cultivation and toward growing such 
profitable crops as peaches, strawber- 
ries, lychees, apples, coffee, soya 
beans and chrysanthemums and raising 
sheep and cattle. 

King Bhumibol’s initial ‘hilltribe 
project’ later became the model for 
valley and lowland inhabitants. 
Involving himself at the grassroots 
level of development by discussing 
problems with needy villagers instead 
of merely issuing directives, ._King 
Bhumibol continues to inspire 
provincial governors and local officials 
to become personally involved with 
the regions they administer.” 


Government projects 


. The Thai Government, principally 
through the Public Welfare Department in 
the Ministry of the Interior, has launched 
several projects for the tribal population.® 
To mention just a few, first, four self-help 
community projects were set up in 1959, 
at Doi Muser (Tak province), Doi Chiang 
Dao (Chiang Mai province), Doi Bhulomlo 
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(Petchaboon,  Pisanuloke and  Loei 
provinces), and Mon Saen Chai (MaeChan 
District in Chiang Rai province), covering 
an area of some 400,000 rais (1 acre is 
equivalent to 2% rais}. The main objective 
was to encourage the non-stationary 
tribals to settle down in one place so 
that government assistance programs in 
education, occupation, health and other 
matters could be easily implemented. 
Secondly, the Tribal Research Center 
was established in 1965 within the 
(borrowed) compound of Chiang Mai 
University. The Center was meant to 
gather and make an inventory of all 
data relating to tribal minorities, be 
it ecological, ethnographic, socio- 
psychological, etc. Thirdly, the Border 
Patrol Police Unit has inaugurated since 
1958 such assistance programs as teaching 
the 3 R’s, advice on livestock rearing, 
aid in the marketing of the handicrafts 
and silverware of different tribal groups. 
Fourthly, there was a radio station set up 
in the Lamphun province (adjacent 
to Chiang Mai). The pupose was to 
broadcast news and useful information 
through the medium of various tribal 
languages. 


Roles of voluntary organizations and 
private groups 


The existence of tribal minorities 
has now become more and more a living 
fact. Due to the increase in population 
and lack of adequate means of livelihood, 
a number of hilltribesmen have come 
down to live and work on the plains. 
Many of them have come down to market 
their hardmade products in tourist 
areas in major cities. Hilltribes are 
distinguished by, among other’ things, 
their tribal costumes, which are often 
kaleidoscopically colorful.? A lot of 
Thais, particularly sharp-eyed tailors and 


boutique owners, attracted by the exotic 
designs and variegated colors of these 
products, have tried their best to promote 
them. Certain customs or quaint modes 
of behavior of the tribal minorities have 
also been popularized in Thai films. 
Thus the process of national cultural 
integration works in both directions. 
On the one hand, cultures or subcultures 
of the hilltribes are transmitted to the 
majority population. On the other 
hand, efforts on the part of several 
institutions and sectors have helped 
transmit a new set of norms and values 
to the tribal people. Those efforts are 
mentioned below: 


Buddhist groups 


On religious matters, certain monas- 
teries and a number of persons or groups 
of persons have the good intention 
of spreading the teachings of Buddhism. 
They make arrangements to send 
Buddhist monks to the tribal areas. 
Religious knowledge is imparted. Young 
hillstribesmen who are interested in 
becoming Buddhist novices or monks 
will be ordained. The majority would 
stay in the monasteries in the northern 
part of the kingdom. A few others are 
chosen to come down to Bangkok to 
learn Thai and further their knowledge 
of Buddhism. After a period of time 
(depending on one’s wish) some of these 
novices and monks will return to their 
homes. 


Education groups 


Information about hilltribes in social 
science textbooks are available. The 
coverage is, however, not comprehensive 
enough. Even so, many people in educa- 
tional institutions are so enthusiastic 
about learning more about them that 
they devise programs for establishing 
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good “repport” with the minorities. 


Organized visits are made with educa- 


tional materials (to give instruction 
in Thai lenguage, and, at times to learn 
tribal languages) and some simple medical 
supplies. Their activities, sporadic and 
not regularly organized, have, however, 
contributed to the cultural interchange: 


6. TOWARDS NATIONAL 
CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


Cultural integration is a two-way 
affair. Thanks to the various efforts, 
already cited, hilltribesmen are learning 


more and more about Thai ways of life. 
Increasing numbers of Thais have also 
been aware of tribal subcultures. Due 
to Thai national character traits, integra- 
tion is moving on gradually and 
peacefully. National cultural integration 
is a very long process. In the case of 
some countries, e.g., the United States, 
it has taken some two centuries in so 
far as distinctly racial difference is 
concerned. In the case of Thailand, 
owing to several factors, including similar 
racial features between hilltribesmen and 
Thais, the process is expected to take 
only a few generations at most. 
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Evolving Political Institutions: 
_ The Issue of Cultural Minorities 


R. J. May 


In the 1950s and 1960s, when the 
winds of change were blowing through 
much of Africa, Asia and even parts of 
the Pacific, many brave words were spoken 
and written, by statesmen and scholars, 
on the themes of nation-building, national 
unity, political stability, and political and 
cultural integration. A good deal of 
energy was expended, also — especially 
among political scientists and constitu- 
tional lawyers in Europe and North 
America — in discussion of how best to 
secure in the ‘new states’ the political 
institutions of Western-style democratic 
government. 

Indeed many writers seemed to see 
‘development’ or ‘modernization’ in terms 
of a natural and inevitable progression 
towards some idealized picture of a 
democratic, capitalist, nation-state in 
which ethnic, regional and even inter- 
personal differences gradually faded away 
and collective decisions emerged smoothly 
from the deliberations of a stable, two- 
party parliamentary system. Perhaps the 
most extreme statement of this position 
was Rostow’s Politics and the Stages of 
Growth (1971), which attempted to extend 
the popular ‘stages of economic growth’ 
hypothesis into the area of political 
development, but the general orientation 
was widespread. . 


The preoccupation of scholars and 
practising politicians with this essentially 
Western view of political development, 
and by implication their subscription to 
the idea that political and social change is 
essentially modernizing, was perhaps most 
pronounced in those ‘new states’ which 
emerged within boundaries defined by 
previous colonial situations. (And it 
might be added that it was a rhetoric 
shared by colonial rulers and emerging 
nationalist leaders.) But it was by no 
means confined to former colonies. 

However, by the 1970s (interestingly, 
coincident with an accelerated movement 
towards independence in the Pacific) 
students of, and practitioners in political 
and social change were faced with the 
evidence not only that economic develop- 
ment was not closing the gap between the 
‘developed’ and the ‘developing’ nations 
(or indeed the gap between rich and 
poor within the developing countries), 
but that political development did not 
necessarily reduce the differences between 
ethnic, religious or regional groups; did 
not necessarily bring greater participation 
in government by the mass of the people, 
and was not necessarily associated with 
the stability of political institutions. Few 
colonial constitutions survived a decade; 
many new states experienced civil wars or 
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systematic attempts to repress minority 
groups; and tendencies towards one-party 


systems or military regimes became the- 


rule rather than the exception. Gerald 
Heeger, writing in 1974, spoke of a 
general shift ‘from the politics of develop- 
ment to the politics of order’ : rather 
more poetically (and ten years earlier) 
Harry Berda (in a review* of Australian 
Herb Feith’s Decline of Constitutional 
Democracy in Indonesia) spoke of In- 
donesian—and by extension Asian— 
history ‘[finding] a way back to its own 
moorings’ after the ‘colonial ‘“‘deviation’”’. 

All this is by way of a prologue. If 
I understend my mandate correctly (and 
I confess that the information papers 
reached me only shortly before I left 
Australia) I have been asked to contribute 
a country Daper on the sub theme ‘evolving 
political institutions’. If this means that 
I. should talk about the evolution of 
political institutions in Australia, then I 
have two problems. First, I am not an 
expert on Australian politics — having 
spent more time observing politics in 


Melanesia. and more recently in the. 


Philippines, than in Australia (where 
politics is generally so dull that govern- 
ments heve to resort to compulsory 
voting tc get people to the polls). 
Secondly, (some recent debate on the 
subject xotwitstanding) Australia in- 
herited its basic political institutions from 
Great Britain and in the context of 
political change in Asia and the Pacific 
cannot be said to have done. much very 
innovative with those institutions — a 
generalizatoin with which I am sure a 
former Australian prime minister and pre- 
sent colleague at the Australian National 
University will agree. True, Australia has 
a federal system which it has maintained, 
after a fashion, for eighty years and has 
devised some unique institutions to help 


. that political 
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keep the system functioning; it has evolved 
some well studied techniques for recording 
preferential voting; it was a pioneer in 
extending the vote to women, and it was 
an early leader in several areas of social 
welfare legislation. But if one were 
looking to Australian experience for a 
generalization about political institutions 
the obvious conclusion would surely be 
stability seems to be 
associated with a relatively homogeneous 
population (here it becomes convenient 
to overlook Australia’s 200,000 or so 
aboriginal inhabitants) and a fairly high 
degree of public apathy towards politics. 

Instead of talking about the evolution 
of political institutions in Australia, then, 
I propose to talk briefly, in a comparative 
way, about political institutions and the 
particular problems of accommodating the 
demands of ethnic, cultural and regional 
minorities. In doing so, if my colleague 
from Papua New Guinea will indulge me, 
I will refer specifically to the experiences 
of Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

I have referred to the 1950s-1960s 
rhetoric of national unity and cultural- 
political integration. To a large extent 
this preoccupation with national unity 
reflected the real concern of retiring 
colonial powers, and of newly emerged 
national elites, with maintaining the 
viability of political entities which had 
been created during the colonial period 
through the aggregation of previously 
disparate ‘traditional’ polities. In this 
context ethnic, religious, regional and 
other divisions were commonly regarded 
as obstacles to the achievement of national 
unity and potential sources of political 
instability. In some instances federal 
constitutions were seen as a possible 
means of reconciling national aspirations - 
with differences which could be more or 
less defined within regional boundaries, 
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though the common tendency in Africa 
and Asia has been to move towards greater 
centralization of political power. More 
frequently, cultural differences were iden- 
tified with a transitional phase between 
‘traditional’ societies and the ‘modern’ 
nation-state and were expected simply to 
fade away (sometimes with official en- 
couragement) as development proceeded. 

The lesson of the last decade is that 
ethnic and cultural differences do not 
disappear in the process of political change. 
Indeed the evidence suggests that eco- 
nomic, political and social change affects 
different groups and regions unequally and 
that the overall impact of change is as 
likely to increase as to diminish perceived 
differences between segments of the larger 
society. This tendency, which has affected 
the ‘developed’ states of Europe and North 
America as much as it has the new states 
of Asia and the Pacific, has been reflected 
during the 1970s in the growing incidence 
of demands for some form of regional 
autonomy (from Scotland, Quebec and 
the Basque to Indonesia and the 
Philippines) and for constitutional protec- 
tion for the rights of tribal and other 
cultural minorities. 

I would like to suggest that in the 
quest for a New World Order the task 
of devising political institutions sympa- 
thetic to the legitimate demands of ethnic, 
cultural and regional minorities is one 
which must be given a high priority. I 
am not suggesting that this is an easy 
task. It is difficult enough to meet the 
autonomist demands of such regionally- 
based cultural groups as are represented 
by the MNLF in this country or the West 
Papuan separatists in Indonesia, without 
sacrificing the concept of national 
sovereignty (and it will become increasingly 
more difficult as immigrants to the 
traditional homelands of cultural minor- 


ities challenge the numerical dominance 
of- the original inhabitants): It is even 
more difficult when large scale develop- 
mental projects, seen by governments as 
furthering the ‘national interest’? (dams, 
logging operations, uranium mining, to 
name some of the obvious ones), threaten 
the entire way of life of particular 
minorities — the Kalinga, the Nagas, the 
Australian Aborigines — not to mention 
Norway’s Lapps and the North American 
‘Indians’. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
no New World Order in the 1980s will 
have much meaning unless we can first 
resolve some of the conflicts between 
central governments and indigenous 
cultural minorities. And this is not so 
much a problem of integration (which 
can quickly become a euphemism for 
assimilation) as one of recognizing ethnic, 
cultural and regional diversity. 

At the risk of some duplication of 
what the Papua New Guinean delegation 
might have to say on the sub theme of 
cultural integration, let me speak briefly 
on the politics of cultural diversity in 
that society. 

Papua New Guinea, with a population 
approaching three million, has about 700 
distinct language groups — almost a third 
of the world’s languages. The last 
few decades large segments of the popula- 
tion had little or no contact with any - 
but their immediate neighbours. Under 
colonial administration tribal fighting was 
reduced, roads and air services established, 
and national political institutions estab- 
lished. A national political education 
program aimed specifically at promoting 
the idea of national unity. In 1975, after 
a brief period of self-government, Papua 
New Guinea became independent. 

In sharp contrast to the situation 
which France is presently creating in 
New Caledonia, the ease with which Papua 
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New Gvinea achieved its independence 
did not provide a climate favorable to 
the growth of a coherent nationalist 
movement; an African observer commented 
in 1970 | 


_,. Australian indifference denied. New 
Guineans even the advantage of a shared 
anti-colonial resentment 


Moreover in the period leading up to 
independence the stability of the emerging 
new state seemed to be threatened by 
separatist movements in Papua and in 
Bougainville (the latter having a large 
copper mine which produces a sizeable 
proportion of the country’s internal 
revenue) and to a lesser extent by the 
proliferation of regionally and often 
ethnically based movements, which else- 
where I have described as ‘microna- 
tionalist’.* 

In 1681, however, Papua New Guinea 
remains a united country, its ‘home grown’ 
constitution firmly entrenched and its 
parliamentary system healthy (having 
weathered a change of government 
through a parliamentary vote of no 
confidence), and its diverse culture 
flourishing in the midst of continued 
rapid sozial change. . Moreover Papua 
- New Guinea has introduced a system 
of provincial government (with twenty 
provinces based on former administrative 
divisions} in an earnest attempt to 
decentralize political authority and bring 
government. closer to the mass of the 
people in the rural villages. Provincial 
government is still in its infancy, and the 
devolution of power and resources which 
it has involved has not been without 
problems. Moreover, it is a moot point 
whether the introduction of porvincial 
government has helped to 


diffuse -` 
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separatist tendencies (as the committee 
responsible for drafting the country’s 
constitution — for one — believed it 
would) or whether it has given an impetus 
to fissiparous tendencies. The important 
point, however, is that the new state 
has prospered; the separatist movements 
in Papua and. Bougainville (North 
Solomons) have made peace with the 
central government without violent 
confrontation (leaders of both movements 
hold portfolios in the present coalition 
government); the demands of various 
smaller ‘micronationalist movements have 
largely been met through .measures 
designed to encourage local initiative 
in development, and the central. 
government has taken the unusual step 
of creating and devolving powers to 
provincial governments. 

One might argue that | special 
circumstances in the Papua New Guinea 
case make it exceptional. In particular 
it may be argued (as both Ali Mazrui 
and Margaret Mead have argued). that 
its extreme cultural diversity — such 
that.no one or small number of ethnic 
groups predominate — is an asset. Or 
that there is a distinctive Melanesian 
style of politics which values conciliation 
and avoids confrontation. . There are 
also some who argue that the devolution 
of political power is more apparent than. 
real. Clearly the Papua New Guinea 
case study deserves a more thoughtful 


. analysis than one could present in half 


an hour. But the general point I think 
we can take from the Papua New Guinea 
experience is that even in situations 
of pronounced and deeply rooted cultural 
diversity, it is possible for political 
institutions to evolve which acknowledge 
and respect the rights of different cultural 
and regional groups while maintaining, 
and perhaps enhancing, the integrity of 
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the nation-state. 

The Australian case is a very different 
one.. Australia has a population of about 
14 million. .All but 200,000° of this 
number are comparatively recent settlers 
of European or Asian origin. Throughout 
the nation’s history the predominantly 
white population of relative newcomers 
has had little regard for the rights of the 
largely nomadic hunter-gatherer aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. Since 
European settlement, the Aborigines have 
been denied sovereign powers and land 
rights. Until comparatively recently 
Aborigines were not enfranchized. Large 
areas of land were set aside for Aboriginal 
reserves but this has not prevented mining 
operation on aboriginal land or the 
violation of sacred sites. 

Within the last few years some 
attempt has been made to redress this 
state of affairs through Aboriginal Land 


Rights legislation and through the 
creation of Aboriginal community 
councils. But where communities of a 


few dozen Aborigines have stood in the 
way of multi-million dollar resou-ce 
exploitation projects, state and national 
governments have shown little reluctance 
to use their overriding powers in the 
name of national development. 

More recently an Aboriginal Treaty 
Committee has been established with 
the objective of negotiating a treaty 
which will protect the identity, language, 


law and culture of the Aboriginal people; 
recognize and restore their land rights; 
control exploitation of mineral and 
other resources on Aboriginal land; 
compensate for the effects of European 
settlement on Aboriginal lands and on 
Aboriginal way of life, and restore to 
Aborigines the right to control their 
own affairs. The Treaty Committee 
faces an uphill battle to persuade govern- 
ments, and probably the majority of 
the white population, of the virtue and 
practicality of its cause; but considering 
the growing worldwide concern for the 
situation of indigenous tribal groups, 
moves towards the evolution of an 
Aboriginal treaty have a significance 
beyond Australia. 

There are few of us here, I think, 
who are not familiar with the problems 
of ethnic, cultural or regional minorities 
in our own countries or who have not 
expressed concern as the culture of some 
tribal group has been sacrificed in the 
interests of ‘progress’. I have said already 
that the tasks of safeguarding the rights 
of cultural minorities and of reconciling 
the autonomist demands of ethnic and 
regional groups with the ambitions 
of central governments are not easy. 
However, in the evolution of appropriate 
political institutions we as ‘cultural 
scholars’ should have insights to offer, 
and we surely have a responsibility to 
participate. 
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A Current Perspective on Chinese Kinship 


M. C. Tang ( ERE ) 


This essay is intended to provide 
a brief yet concise analysis of the two 
related institutions of the traditional 
Chinese culture, ie. family and kinship 
organization, from the viewpoint of 
national cultural integration. As 
important ingredients of cultural tradition 
in China, these two institutions have 
had a long history of development and 
possessed essential current social 
significance. They have played decisive 
roles in structuring residential groups, 
in regulating personal behavior and 
relationship, as well as in forming political 
philosophy (see e.g. Tang 1979b). Under 
the impact of Western culture ever since 
the mid-19th century, China, together 
with her neighboring countries in the 
Asian-Pacific region, had experienced 
a long period of so-called modernization. 
This has affected her old yet sophisticated 
socio-political system. As it was a matter 
of survival, many of her traditional 
cultural organizations and norms under- 
went rapid and painful changes. In 
retrospection, however, as it turned 
out that many of them were not totally 
replaced by the new systems brought 


to China across the ocean, as they might 
have seemed superficially. They were, 
in fact, products of a long process of 
acculturation due to cultural contact 
between the East and the West. In 
many cases the underlying strength of 
their tradition has been retained inside 
the seemingly alien forms of social 
structure. Family and kinship also 
fall into this category. Many cases of 
manifestation of current social functions 
have actually stemmed from indigenous 
elements. And some of them were 
the results of skillful and = significant 
application in promoting economic 
cooperation, solving social problems and 
increasing the sense of national solidarity 
under the present social milieu. 

In this paper, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the cultural phenomenon 
of meaningful application of the tradi- 
tional norms and values that attached 
to the familial institutions to the modern 
industrial world is not limited to the 
Chinese society alone, but extends to 
other countries in the Asian-Pacific 
region as well. | 

It is a well-known fact that family 
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and kinship exist universally among 
all cultures. Although manifested in 
a great variety of forms and functions, 
they are all organized in the principles 
of consanguinity and affinity, upon 
which 
and relations in the familial and kinship 
groups are formed. In the Chinese case, 


however, those institutions have assumed ~ 


an unusual degree of cultural significance. 
They are important not only because of 
the roles they play but also because they 
laid the foundation of the political philos- 
ophy of Confucianism (see e.g. Tang 
1979a). 

In order to understand the current 
meaning of the subject, certain related 
diachronic events have to be taken into 
consideretion. [I shall point out the 
unique. characteristics of the Chinese 
family and kinship system from the 
days of the dynasties down to the present 
time. The presentation will be restricted 
to the topic of family itself and the 
kinship system immediately related to it. 

I wish to indicate the traditional 
principles of family and kinship in the 
following terms: (1) to delineate the 
structure and types of Chinese familial 
residential kin group and the principles 
of kinship upon which such groups 
were formed; (2) to analyse the Chinese 
kinship system from. the viewpoint 
of national integration and to point 
out how and why family and kinship 
in China were and still are, although 
to a much lesser degree, honored by 
the government and reinforced by the 
legal. codification; and (3) to discuss 
the modern functions of family and 
kinship as derived from their traditional 
. ingredierts.-. l 
As a familial institution, the Chinese 
family is composite and in some ways 
ambiguous, at least insofar as the concept 


riles that decide membership’ 


of the institution may be viewed in 
a cross-cultural perspective. It involves 
a group of people tied to one another 


‘by close kin relations, ownership of 


property and economic needs — which 
is not quite what the English word 
“family” means in the United States 
and Western Europe. 

‘There were three types of Chinese 
families, namely, the nuclear family, 
the joint family and the stem family 
(see e.g: Tang 1978 63-65). In China, 
marriage does not usually lead to the 
formation of a new family as it does 
elsewhere. It means rather the entry 
of a woman as an in-marrying wife into 
the husband’s family (see e.g. Smith 
1970: 250-251). The following is a 
sketch of the developmental cycles 
of the three types of Chinese family. 
When a marriage results in a unit 
composed only of two spouses and 
their children, it is a nuclear family. 
One generation later, when all the male 
children of the family have in turn. 
married, they form a number of fang. 
(literally meaning a branch of the family) 
each comprising the son, his wife and 
their children. They continued to live 
together. Thus we have a three-generation 


_joint family. If only one brother remains 


at home with his parents and his spouse 
and offspring, the result is the stem 
family. When the senior generation 
of the joint family is lost — presumably 
deceased—we have a fraternal joint family 
of multi-fang type made up of two 
or more nuclear units to comprise what 
appears to’ an observer as a kind of 
“extended family” (see e.g. Cohen 1970: 
22 and Tang 1978: 85-87). When the 
married brothers of such a fraternal 
joint family become separated from 
one another through the procedure of 
division of the family, they each create 
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a family of their own which is of the 
nuclear type again. 

= The Chinese family is organized 
according to the kinship rule of patrilinea- 
lity (see eg. Tang 1977). Such a set 
of rules consists of the principle of how 
a group of institutions should be formed 
and what patterns of behavior are 
expected of each component member. 
As the Chinese family was in the old 
days centered around the line of male 
descendent, only the males and their 
lineal ascending women were the 
permanent members, while the females 
born to it did not have full-scale member- 
ship. They were expected to be married 
out. 

On the other hand, the Chinese 
way of classifying kinsmen, just like 
the rest of such systems, has its function 
of defining corresponding patterns of 
behavior of relatives to a certain expected 
degree. Anthropologically speaking, the 
Chinese way of grouping relatives is 
.a rather complicated one. Its pattern 
of kinship terminology is close to what 
has been characterized as the Sudanese 
type in Murdock’s categorization (1949: 
224) and as bifurcate collaterate type 
in Lowie’s terminology (1928: 265-266). 
It employed seven of the nine criteria 
which are universally used in indicating 
the fundamental kinship relations in 
human society (see Kroeber 1909: 78-81 
and Lowie 1929: 84, 89); only the 
criteria of speaker’s sex and decedence 
are not adopted in the system. 

In the pre-modern days in China, to 
have a joint family of multi-generational 
type was definitely a social value; and 
it is true even today. The kinship norm 
which stresses cooperation among the 
kinsmen emphasizes and encourages to a 
very high degree the creation of such 
type of family. However, statistically 


speaking, joint family has become the 
least popular among the three above- 
mentioned types of family (see e.g. 
Hsu 1943). This is because there are 
social requirements, economic factors, 
and the need of leadership which need 
to be met before such type of a family 
can be formed. Anthropological 
explanations for having a joint family 
are divergent. The later British anthropo- 
logist Maurice Freedman who specialized 
in Chinese studies considered the joint 
family to be the ideal type of Chinese 
family (Freedman 1961). On the other 
hand, the eminent American anthropo- 
logist, Morton Fried, holds the view 
that the joint type and the nuclear 
stem type are two models of family 
resulting from divergent adaptation of 
different social environment (Fried 1961). 
The joint type is for the gentry Chinese 
and the nuclear-stem type for the peasant. 
With due respect to their ideas, I tend 
to view it from the political and legal 
standpoint (Tang 1979a). . 

As a matter of fact, principles regul- 
ating family and kinship are major corner- 
stones of Confucian philosophy. They 
have been one of the major ingredients of 
national integration in China (see e.g. 
Sa 1969: 51, 147-163). Two of the 
four virtues advanced in Confucianism, 
i.e. filial piety and brotherly subordina- 
tion, are rules of kinship behavior, 
They correspond directly to the criteria 
of kinship terminology of generation 
and age; and are categorically stressed 
in the structure of family kinship. In 
addition to material factors, they are 
the required elements in formation of 
a joint type of residential unit. Both 
of the criteria were relevant to the 
principle of subservience to the ascendant 
generation and respect for seniority 
(see e.g. Tang 1978: 139-140). 
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Logically speaking, the importance 
and expectation of the two above- 
mentioned criteria of kinship is that 
a filial son makes a loyal official and 
subordinate and that a person who 
properly respects his elder brothers 
makes a sincere ally. Furthermore, of 
the tracitional five cardinal rules of 
human relationship which have served 
as the blueprint of behavior in Chinese 
society for hundreds of years, three are 
‘of kinship relationships. The remainder 
are their extensions. (The five cardinal 
. rules of Chinese human relationship are: 
emperor and subject, father and son, 
husband and wife, among brothers and 
among friends.) The underlying axiom 
of the mainstream of Chinese political 
_ thought is that proper kinship behavior 
shall pravide the foundation for a stable 
society (see e.g. Sa 1969: 51, 147-163). 
The Confucian doctrine of li developed 
that prirciple into a design for regulating 
society by starting out at the roots 
and working upward (see e.g. Soothill 
1937: 8-9; Sprenkle 1962: 125). It 
follows that the principles of kinship 
had importance not only as the basis 
for interpersonal relations as such, but 
likewise as a doctrine for structuring 
the general pattern of administration 
in the pre-modern days. 

In addition, the principles of kinship 
also had a function in respect of political 
structuring; it bridged the two levels 
of Chinese society — the natural one 


at the bottom and the imposed one 


from the hsien or county on up to the 
central ruling body (cf. Yang 1959; 
see eg. Tang 1979a: 373-374). As 
the formal administrative mechanism 
of imperial China stopped at the level 
of the county, there was a wide gap 
between the two levels of society. This 


is the so-called “great Synapes” (see 


e.g. Tang '1979a: 374). Under such 
a political system there was no formal 


‘ruling body in the villages and towns, 


nor was there any regularly paid 
official. The heads of familial institutions 
were given authority by the government 
to be responsible for the behavior of 
their members. Villages formed by 
the neighboring clusters of families 
were made into self-managing units 
(see e.g. Hsiao 1960: 144-148). 

Generally speaking, this was the 
case for about two thousand years in 
Chinese history, ever since the first 
imperial dynasty in the third century 
B.C. . If we consider such a political 
arrangement in terms of the size of China 
as a nation with pre-modern means 
of transportation and communication, 
we see immediately that there were 
practical reasons for the Chinese imperial 
government to adopt such a system 
(see e.g. Elvin 1973: 18). Economically, 
as imperial China was a country of 
enormous size with pre-modern agricul- 
ture, it is easy to figure out that she 
had to administer herself in a way which 
would not over-burden the people, 
especially when we think of the. budget 
needed for defending the northern 
frontier. History shows that the decision 
to let the familial institutions rule 
themsleves was a wise one. It was 
particularly so for those located in the 
rural ‘areas (see e.g. Elvin 1973: 17-18; 
Tang 1979a: 374). This will be more 
obvious as we perceive it from the point 
of view of laws which imposed mutual 
obligations on the kinsmen in the imperial 
days of China. As a matter of fact, the- 
principles of kinship were reinforced 
by codification. From the Han dynasty 
on down, the customary value of 
Confucianism was incorporated into 
the law (see e.g. Tai 1963: 20-21). 
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Historically speaking, it was an outcome 
of the most rigorous search for suitable 
theories for ruling and for maintaining 
social order during the more than two 
hundred years of the Warring States. 
The main purpose was to simplify and 
to economize the administrative system 
(see e.g. Elvin 1973: 18; Tang 1979a: 
374). 

From the T’ang time onward Con- 
fucianism and legal codes became in- 
creasingly consistent with each other. 
And with the encouragement of the 
multi-generational family pattern and 
confirmation of kinship of norm, there 
were definite stipulations regarding the 
power of lineal ascendants over the 
others within the familial institutions 
(see e.g. Tang 1968). Punishment for 
neglect or. violation of dutiés relating 
to the norms and protocol for the ideal 
kinship principles increased with time. 
The same legal reinforcements continued 
to the end of the last dynasty (1912). In 
principle, any behavior which endangered 
the development of the family and 
kinship system was unlawful (see e.g. 
Chu 1961: 41-48; Tang 1978: 140). 
As a matter of fact, from T’ang to Ch’ing, 
the legal reinforcement of parental 
authority over children to sustain the 
familial groups as the basic unit for 
governing was increased to a formidable 
degree (see e.g. Tang 1976). It requires 
the detached objectivity of foreign 
scholars to assess and evaluate the 
characteristic of parental authority as 
it culminated in the Ch’ing period. The 
Japanese scholar Niida once commented 
that parental power in pre-modern China 
was unified, exclusive, absolute and 
unique (1967: 5-19 and Freedman 1966: 


152).* 

The tradition of this long interference 
of the imperial government with the 
familial groups as well as the emphasis 
on kinship principles for the purpose 
of ruling has become a social norm 
in Chinese culture. It is still functioning, 
with a large measure of continuity in 
the present-day Chinese society of 
Republic of China on Taiwan. Although 
manifested in a different manner, it is 
unmistakably a persistent factor with 
high social significance. 

Today in the Republic of China, 
the norms and values which are derived 
from. the family and kinship system 
continue to work for Chinese society 
at large. As a part of the long tradition, 
it has not been replaced by something 
else in the wake of contact with Western 
civilization, but has manifested itself 
in positive functions in a modern 
industrialized nation. They have become, 
in fact, an adaptive mechanism in helping 
the people adjust themselves to` a rapidly 
changing society, in coping with urbaniza- 
tion and also in promoting a feeling 
of solidarity. Such a force is easily 
detachable both on the familial as well 
as social levels. The major lines along 
which it works are as follows: 

First of all, relatively speaking, 
marriage contracts in the Republic of 
China are comparatively stable. The rate 
of divorce in the city of Taipei stands 
around 8%. In other words, the familial 
institution has not been weakened 
because of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, as it has often been the case in 


‘the Western society, due largely to the 


upholding of the norms and values of 
family and kinship. The ties between 


* According to Ch’u (1961: 22-24) during the last dynasty the government gave right to parents to have a child 
punished by the locat authority. It later stipulated that serious disobedience by juniors to parents and grandparents 


was one of the ten unpardonable crimes. 
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father and son, husband and wife and 
among the brothers have been treasured 
by the people as part of the precious 
tradition which produces a strong social 
pressure to prevent behaviors against 
such norms. 

Closely connected is. the practice 
of caring for the aged and aging people 
by the family. This function has been 
remarkably fulfilled also by the influence 
of kinship norms. In fact, one of the 
Chinese kinship values requires the 
juniors to respect and take good care 
of the older members of the family and 
of the immediate kin group. For instance, 
a study of 196 families in the suburbs 
of Taipei city: shows not a single case 
in which an old person who has a 


descendant and/or a close kinsman 
is left alone and uncared for. 
Although juvenile delinquency, 


another common ailment in a modern 
society, is increasing in the major cities 
in Taiwan, it is still under control because 
of the familial institutions. Parents 
and other family members have a strong 
sense of responsibility for any wrong 
doings committed by their youths. 
Without this traditional and social 
pressure, <here might be a higher rate 
of incidents of this nature. a 
On the economic side, familial institu- 
tions have played important roles in 
augmenting income, absorbing unemploy- 
ment and accumulating capital. For 
instance, families in the suburbs of 
Taipei city adapt to the urban socio- 
economic milieu by having more than 
one job holder in a family as well as 
to utilizirg family labor and family- 
owned hcuses in running stores and 
offices in crder to increase family earning. 
The norm of economic cooperation 
among the family members and kinsmen 
is generally recognized according to 


the Chinese tradition. 

According to a field study made in the 
suburbs of Taipei, there were 343 job 
holders in the 196 families surveyed. This 
represented an average of almost two 
jobs per household (Tang 1977: 15 & 
Tang 1978 Table 21 & 22). 

Employment within the familial 
institutions is another way of increasing 
family income by utilizing family 
manpower (Tang 1978: Table 23). Often- 
times long before individual members 
begin seeking jobs in/or outside of the 
community, the family itself provides 
employment for its members within 
its own sphere of economic activity. 

Furthermore, as a matter of fact, 
family plays a role of cushioning, so 
to speak, for its members in engaging 
in economic activities. It also performs 
the function of absorbing unemployment 
in the “bad years”. As a rule, those 
who migrate from the rural to the urban 
areas for employment purposes maintain 
close connections with their families 
in the countryside. They remit home 
a fair amount of their earnings and when 
out of jobs, they go back to the families 
to wait for new opportunities. For 
example, during the 1973-74 recession 
when many factories had to suspend 
operations because of the oil crisis, large 
numbers of employees were laid off. The 
latter simply went back to their families 
in the rural areas. . 

In the matter of raising capital for 
business purposes, family members and 
kinsmen are always the first ones to 
become partners. Such a practice is not 
only in accordance with the guideline 
of kinship that kinsmen should help 
one another whenever necessary, but 
also is probably a good way to recruit 
reliable business partners in a rapidly- 
changing economy. 
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Finally, the norm of kinship regarding 
lineage ties and ancestor worship is useful, 
especially in overcoming regional 
differences and increasing national 
solidarity. In China, regionality has 
been an obstacle in communication 
among the people. However, there 
are, all together, only a little over four 
hundred surnames. As a result, though 
coming from different regions, many 
people have the same surname. By the 
norm of kinship, those. who share 
common surnames must have come 
from the same “family” in the ancient 
days. Thus, they are not only related, 
but are descendants of common ancestors. 
With the ritual reinforcement of ancestor 
worship and the prescription of kinship 
ties, a sense of oneness of a large number 
of those who have the same surname, 
though heterogeneous in many respects, 
could be easily promoted. Above all, 
the feeling of regional differences could 
be minimized in this way. This is to 
say that norms and practices of kinship 
are contributory toward the national 
unity. 

Norms and values of family and 
kinship exist in every culture; yet in 
Chinese tradition they also serve political 
functions. This can be seen from political 
philosophy, government organization as 
well as from the legal code regarding 


familial and kinship structure from 
early days of the dynasties down to 
the present time. 

Confucianism, the cardinal Chinese 
political philosophy, which has shaped 
the Chinese nation and the individual 
behavioral pattern of its people, has also 
assigned some political functions to 
kinship organizations. This is not surpris- 
ing because Confucianism starts from 
personal relationship among the kin and in 
the family. 

The phenomenon of a wide gap 
existing between the county and the 
villages was crucial to effective govern- 
ment of a large country like China. 
To make use of kinship organizations 
was, therefore, a logical step under pre- 
modern conditions. 

In legal codes of ancient days, the 
political functions of the Chinese family 
and kinship were clearly discernible. 
From the laws concerning familial and 
other domestic institutions, we can 
see that individual families and kin 
groups were regarded as the basic 
elements of society. Today, the same 
norms and values are still working in 
the Republic of China’s fast industrialized 
society. Besides contributing to national 
unity, they also serve as a means of 
coping with a rapidly-changing social 
environment. ) 
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Nauru Phosphate Narrative 


T.D. Kelly 


One of the earliest commercial enter- 
prises in tne South Pacific was the Pacific 
Phosphate Co., which had a record of 
nearly 5C years -under the successive 
titles of John T. Arundel and Company, 
the Pacific Islands Company and, finally, 
the Pcific Phosphate Company. Before 
the discovery in 1900, of the Nauru 
and Ocean Island phosphate deposits, 
this Company had worked guano (a low- 
grade phosphate) in different parts of the 
Pacific — notably on Howland, Baker, 
Raine, Bunker and Lady Elliott Islands. 

The limited deposits on the ‘low 
grade’ islands soon gave out, and just 
before the discovery of the Nauru and 
Ocean Island deposits, the Company had 
worked all the islands on which it had 
been carrying on operations. So scarce 
had phosphate in the Pacific become at 
this stage, and so hopeless did the chances 
seem of finding any further deposits, 
that the Comapny, much against the 
better judgement of its most capable 
and experienced officers, had been 
impelled to return to some of its ‘worked 
out’ islands. 

However, the Company did not lose 
hope .of one day finding another island, 


and to tide it over the lean years, took to 
trading in copra. Several stations were 
established in the Gilbert, Ellice and 
Marshall Islands, and the old ‘Archer’ 
was the vessel employed to visit them 
periodically and collect the copra. In 
those days, and right up to the outbreak 
of World War I, Nauru was a German 
possession, and was included for 
administrative purposes, in the Marshall 
Group. For this same reason, Ocean 
Isalnd was included in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands by the British Government. 
One or two of the Company’s trading 
stations were on Nauru, and it was on the 
occasion of one'of the ‘Archer’s’ visits 
there, about 1897, that the super-cargo, 
when on shore noticed what appeared 
to him rather a strange-looking piece of 
rock, which he picked up and brought 
to Sydney with him. This piece of rock 
led to the discovery of the phosphate 
deposits at both islands. 

The credit of the discovery is due 
to the late Albert F. Ellis (later Sir Albert 
Ellis}, who wrote the following account 
of how he made the find: 


“A few years before 1900 I had been 
serving as manager of one of the islands 
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of the Pacific Islands Company on 
the Queensland coast, and had been 
transferred to the company’s Sydney 
office, where an analytical laboratory 
had been installed for the purpose of 


` dealing with samples of cargo, etc. My 


attention was arrested by a large block 
of rock used for keeping open the door 
of the laboratory. In some ways it 
resembled a rare kind of phosphate 
rock, of which a small deposit had been 
found in a deep depression on Baker 
Island, in the Phoenix Group, several 
years previously. 

On mentioning the matter to the 
company’s manager, I was told that it 
as a lump of ‘petrified wood’ found 
on Pleasant Island (Nauru) some three 
years previously, .and that one or more 
geologists had agreed as to its nature. 
This seemed decisive enough, but 
somehow, when working ~in the 
laboratory, that piece of rock 
repeatedly attracted my attention, and 
some three months afterwards the 
thought occurred, Why not test it?’ 
A chip was knocked off, ground up, 
and tested for phosphate with such a 
decided reaction that a complete 
analysis was made, and the humble 
door-chock proved to be phosphate 
rock of the highest quality. Moreover, 
from its formation, there was evidence 
that it came from an old and probably 
extensive deposit, as to the latter, 
the manager was very emphatic. 

The question then arose as to how the 
deposit could: be obtained, and this 
matter was promptly taken in hand by 
the company’s head office, in London. 
The position was that a large German 
chartered company held mineral and 
other rights over the German Caroline 
and Marshali Islands, north of the 
equator, and also over Nauru. On the 
other hand, the Pacific Islands Company 
which was the immediate predecessor 
of the Pacific Phosphate Company, 
held numerous coconut properties and 
trading stations on the German islands 
which the chartered company referred 
to was particularly desirous of acquiring. 
Negotiations ensued, with the ultimate 
result that the Germans acquired the 
trading stations on their own islands, 
and the Pacific Islands Company 
obtained the concession to work Nauru. 
The Germans also received a certain 


number of shares in the company and 
a royalty per ton on the phosphate 
exported, so that it was a transaction 
which proved profitable to them, 
though not to the extent that it did to 
the Phosphate Company and to British 
interests generally.” 


The shares in the Pacific Phosphate 
Company which the German company 
{the Jaluit Gesellschaft) secured were 
declared and delivered to the Pacific 
Trustee in London immediately after the 
outbreak of war. They were sold by 
public auction, thus automatically making 
the compnay controlling the Nauru 
and Ocean Island deposits an entirely 
British concern. 

When Mr. Ellis made his discovery, 
it was rightly concluded that, as Ocean 
Island was in the immediate vicinity 
of Nauru, and of practically the same 
formation, similar deposits would in all 
probability, be found there. Such proved 
to be the case, and as Ocean Island 
was British (though it was not formally 
annexed and proclaimed a British 
possession till Captain Tupper of H.M.S. 
‘Pylades’ annexed it in 1901) operations 
on that island were commenced first. 

How much phosphate Nauru will 
yield before it is considered completely 
worked out is hard to estimate. Methods 
of working have improved over the years 
to the extent where the industry can now 
produce in excess of 2 million tonnes per 
year dependent on sales. 

The quality of the phosphate from 
both Ocean Island and Nauru Island is 
high. Throughout their working history, 
shipments from both have consistently 
averaged from 85 per cent to 88 per cent 
tribasic phosphate of lime. The 
phosphate deposits on the French Island 
of Makatea, near Tahiti, in the Eastern 
Pacific are rich, but they fall short of the 
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Nauru and Ocean Island standard. 

There has been considerable 
conjecture as to how these extensive and 
wonderfully rich deposits came into 
existence. What is known as the ‘bird’ 
theory is the most popular and generally 
accepted. And it is in all probability 
correct, for phosphatised fish bones, 
sharks’ teeth etc. are continually. being 
discoverec. 

But the original guano, in the form of 
bird excreta, must have been deposited 
many thcusands of years ago. There is 
evidence that the islands have been 
submerged on several occasions. The 
result is tnat all impurities have long been 
washed away, and practically only the 
pure phosphate of lime remains. There 
is no odoz or unpleasantness of any kind, 
and to the unpractised eye, the Nauru 
and Ocean Island phosphate is no 
different from ordinary friable, light- 
brown soil. Occasionally it takes the form 
of rock, some of which is as hard as 
granite, with a surface which will take a 
polish equal to any marble. Curiously 
enough, the birds believed to be 


responsible for these deposits are now - 


extinct, and the Islands today are 
practically birdless, save for a few terns, 
noddies and frigate birds. 

The Pacific Phosphate Company 
began its mining operation on Nauru 
on 3 June 1906. The staff consisted of 
a German Manager Mr. Larsen, and a part 
British, part German staff. Some Chinese 
labourers were brought direct from China 
and a large gang of Caroline Islanders 
were engaged as laborers. 


On 6 June 1906, the S.S. ‘Inger’ 


arrived from Ocean Island under the 
command of Captain Theet, and with his 
` assistants in the Marine Department, the 
first set of mooring buoys were layed at 
Nauru a f2w days later. 


Due to the geophysical features of 
the island, it is not possible to provide 
a harbor or a jetty for large vessels, also 
the depth of water close to the reef does 
not allow for a normal safe anchorage. 

A ship’s cables, even if laid out to 
full length, would not prevent a vessel 
from coming in on the reef, and it would 
be doubtful if the average ship’s winch 
would be capable of lifting the anchor 
with such a weight of chain. This 
problem was therefore overcome by 
putting down a set of deep sea moorings. 
The outer anchors were dropped in 200 
fathoms (1,200 feet) of water. Attached 
to the 5 ton anchor is a length of three 
inch (diameter) chain, then a length of 
eight inch circumference special steel 
wire hawser which is connected by a 
short length of chain shackled to the 
main buoy. This particular buoy had to 
carry the great weight of the chain and 
wire hawsers and was 21 feet long by 12 
feet diameter and was divided into four 
watertight compartments. 

To prevent this from being dragged 
out to sea, two offshore steel hawsers 
of six-inch circumference were run out 
at an angle from the shore reef and 
shackled on just below the main buoy. 
The buoy was thus at the apex of a 
triangle, of which the shore reef is the 
base and the off-shore hawsers formed the 
two sides. 

The vertical portion attached to the 
anchor extends to seaward to some extent 
from the apex of the triangle. The main 
buoy thus moored did not have a great 
deal of movement, and vessels were able 
to tie safely off the reef in reasonably 
calm weather. - However, if the sea got 
rough or an on-shore wind began to blow, 
the ship would have to slip its moorings 
and put to sea to avoid being blown onto 
the reef. | 
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Some months after the first moorings 
were laid Captain Theet returned to 
Nauru again, this time as Island Manager, 
to replace Mr. Larsen who had proved 
unsatisfactory in the position. The first 
loading of phosphate from Nauru 
commenced on 27 June 1907 into the 
S.S. ‘Fido’. Loaded with 1,917 tons of 
phosphate she sailed on 6 July bound for 
Australia. Unfortunately, this first ship- 
ment was lost at sea when the ship was 
wrecked on the New South Wales coast. 
However, during the remainder of 1907 
a total of 11,630 tons was dug by hand, 
lightered out to the vessels, and shipped 
to Australia. 

The record day’s work for ship 
loading at that time was 948 tons, 
working nine hours with sixteen boats 
or lighters. 

The lighters or surf boats were 
specially built for the task, each of them 
manned by a crew of five, four of them 
pulling on oars, with the boat captain 
at the steering oar in the stern. 

In 1908 diesel-powered motor 
launches were being used for towing all 
the surf boats. This brought on the need 
for a boat harbor or some way of hauling 
the launches ashore for safety in rough 
weather. At Nauru an excellent small 
boat harbor was made by blasting out a 
sizeable basin and enclosing it with a 
sea wall. 

Also in 1908 another important 
addition to the facilities at Nauru was the 
installation of overhead cableways, these 
were used to transport the mined 
phosphate to the tramways for delivery 
to the crushers and driers. 

By the end of 1913 a total of 630,656 
tons of phosphate mostly dug out by pick 
and shovel, was shipped from Nauru. 

In March 1914, Captain P. Theet 
relinquished his position as Island 


Manager on Nauru, after nearly seven 
years in that position. 

The outbreak of World War I found 
the Pacific Phosphate Company 
controlling the deposits on both Islands. 
On 4 August 1914, the Nauru European 
staff was about two-thirds British and 
one-third German. Soon after the 
commencement of hostilities in Europe, 
Nauru was placed under martial law and 
the British there were subjected to all 
manner of petty indignities till their 
deportation was ordered on September 
5 by the representative of the German 
Government. They were then given 
only a few hours to pack and get away 
by one of the. Company’s small time- 
chartered vessels (the Norwegian steamer 
Frithjof) which took the British subjects 
to Ocean Island. 

The deportees were absorbed into 
the staff at Ocean Island where they 
remained till two months later, when 
the Commonwealth authorities sent up, 
by the ‘Messina’ one of the company’s 
large time-chartered vessels, a detachment 
of about 66 Australian soldiers from 
Rabaul, under Major-General W. Holmes. 
The British deportees, with their wives 
and children, were taken on board the 
‘Messina’ and the next day the voyage 
was continued to Nauru were General 
Holmes was prepared to force a landing, 
if necessary. 

But though the Germans with their 
strong force of armed and trained native 
constabulary were about equal in 
numbers, they wisely attempted no 
resistance and were themselves deported 
to Australia, via Rabaul, by the ‘Messina’ 
the following day. 

Soon after the British were re- 
established on Nauru, a Japanese 
battleship and ‘trooper’ with soldiers 
on board arrived to take possession of the 
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island in the same manner as the German 
Caroline and Marshall Islands, north of the 
equator had already been occupied by 
that nation, but the Japanese vessels left 
without enyone coming ashore. | 

From then on (November 1914) 
Nauru vontinued to be held and 
garrisoned by Australian soldiers. 

Shortly after the beginning of the first 
World War, the shares in the Pacific 
Phosphatz Company owned by German 
interests were vested in the Pacific Trustee 
by the British Board of Trade. The 
German shares were sold by public 
auction in July 1917 to the large British 
shipping firm of Elder, Dempster and 
Company for the sum of 600,000 pounds 
sterling. Thus all the German rights to 
royalties and the interest in the mining 
concession had been repealed by the war, 
and the Pacific Phosphate Company’s 
rights to the phosphate were now based 
on the continued occupation of Nauru 
by the British and Australians. 

Phosphate mining was carried on 
throughout the war by an all-British 
staff and the Chinese and Pacific Islander 
labor force. In 1916 Nauru’s shipments 
exceeded those of its neighbor Ocean 
Island, gnd this lead has since been 
maintained. Nauru also broke the record 
in 1917 for a day’s shipment, sending off 
2,010 tons in the S.S. ‘Ooma’. 

After the war, on 2 July 1919, the 
Nauru Island Agreement was signed by 
His Majesty’s Government in London, 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand. Its preamble 
claimed that a mandate for the 
administration of the Island had been 
conferred by the Allied powers upon the 
British Empire, but it was not until 17 
December 1920 that the mandate was 
officially granted to the British Empire. 

The Nauru Island Agreement provided 


for the exercise of the mandate, and for 
the mining of the phosphate deposits. 
The three governments signing the agree- 
ment agreed that the island be 
administered by an Administrator to be 
appointed by the Australian Government 
for the first five years, it also set up a 
Board of Commissioners representing each 
of the partners to the Agreement. 

On 25 June 1920 a Purchase 
Agreement had been drawn up and signed 
on behalf of King George V by the High 
Commissioners for Australia and New 
Zealand, and Lord Milner and the 
representatives of the Pacific Phosphate 
Company. Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand agreed to compensate the Pacific 
Phosphate Company for their rights, 
land, buildings and plant, Great Britain 
paying 42 per cent, Australia 42 per cent 
and New Zealand 16 per cent. The Nauru 
Agreement was duly ratified by the 
parliaments of all three countries, and 
the business was taken over as at 30 June 
1920. | 

During the first meetings, the title 
‘The British Phosphate Commissioners’ 
was decided upon as a trading name for 
the business, and the central office was to 
be at Melbourne, Australia, in charge of 
a principal executive officer, Melbourne 
was chosen as the Head Office since it 
was near the scene of the mining 
operation and to the principal markets. 
The position of head of the executive 
staff was offered to Mr A. Harold Gaze 
and accepted by Him, very few other 
changes were made to the previous staff 

The aftermath of the War caused an 
increase in primary production in 
Australia and New Zealand with a 
consequent demand for phosphate for 
fertilizer. An active development policy 
was therefore started to improve the 
mining facilities, plant and equipment 
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to cope with this demand. 

The cableways used for phosphate 
recovery at Nauru was increased, as were 
the mechanical dryers. The storage 
bins were enlarged and the railway system 
further developed. More staff houses 
were built and older ones modernised, 
accommodation was made for a larger 
labor force, the Hsopital was enlarged and 
improved. The Power House, workshops 
and stores were added to and their equip- 
ment brought up to date. A sum of 
20,000 pounds was paid for the erection 
and installation of electric dust 
precipitators, to reduce the dust problem 
from the new dryer unit. 

The collected dust, approximately 80 
tons in 24 hours, was transferred by 
enclosed conveyor belt to the storage bins 
to be mixed with the other phosphate. 

For a number of years much time and 
thought had been given to ways and 
means to provide mechanical loading 
facilities at Nauru. Experiments were 
carried out with vessels at the moorings 
which showed that it would be feasible 
to moor a ship safely alongside the reef 
during calm weather. 

Finally, the consulting engineers 
Messrs J.M. & H.E. Coane and the Nauru 
Engineer Mr J.M. Thompson produced 
an original plan for a cantilevered 
conveyor system. Tenders were called 
for, and the successful contractors were 
Messrs Henry Simon Ltd. of Manchester, 
England. A suitable site for the Cantilever 
was found adjacent to the Settlement 
where the reef contour and steep slope 
in the sea made it ideal. The construc- 
tion of the Cantilever plant began in July 
1927, and the work was under the 
supervision of the B.P.C.’s engineer, Mr 
F.F. Christian, being completed in 
September 1930. 

The principal feature in the cantilever 


is a pair of immense swinging arms built 
on massive pillars near the edge of the 
reef, and supporting along their length 
from the centre to the outer ends a 
system of wide rubber belt conveyors. 
These arms project from the centre pivot 
172 feet, thus reaching out to deep water, 
and they are so placed that loading can be 
carried on at the for’ard and after holds 
of a vessel simultaneously. An extra 
projection of 28 feet is obtained by means 
of an extension boom, also carrying the 
belt conveyor at the end of each arm, so 
the total overhang is 200 feet. The arms 
swing readily, and have sufficient range 
to be moved from hatch to hatch without 
shifting the vessel, a vital feature of the 
system being that when once moored in 
position she remains there until loaded. 

We can perhaps get the best idea of 
the plant by following the phosphate 
from the shore bin, which is built end-on 
to the beach, and which holds 12,000 
tons. From this bin it drops through 
doors at numerous points to a 36 inch 
rubber belt conveyor running in a tunnel 
along the full length of the structure and 
carrying the material up an inclined 
gallery, delivering it to what is called the 
compensating hopper. This holds 250 
tons, and is situated on the reef about 
half-way between the end of the shore 
bin, and the swinging arms. Emerging 
from this hopper the stream of phosphate 
is divided, and two smaller conveyors 


take it up inclined galleries, where 
automatic weighing machines are 
installed, discharging at a _ point 


immediately over the centre of each 
swinging arm. There it drops on the 
conveyors running to the outer end of 
the arms as already described, and passing 
along the extension boom, it is discharged 
through a _ twofoot telescopic spout 
into the vessel’s hold. 
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The plant is electrically’ driven 


throughcut, and at the seaward end of - 


each arm a little cabin is situated where 
an operator sits in front of electric 
controls. A button is pressed and the 
huge arm swings out until the outer end 
is near the side of the vessel, then the 
extension boom is run out, overhanging 
the hold. Another button is pressed, the 
conveyors start running is sequence, the 
door of the compensating hopper opens 
electrically, the stream of phosphate 
emerges, and in a few minutes is dropping 
into the vessel’s hold. 

Loading is stopped similarly; the door 
of the hopper is closed, the conveyors 
discharge their load and then stop 
running, the extension boom is drawn 
in, and the vessel is all clear in a few 
minutes so far as the mechanical plant 
is concerned. Another touch of the 
button and the great arm slowly swings 
right in on the reef to its steel tower 
mooring mast, where it is secured, the 
other arm acting in the same way. 

While all this mechanical detail was 
being planned, the mooring department 
gave similar attention to their side of the 
installation, and Mr G.W.W. Cozens, 
marine superintendent at the islands, 
with about 36 years of mooring 
experience, devised an elaborate system 
of moorings, suitable for vessels while 
loading at the cantilever. Briefly, the 
plan was to put down two sets of main 
moorings opposite the cantilever, 
connecting the two outer buoys by 120 
fathoms (240 yards) of six-inch steel 
hawser. In operation, the vessel would 
be hauled in from these buoys towards 
the cantilever, broadside on, by means 
of two breast lines from inshore buoys, 
at the same time slackening up the 
hawsers connected with the outer buoys. 
Other hawsers would be run to an inner 


mooring leading for’ard of the vessel, 
and also to a similar mooring leading aft. 
She could thus be hove-in to the site for 
loading under the cantilever, and arrange- 
ments for arriving at the exact spot were 
to be provided for by having wire hawsers 
of the right measurements for the 
different sized vessels. 

When the vessel was in position for 
loading, the hawsers would be hauled. 
tight and secured, but in such manner 
that they could be cast off at practically 
a moment’s notice being fitted with 
special devices for that purpose called 
senhouse slips. In effect, the vessel would 
be kept in position by eight hawsers, 
four leading out at different angles from 
the bow, and four from the stern, so that 
four kept her from coming in too close to 
the reef, two from moving outwards, one 
from setting ahead, and one from falling 
astern. When it was desired to put to sea, 
the two breast lines would be cast off, 
and the heavy manila hawsers leading to 
the outer buoys would be hauled on. 
Meanwhile, the for’ard and after hawsers 
would be taken in, and the weight of 
the outer moorings assisting the 
operation, the vessel would soon be at the 
outer buoy. The other hawsers would 
then be hove-in, returned to the shore, 
and the vessel would be ready to put to 
sea. All the hawsers were to be so 
arranged that in case of emergency 
they could be cast off from the vessel 
almost at a moment’s notice, leaving her 
quite free. The hawsers would, of course, 
be recovered after her departure. 

The system of moorings was duly 
laid by the mooring department according 
to this plan in October 1930, the ‘Nauru 
Chief (Captain A. Rhodes) being used 
for the purpose. It was fitting that she 
should have the honor of being the first 
vessel to load at the cantilever, which 
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was done on 21 April 1931 without a 
hitch. The concept of the cantilever 
conveyor system has enabled vessels to 
load phosphate quickly, safely, and 
without any serious difficulty. 

The work of hauling in and mooring 
the vessel is carried out by the Harbor 
Master or his assistants, who are master 
mariners, and their trained mooring gang. 
They remain on board the vessel all the 
time she is loading. 

In the first three years of operation 
of the cantilever, phosphate shipments 
rose by a third to over 400,000 per year, 
and after the depression in Australia and 
New Zealand ended, by 1933 it had risen 
to half a million tons per year. 

From 1933 to 1939 a total of 4.3 
million tons of phosphate were exported. 
1939 was the peak year when a record 
of nearly one million tons was shipped, 
about 60 per cent going to Australia. 

When the Second World War began in 
September 1939 very little immediate 
effect was made to the mining operations 
on Nauru. However, on 6 December 
1940, the war came to Nauru. 

Two German armed raiders came 
upon six vessels standing off Nauru 
waiting for rough weather to ease. Three 
of the four B.P.C. ships, the ‘Triona’, 
*‘Triaster’ and “Triadic’ were sunk by the 
two raiders as well as two charter ships 
that were drifting. One of the raiders 
returned on December 27 and signalled 
that he was going to open fire on the 
loading equipment. 

The cantilever then came in for heavy 
bombardment and a great deal of damage 
was done. The large storage tanks of fuel 
oil were set ablaze and caused even more 
destruction when hundred of gallons of 
fiercely burning oil from the tanks flowed 
up against the 12,000 ton steel bin 
which fed the cantilever. 


The intense heat of the burning oil 
softened the structural steel supports 
of the storage bin full of phosphate 
causing it to collapse and become useless 
until repaired after the war. Following 
the shelling, loading had to be carried out 
using the old method with surf boats 
or lighters. 

Nearly a year later on December 7 
1941, the day Pearl Harbor was raided, 
the Japanese Air Force bombed Nauru 
and Ocean Islands. Most of the B.P.C. 
staff and families and the small garrisons 
were evacuated from Nauru and Ocean 
Islands on March 3 1942, a total of 
823 persons from both islands on board 
the M.V. ‘Trienza’. The rescue ship was 
escorted by the French light cruiser 
‘Le Triomphant’ and arrived safely at 
Brisbane on March 8. 

On August 23, 1942, a group of nine 
Japanese planes bombed Nauru, and on 
the same night two of their cruisers 
shelled the Administration settlement, the 
next day the Island surrendered. 

On the 26th, three Japanese cruisers 
arrived, a landing force came ashore and 
set up their headquarters in the B.P.C. 
main office building. Two days later 208 
of their Marine Corps arrived and: took 
over, a further 300 marines came ashore 
early in October. 

A week after the occupation, the 
Japanese landed 72 technicians and staff 
associated with the South Sea 
Development Company, commonly 
referred to as the N.T.K. Obviously Japan 
intended to exploit the phosphate 
deposits for the group immediately began 
work up in the mining area. They 
employed some of the B.P.C. Chinese 
labor to do the work, and later on used 
a number of the Gilbertese labor. It was 
not long, however, before the American 
Air Force began the series of bombing 
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raids that continued nearly every day. 
This must have made it too difficult for 
the Japanese to mine the phosphate, for 
by early June 1943, all of the South 
Sea Development Co. staff went back to 
Japan. 

Life on Nauru under the Japanese 
Marines >ccupation continued undisturbed 
until the Japanese commander raised the 
white flag on the Island on August 21, 
1945, one day after peace was declared 
between Japan and the U.S.A. On 
September 12, 1945, an Australian 
occupation force under the command of 
Brigadier J.R. Stevenson arrived off Nauru 
in the warship H.M.A.S. Diamantina. 

The next day the Japanese 
Commander of both Nauru and Ocean 
Islands, Hisanyuki Soeda, surrendered 
uncondi-ionally to Brig. Stevenson on the 
deck of the ‘Diamantina’. The surrender 
was witnessed by the ship’s officers, 
and Sir Albert Ellis, the original founder 
of Nauru’s phosphate industry who was 
present as the official representative of 
the government of New Zealand. 

The Australian commander ordered 
a census to be taken shortly after the 
surrender, and it was found that there 
were nearly 5,200 people on the Island, 
of whom only 591 were Nauruans. 

By the end of September 1945 
all of the Japanese troops had been 
transported to Torokina on Bouganville 
Island in the Solomon Islands to await 
repatriation to Japan. With the removal 
of the Japanese the Australian troops 
began the rehabilitation of the Island, 
firstly cleaning up the aftermath of the 
occupation. 

Sir Albert Ellis had been accompanied 
on board the ‘Diamantina’ by Mr Bott, 
Chief Engineer for the B.P.C. and other 
B.P.C. staff, including Mr Bissett the New 
Zealand Manager. With them also were 


Mr. M. Ridgeway, the newly appointed 
Nauru administrator and Mr. Cade, 
his assistant, both of whom had had 
experience in the administration service 
on Nauru previously. 

The B.P.C. party carried out a tour 
of inspection of the installations on Nauru 
in order to examine and report on the war 
damage done to the plant, and also 
to take preliminary steps for the early 
resumption of mining operations. 

The survey party returned to 
Melbourne on October 12, 1945, and 12 
days later B.P.C.’s ship the M.V. “Trienza’ 
returned to Nauru and Ocean Islands 
with 84 passengers, stores and equipment, 
followed soon after by the S.S. Triona’ 
sent up to relay the deep. sea moorings. 
From 1946 onwards, as ex-B.P.C. staff 
returned from the Forces, the rehabilita- 
tion of the mining industry on Nauru 
went ahead. __ 

Storage tanks were reconstructed and 
other equipment repaired, but no 
phosphate was shipped until 1947-48 
when over 263,500 tons was shipped by 
loading in baskets and taken out to the 
ships by surf boats or lighters. 

By June 1948 a total of 1,400 Chinese 
and 125 Europeans were working on 
Nauru to rehabilitate the industry. The 
cantilever was repaired and began to work 
again in 1949, 

From 1950 to 1964 Nauru shipped 
consistently at least 60 per cent of 
Australia’s total imports of phosphate, 
in addition it also supplied New Zealand 
with approximately 400,000 tons a year, 
and since 1954 had shipped more than 
100,000 tons a year to Great Britain. 

To cope with the demand, further 
mechanisation of methods of production 
was carried out, and increased targets 
were set. Inevitably this brought about 
changes in the B.P.C. long-range labor 
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policy, this became apparent from 1951 
to 1953 when the number of Chinese 
workers employed fell from 1,381 to 449 
due to the increased mechanisation and 
the completion of the post-war 
rehabilitation and restoration work. 

The number of Gilbert and Ellice 
Island indentured workers was 420 
in June 1952 and continued to increase 
to nearly 600 by June 1956. 

In 1954-55 the rate of mining the 
phosphate had exceeded 1,200,000 tons 
per year and in 1955-56 the B.P.C. 
decided on a development program to 
raise the extraction rate to 1,600,000 tons 
per year. The original cantilever system 
completed in 1930, damaged during the 
Second World war and rebuilt in 1946, 
continued in service until early 1961, 
when the new, or No. 2 Cantilever, as it 
is called, came into operation. 

Both cantilevers are fed directly 
from separate shore storage bins linked 
by shore conveyor transfer systems to 
the main dry storage bins. 

This enables the No. 1 Cantilever 
system to load at the rate of 2,000 tons 
per hour using both arms, and the No. 2 
Cantilever system to load at the rate of 
1,500 tons per hour from each arm. Belt 
weighers are fitted to these conveyors 
to measure the quantity of phosphate 
loaded. 

In May 1967 in Canberra, the British 
Phosphate Commissioners agreed to hand 
over the phosphate industry to Nauru, 
and on 15 June 1967, an agreement 
was signed for the Nauruan people to buy 
the assets of the B.P.C. for nearly $20 
million payable over three years. This 
meant that the Nauruan people would 
then own the industry outright and 
operate it through a Nauru Phosphate 
Corporation. 

On 31 January 1968, the Republic 


of Nauru was officially recognised at a 
meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in New York. 

The British Phosphate Corporation 
continued the mining operations until 
June 30, 1970. At this date the Nauru 
Phosphate Corporation, which had been 
constituted by Act of Parliament of the 
new nation, took over the entire 
operation. 

The phosphate reserves in January 
1968 were reported as being 59,500,000 
tons, and the extraction rate at that 
time was given as 2,000,000 tons per year, 
based on 27,000 wet tons per acre 
recovery. 

The change of ownership also led to 
a change in marketing outlets, for in 
addition to the traditional markets of 
Australia and New Zealnd, the newly 
constituted Nauru Phosphate Corporation 
was looking for sales to Japan, India and 
other Asian countries. With this develop- 
ment of new markets, there was a need to 
improve the properties of Nauru 
phosphate so that it would be more 
readily accepted in new markets. 

For many years Nauru rock phosphate 
had been exported as a minus 2”’ material. 
This was acceptable to Australia and New 
Zealand fertilizer manufacturers, since 
they already possessed their own crushing 
equipment. However, in many of the new 
markets, fertilizer manufacturers were 
used to handling phosphate from Florida 
or Morocco which due to its benification 
process was of a fine grandular size. 

It was thus decided to install crushing 
equipment to produce a minus 1” 
material and also an agglomeration 
process for the very fine dust to prevent 
the new product being excessively dusty. 
The fine dust is formed into small round 
pellets on an inclined rotating pan, the 
only addition to the dust being water. 
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The Tertiary crushing plant was 
installed in 1973 and has a maximum 
capacity of 600 T.P.H. to match the six 
dryers which dry the phosphate prior to 
crushing. 

Other disadvantages affecting the sale 
of Nauru phosphate to new markets, had 
been the presence of small amounts of 
organic carbon and cadmium. 

When the rock is utilised to produce 
Phosphoric Acid (by treatment with 
sulphuric acid) the organiccarbon content 
causes the phosphoric acid produced to 
foam, thus creating handling problems 
and loss of acid. 

The carbon content also slightly 
colors the acid produced. To combat 
the foaming, anti-foam reagents have to 
be used increasing the cost of the acid 
making process. 


Cadmium, which occurs in very small . 


quantities of 60 to 80 parts per million, is 
considered a pollutant, and as such is 
udner environmental control. Although 
only a small quantity of the cadmium in 
the raw phosphate passes through the 
various manufacturing processes into the 
fertilizer, and whilst it is still only 
conjecture that it passes into the crops, 
some markets have imposed strict limits 
on the maximum cadmium content 
allowable in phosphate rock, as a 
precautionary measure. . 

The process known as Calcination, 
will, by roasting the phosphate at a very 
high temperature (1050c), remove all 
carbon and the majority of cadmium. 
The resultant phosphate product will be 
the highest grade of phosphate available 
to chemical and fertilizer manufacturers. 
Containing 89 per cent calcium 


phosphate, it will form an excellent raw. 


material for pure phosphoric acid 
manufacture for fertilizer, industrial and 
chemical uses. Following a Board 


decision in December 1972, preliminary 
planning and the drawing up of specifica- 
tions for a Calcination Plant commenced. 

A contract was signed between N.P.C. 
and Wests (Australasia) Limited for the 
design and installation of a calcination 
plant to be built adjacent to, and south 
of the No. 3 Drying Unit. After extensive 
site preparation by the N.P.C., the 
erection of the plant commenced in 
October 1973. 

The No. 1 Fluid Bed Reactor was 


- commissioned on July 7, 1975 and the 


whole plant including the No. 2 Reactor 
was commissioned in June 1977. 

The minus %” crushed phosphate 
feed enters the fluid-bed reactor or 
calciner, from a feed hopper mounted 
approximately 180 feet above ground 
level. Passing through a vibratory feeder, 
the material enters the first chamber or 
calciner zone, where it is held in 
suspension and heated to 1100° Celcius, 
within a three to four feet deep bed of 
fluidised material. 

The high temperature is achieved by 
a ring main of heavy fuel oil injectors 
around the top third of the reactor. As 
the oil is forced through the pre-set 
injector nozzles, it is ignited and 
combining with the hot air draft in the 
kiln, burning with a fierce heat. From the 
calcining zone the hot material flows at 
a controlled rate, via a transfer valve, to 
a parimary cooling zone located directly 
below in the reactor. 

Here the air is forced in at 20,000 
c.f.m. by the 52” main air fan, serving 
to give a initial cooling effect to the hot 
material, and is in turn pre-heated prior 
to it passing through the perforated plate 
into the calcining zone. After the product 
has passed through the primary and 
secondary coolers, it is taken by a 
conveyor system to the Calcined Rock 
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Storage Bin. This bin of 45,000 tonnes 
capacity was built in 1975 especially to 
store the product from the calciner, 

Due to alterations and additions to 
the conveyor system, the purer calcined 
phosphate product can only be loaded 
from the No. I Cantilever. ‘Run of 
Mine’ material from the No. 3 Dryer Unit 
fed to the 120,000 ton Dry Rock Storage 
Bin can still be loadded by the No. 1 
Cantilever if required, using two-way 
conveyors. 

Providing a useful by-product from 
the calcination plant process, the gases 
and dust leaving the calciner zone at the 
top of the reactors at a temperature of 
1,100° Celcius first have the dust 
extracted before the hot gas stream is 
fed through two waste heat boilers. These 


boilers are designed to produce 45,000 
pounds of steam per hour at 170 p.s.i. 
and 300° Celcius, this steam can then be 
used to generate power in either one of 
two steam turnbines. 

Additional steam can, if required, be 
provided by an independent oil fired 
boiler capable of again producing 45,000 
p.p.h. of steam. 

The installation of this second or 
auxilary power station reduced the 
load drain on the main island supply 
power house. 

Over the past 70 years, from 1907 
to 1977, the phosphate mining industry 
on Nauru has undergone a considerable 
number of changes in mining techniques 
aimed at improving the product for the 
customer. 


Cultural Activities 


Exhibition of ROC historical scenes ` 
to » be extended 


The National Museum of History and 
the Political Warfare College said they 
would extend the painting exhibiton on 
the national history of the republic, 
owing to the enthusiastic responses that 
they received from the public. 

The painting exhibition was held at 
the Netional Museum of History. 
Altogether 55 oil paintings depicting the 
civilian revolutionary history of the ROC, 
national development in free China, 
and the affluent life enjoyed by people 
: in Taiwan were on display. 

Aftez the Taipei display ended on July 
17, the paintings were sent on an 
exhibiticn tour to central and southern 
Taiwan. : 


- US. violinist to perform with 
Municipal Orchestra 


The 89th Regular performance of the 
Taipei Municipal Symphony Orchestra 


was held at Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in 


Taipei, in late July, featuring noted 
Americaa violinist Dale Stuckenbruck. 
The concert was conducted by deputy 
director of the Taipei Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra Sung-jen Hsu. - 


Asian Mime Festival to be held in Seoul 


The first Asian Mime Festival is to 
be held in: Seoul, Korea, Sept. 13-22, 


said Seoul’s Ejoto Theater head Pang 
Tae-su, who is organizing the Seoul event, 
Thursday. 

Pang told reporters that the Mime 
festival would be participated in by eight 
to ten teams from host country Korea, 
Japan and three other Asian countries. 
Korea hosted the fifth Third World 
theater festival and colloquy last March. 

Pang said that he had sent invitation 
cards in March to Japan, India, Indonesia, 
the Republic of China and the Philippines. 


Bali Hosted Cultural Festival 


Bali hosted its third Cultural Festival 
June 15-July 25. 

The festival was opened by minister 
coordinator for public welfare,. General 
Surono, and thousands of.tourists from 
various countries attended it. 

The festival was intended to give 
Balinese craftsmen and artists a chance to 
show their talents and to boost Balinese 
handicrafts exports. 


History Museum exhibits painting 
masterpieces 


The National Museum: of History 
is holding a 3-month exhibition of master- 
pieces of traditional Chinese painting. 


‘The exhibition opened on Saturday, 


June 27. 

On display are 42 paintings by Sung, 
Yuan, and Ming dynasties painters, 
including works by Li Tang, Ma Yuan, 
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Ma Lin, Chao Men-yao, Wu Chen Li Yen, 
Wu Wei, Wen Cheng-ming, Tang Yin, 
and Hsu Wei. 


Malaysia to host OANA conference 


Malaysia’s national news agency, 
Bernama, has been picked to host the 
Organization of Asian News Agencies 
(OANA) conference, possibly in October, 
Information Minister Mohamed Rahmat 
said Tuesday, June 23. 

Bernama was selected because the 
countries attending the conference viewed 
Malaysia as a neutral country and suited 
for historic occasions relating to the news 
agency world in this region. 


Asian-Pacific art committee 
met in August 
Art Education 


The Asian-Pacific 


Committee was held at National Taiwan | 


University of the ROC in early August. 

A total of over 100 art specialists 
from 15 countries attended the August 
committee. 


Sino-Swiss Trio in concert 


= The Sino-Swiss Trio composed of 
violinist Chen Chientai, cellist Chen 
Chien-tai and Swiss pianist Dominique 
Weber presented a recital at Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall in Taipei on August 8, at 
Chiang Kai-shek Cultural Center in 
Kaohsiung on August 10, and at Chung 
Hsing Hall in Taichung on August 12. 

The Sino-Swiss Trio has performed 
extensively in the United States. Their 
unique interpretation of a rich repertoire 
and their professional appeal in concert 
performance have been widely applauded 
by music critics there. 

After the Taiwan performances, the 


trio will perform in Singapore at the 
invitation of a national Singapore art 
organization. 


Palace Museum began summer 
lecture series 


A seminar aiming at introducing 
the cultural heritage of the Republic of 
China began on July 3 at the National 
Palace Museum and continued every 
Tuesday this summer. 

The seminar included classes on 
bronze ware, traditional Chinese painting, 
enamel ware, lacquer, Chinese jade, the 
production of ceramics and porcelain, 
Chinese calligraphy, and embroidery. 


Italy may set up cultural office at Taipei 


After a decade without diplomatic 
ties between Rome and Taipei, the Italian 
government has considered it helpful 
and necessary to establish an Italian 
cultural office in the Republic of China 
in the near future, the Central News 
Agency learned last week from reliable 
Italian sources. 


Int’l scholars attended symposium on 
ROC history 


More than 200 scholars and experts 
attended a symposium of the history of 
the founding of the Republic of China 
held at Taipei from August 23 to 28. 

A total of 74 internationally 
renowned scholars including 42 from 
America, 19 from Asia and 3 from 
Oceania (Australia) attended the 6-day 
symposium. Local participants included 
69 scholars, 20 history teachers and 50 
graduate students. 

The symposium, jointly sponsored by 
the Party History Committee, the 
National Historical Museum, the Institute 
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of Modern History of Academia Sinica 
and the Institute of International 
Relations of National Chengchi University, 
were div-ded into five panels. 

The panelists discussed 76 papers, in 
which 46 were submitted by scholars 
abroad and 30 by experts at home. 


Circle BALLETomania gave 
3 performances 


The renowned Japanese ballet troupe 
Circle BALLETomania gave two perfor- 
mances at Taipei Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
. Hall and another one at Taichung Chung 
Hsing Hellon July 4, 5, and 7 respectively. 

Circle BALLETomania is one of the 
leading ballet troupes in Asia. It is 
composed of a group of outstanding 
Japanese dancers including Hideo 
Fukagawa, a silver-medalist in the Moscow 
Ballet Competition. 

For its Taiwan appearances the troupe 
performed “Don Quixote’, “Ballet 
Concert” Le Corsairde. The Sleeping 
Beauty, Black Swan, Giselle Act 1, The 
Dying Swan, Giselle Act 2. 


ROC scholars took part in Int'l 
World Peace Confab 


Two Chinese scholars from the 
Republic of China read papers on 
modernization before the 11th Interna- 
tional Conference on World Peace. ` 

One was assistant professor Jen 
Teh-hou of the National Taiwan 
University and the other was C.T. Wang, 
advisor to the Economics Ministry of the 
Republic of China. 

The title of the paper read by 
Professor Jen was “Communism and 
modernization — an analysis of 
Communist China’s current political and 
ideological dilemma.” 


Wang’s paper was entitled “Some 
observations on technology development 
and transfer in Taiwan, ROC.” 


Chinese language daily newspaper 
published in L.A. 


After six months of intensive prepara- 
tion, “California Daily News,’ (Chia 
Chuo Jih Pao), a new Chinese-language 
daily newspaper, came into being in mid- 
July. 

In a sense, the newcomer was the first 
daily newspaper edited and printed 
locally. Although other well-established 
daily newspapers, such as the World 
Journal and the Far East Times, have Los 
Angeles editions, the bulk of the contents 
are produced either in New Yrok or in 
San Francisco. 

California Daily News, when it hit 
newsstands, surprised its readers with its 
slick appearance. It was the first Chinese- 
language newspaper, both within and 
outside the Republic of China, to adopt 
an all photo  typesetting-composing 
process, the newest technology widely 
employed in Japan. 


Summer cultural symposium was 
held for 1 month 


Summer Vacation Cultural Sympo- 
siums sponsored by Taipei Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall started on July 20. The 
program was scheduléd to last for four 
weeks. 

Scholars in the fields of political 
sicence, economics, international trade 
relations, and psychology were invited 
to speak at the symposium. 
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Seoul Youth Symphony to give 
3 performances 


The Seoul Youth Symphony 
Orchestra of Korea was scheduled to 
perform in Taiwan at Taipei Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall, Taichung Chung Hsing 
Hall, and Kaohsiung Chiang Kaishek 
Cultural Center starting August 10. 

-The 88-member orchestra has a ten- 
year hsitory. All its members are between 
the ages of 18 and 25, and carefully 
selected from all over South Korea. The 
musical group enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the largest and most 
outstanding orchestra in Korea. 


ICA plans to send more cultural 
groups to R.O.C. 


An official of the International 
Communication Agency (ICA) of the 
United States said that ICA would 
continue to send individuals or groups 
to the Republic of China to promote 
cultural understanding. 

Edward C. McBride, program 
manager, Arts America, U.S. International 
Communication Agency, said ICA has 
an annual budget of US$2.5 million to 
sponsor literature, visual or performaing 
art exhibitions abroad to promote cultural 
relations. The Republic of China is in- 
cluded in ICA’s programming. 

In the past two years ICA has 
sponsored two such activities in Taiwan. 
The Laura Dean Dance Company and the 
Sam Francis Exhibition were a great 
success. 


Boys chorus from U.S. visited Taipei 


The famed San Francisco Boys Chorus 
arrived in Taipei on July 11 and began a 
good will visit to the sister city of San 
Francisco. 

The 45-member chorus under the 
direction of Dr. William Ballard left 
San Francisco for Tokyo on July 1. 
Its itinerary took them first to Tokyo, 
Hongkong and then to Taipei. 

Giving her enthusiastic backing to 
the chorus’ tour to the Orient, San 
Francisco Mayor Ms. Dianne Feinstein 
stressed that the boys were serving as 
official cultural representatives and the 
tour was intended to be a symbol of 
San Francisco’s commitment to a strong 
program of cultural exchange with her 
many sister cities. 


Lectures series on “Chinese Culture” 
began on July 20 


A series of lectures were held this 
summer at the Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Hall in Taipei entitled “Seminars on 
Chinese Culture?” three times a week 
starting July 20 and continuing till 
August 14. 

The seminars probed the teachings 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Republic of China, and discussed effective 
measures, which would make the utmost 
of the Three Principles of the People. 

Many scholars were invited to speak 
at the seminars. They also talked on 
current international situations, economic 
prospects, juvenile delinquency, and 
mainland China situations. 
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Articles 


The Political Style of Sun Yat-sen” 
Tenacity of Purpose and Fluidity in Practice 


Harold Z. Schiffrin 


Sun Yat-sen’s political style is often 
characterized as pragmatic or even oppor- 
tunistic. Indeed, the sudden shifts in 
Sun’s tactics and strategy not’ only 
bewildered biographers but allowed 
conflicting political persuasions to latch 
on to his legacy and claim legitimacy by 
stressing particular aspects of his career 
and particular policy statements while 
ignoring others. I do not presume to 
have solved the puzzle and revealed the 
“true Sun Yat-sen.” I would suggest, 
however, that Sun’s career was not as 
perplexing and enigmatic as it frequently 
seems. 

First: of all, the contradictory postures 
assumed by Sun do not make him unique 
among major political figures or thinkers. 
Contradictions and inconsistencies in fact 
seem to be the trademarks of such leaders. 
Otherwise, professional scholars would 
have to close shop and stop producing 
new and conflicting interpretations of 
Churchill, DeGaulle, Lenin, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt, to mention but a 
few. The reason, of course, is that the 
ability to make tactical and strategic 
adjustments, and to improvise and 
compromise is an integral aspect of 
political leadership. And this is especially 
true of leaders of revolutions. 

In general, one can discern three 


phases to revolutionary leadership. The 
first phase calls for exposing the failures 
of the existing regime, proposing alternate 
solutions, and for organizing an effective 


opposition movement. The second 
phase calls for organizing activities 
designed to weaken and ultimately 


overthrow the government. In this phase 
the leader attunes himself to changes in 
the internal and international situation, 
probes for the weak points of the es- 
tablishment, and exploits every op- 
portunity to get closer to power. (Lenin’s 
use of Germany in World War I is a 
classic example.) And the third phase 
involves the actual seizure and retention 
of power, and the administrative ability 
to function in place of the deposed 
regime. All these phases are characterized 
by different modes of leadership, 
different appeals and skills, and different 
personal qualities. It is rare to find one 
person who can exercise successful 
leadership in all three phases. And it 
is almost impossible to find one who 
can go through all three phases and 
avoid inconsistencies and reversals of 
policies. 

In the case of Sun Yat-sen, we have 
a leader who was not tested in the third 
phase, since he never really exercised 
power on a national scale. And this 
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ultimate failure stemmed from earlier 
failures. In the first, organizational phase, 
prior to the 1911 Revolution, Sun did 
not have. complete control of the T’ung 
Meng Hui. And the organization itself, 
while constituting the major anti-dynastic 
vehicle, did not control the revolution 
when it suddenly broke out. Thus, for 
the greater part of his career, Sun was a 
leader without an organized and dis- 
ciplined following. Here we have one of 
the main sources of Sun’s mercurial 
style. Organizational weakness prompted 
a frantic search for allies, at home and 
abroad, encouraged compromises with 
erstwhile enemies, and induced quick 
retreats from previously held positions. 

There are a number of reasons why 
Sun was unable to exert magisterial 
leadership for the 1911 Revolution. 


Traditional literati snobbery worked 
against him.! As a missionary-educated 
ex-peasant, he was not accepted un- 


conditionally, even by many intellectuals 
who were committed to revolution. 
Then there was the critical sense of 
urgency that pervaded revolutionary 
ranks. The generation of 1911 had 
good reason to fear foreign intervention 
and even dismemberment by the powers. 
There was the feeling that there was no 
time to insist upon conformity and to 
weld a streamlined revolutionary ap- 
paratus. This same feeling militated 
against risking a protracted civil war and 
facilitated the compromise with Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, which at the time did not seem 
so much a compromise as a victory for 
republicanism. 

Sun shared this feeling, and whether 
foreigners would have actually intervened 
or not is immaterial. They were already 
conspicuously present — with gunboats 
as well as business enterprises. Moreover, 
their grip on Chinese finances gave them 


powers . 


virtual veto power over the composition 
of the post-Manchu government. That 
only Yuan Shih-k’ai would be acceptable 
to Britain, the leading foreign power and 
mortgagee’ of Chinese resources, was made 
quite clear to the revolutionaries. In 
December 1911 G.E. Morrison, the 
influential London Times correspondent, | 
boasted of having done “fa good deal to 
assist Yuan Shih-k’ai.” He told republican 
leaders that “it was hopeless to expect 
that any other leader such as Sun Yat-sen, 
who knew nothing about China, or Li 
Yuan-hung, who had no standing outside 
of his own province, could, if appointed 
President of the Republic, obtain for the 
Republic early recognition from foreign 
. . Yuan Shih-k’ai alone could 
obtain the confidence of the powers.’ 
Similar expressions of the British 
preference for Yuan, from more official 
sources, were made available to Sun while 
in England, on his way back to China. 
Neither he nor any other reasonable 
leader could have easily risked defiance 
of foreign wishes, especially since it 
was only a little more than ten years 
since foreigners had proved capable of 
using their power savagely and in- 
discriminately while ostensibly punishing 
China for the crimes of Boxerism. Thus 
the perception of a foreign threat was not 
without basis, and no consideration of 
Sun’s behavior in 1911-1912 can disregard 
it. As Mary Wright pointed out, “This 
foreign omnipresence in China, that 
simply by existing prevented the revolu- 
tion from developing and running its 
course, is quite different from the foreign 
intervention after the French Revolution 
of 1789 and after the Russian Revolution 
of 1917.3 But it was not only in 1911 
but for the rest of his life that Sun faced 
immediate threats from foreign gunboats. 
Awareness of these threats certainly 
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inhibited his freedom of action and 
contributed to his improvisatory style. 

However, there is yet another reason 
for Sun’s proclivity for compromise 
solutions and tactical shifts throughout 
his career. Perhaps this was the result 
of the traditional Chinese preference 
for harmony. But I believe that for 
most of his life, and not only during the 
period of the 1911 Revolution, Sun was 
what I have called a “reluctant revolu- 
tionary.”* I use the term in a positive 
sense. I mean that he did not take easily 
to the toughminded, ruthless role that 
revolutionary leadership usually requires. 
He did not relish the idea of conflict, 
especially prolonged conflict. This may 
seem paradoxical when speaking of a 
man who chose revolution as his vocation, 
and who in fact instigated so many 
armed uprisings and military expeditions. 
But I believe that reluctance to endorse 
violent measures — against foreigners as 
well as Chinese — explains his readiness 
to seek alternate means of achieving his 
ends, to mitigate threats with peaceful 
gestures, and to be anxious to accommo- 
date rather than eliminate opponents. 
In sum, I believe that Sun’s personality 
lacked the ruthless brutality of the 
Leninist mode of leadership. Thus 
temperament, no less than objective 
constraints, influenced his pattern of 
leadership. 

But while exhibiting extreme fluidity 
in practice, Sun showed remarkable 
. tenacity of purpose. What is especially 
remarkable is that in a very early stage of 
his career he formulated goals from 
which he never wavered. By 1905-1906, 
with the formation of the T’ung Meng 
Hui, Sun had laid down the program 
which would not change substantially 
twenty years later at the time of his 
death. „Furthermore, the goals he 


postulated at that time have been of 
enduring significance, and are still 
pertinent, not only for China, but for 
contemporary modernizing societies. 

Sun’s preeminent, over-arching aim 
was the rapid modernization of China and 
her assumption of equal status among the 
great nations of the world. He under- 
stood, even as early as 1894, when he sent 
his famous memorial to Li Hung-chang, 
that modernization required the full 
mobilization of China’s human as well as 
natural resources, and that a modernizing 
government had to recruit and train men 
of talent to catalyze the entire moderniza- 
tion process. He understood too the 
primacy of agricultural modernization as 
the basis for economic development. 
Soon he was convinced that moderniza-- 
tion could not be restricted to the 
economic sphere, but that a democratic 
government, whose legitimacy was derived 
from popular consent, was the most 
effective medium for transforming China. 

Yet by 1906 he realized the necessity | 
for an interim period of authoritarian 
rule, during which the practice of self- 
government would be encouraged and 
nurtured. This was the germ of the 
idea of tutelage, which by 1914 was 
explicitly stated as one-party rule. The 
commitment to nourish democratic insti- 
tutions and launch a crash program for 
economic development during a transi- 
tional period of authoritarian.rule, and 
then to allow free competition between 
political forces, could easily serve as a 
mask for perpetuating autocracy. What is 
crucially important is the ultimate 
intention of the tutelary power. Often 
the promise to end authoritarian rule is 
never kept. Kemal Ataturk, whose 
centenary, incidentally, was just cele- 
brated last year, was one of the few 
who carried out his pledge. In Sun’s © 
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case there was no doubt about his inten- 
tion: he never conceived of authoritarian 
rule as other than an instrument for 
realizing democratic government, and not 
as an end in itself. The fact that he 
insisted upon delineating the specific 
organs of democratic government, like the 
Five-Power Constitution, and his sub- 
sequent attempts to teach the practice of 
parliamentary procedure, and to promote 
the newest models of local self- 
government, as, for example, in Switzer- 
land, testifies to the sincerity of his 
profession of democratic ideals. Even 
in the last, frustrating years when 
circumstances forced him to turn to 
Soviet Russia, he remained firmly 
committed to the democratic values of 
the West. 

Another persistent goal was socialism. 
The idea was firmly fixed in his mind by 
1905. After his first visits to Europe and 
America, Sun realized that it would be 
a mistake for China simply to repeat the 
_Western experience in economic develop- 
ment without trying to avoid its harmful 
by-products. And why indeed should 
China or any developing nation invite 
the painful social consequences of an 
unplanned and uncontrolled industrial 
revolution that had saddled future genera- 
tions with extremes of wealth and 
poverty, class conflicts, and wasted 
natural resources? Whether Sun’s specific 
remedy for preventing the evils of un- 
bridled capitalism was the most effica- 
cious method possible, is a subject that is 
best treated by economists and other 
experts. What is important and still 
pertinent are the underlying principles of 
Sun’s program. 

First of all, there is the notion that a 
modernizing country should plan its 
economic development in such a way that 
the. interests of society as a whole are not 


sacrificed on the altar of free enterprise — 
that economic development is too 
important to be left entirely to the whims 
and caprices of private entrepreneurs. 
Secondly, Sun tried to fashion his 
program so as to allow wide latitude for 
individual enterprises while ensuring that 
the state would control natural monop- 
olies and take measures for preventing 
great concentrations of wealth. Above 
all, there was the principle that the 
state should take responsibility for 
promoting both economic development 
and social justice. These are principles 
that add up to democratic socialism — 
an escape from both totalitarian Marxism 
and unbridled capitalism. Again, this was 
a conception that had crystallized by 
1905, and Sun never deviated from it 
to the end of his life. 

At first glance, Sun’s nationalism 
poses a more perplexing problem. Yet 
we can find here too a basic consistency 
and tenacity of purpose. I have already 
pointed out that the commitment to 
China’s rapid modernization and attain- 
ment of equal international status 
motivated Sun’s life-long struggle. These 
were the basic ingredients of his nation- 
alist faith. Yet, throughout his life, in- 
cluding the pre-1911 period, we find Sun 
courting the same imperialists who had 
humiliated China, imvosed debilitating 
restraints upon her sovereignty, and who 
continued to thwart efforts at national 
recovery. All these overtures and apparent 
and real concessions to imperialists — -> 
British, Japanese, American, French, 
German, and Russian — are documented 
and well-known.” _ 

In part, of course, they can be ex- 
plained as tactical maneuvers designed to 
exploit critical junctures and shifts in 
the East Asian and international power- 
complexes. It should be recalled that 
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during the thirty-year period in which he 
was active politically — 1895 to 1925 — 
Sun had to adapt his strategy to such 
major events as the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895, the Boxer Uprising, America’s 
conquest of Philippines and her emergence 
as an Asian power, the Russo-Japanese 
War, the annexation of Korea and the 
launching of aggressive Japanese im- 
perialism, World War I, the Russian 
Revolution and the growth of interna- 
tional communism, the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, and the Washington Conference. 
Each new international power-equation 
created new policy-options. And in China 
itself, Sun had to contend, in succession, 
with the Manchu dynasty, Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
and the warlords. In each case he had to 
decide which of the foreign powers could 
be more easily swayed and manipulated 
for use against these different domestic 
targets. In fact, given the frequent 
shifts in the international and domestic 
political arenas during this thirty-year 
period, it is not so remarkable that Sun’s 
own tactics changed so frequently. To 
a large extent they merely reflected 
changing circumstances. Yet, incongrui- 
ties in Sun’s nationalist posture cannot be 
explained entirely in terms of Realpolitik. 
They stem basically from the type of 
nationalism that Sun represented. 
Imperialism breeds two types of 
nationalism among its victims. There is, 
on the one hand, resentful, or negative 
nationalism, in which the emotional 
component predominates. In his famous 
study and exposé of imperialism, J.A. 
Hobson warned that, “nationalism that 
bristles’ with resentment and is all astrain 
with the passion of self-defense is only 
less perverted from its general genius than 
the nationalism which grows with the 
animus of greed and self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of others. From this 


aspect, aggressive imperialism is an 
artificial stimulation of nationalism in 
peoples too foreign to be absorbed and 
too compact to be permanently crushed.” 
And Hobson went on to refer to the 
Boxer Uprising which was triggered by 
the imperialist pressure of the late 1890s: 
“We joined with the other nations,” he 
wrote, “‘in creating a resentful nationalism 
until then unknown in China.”® In more 
recent times resentful nationalism was 
passionately expressed by Frantz Fanon, 
who argued that violence was the only 
means by which the victims of im- 
perialism could purge themselves of the 
humiliation that imperialism had inflicted, 
and that unremitting hostility to all 
foreign, colonial influences — including 
modern medicine — was the precondition 
for restoring national dignity and 
achieving national integration.’ 

Sun Yat-sen, on the other hand, 
represented positive or accommodative 
nationalism. This is a nationalism that 
thrives on constructive efforts at internal 
regeneration without recourse fo the 
purported therapeutic effects of outward 
directed hostility. It is a nationalism that 
opposes imperialism, but at the same time 
tries to accommodate national and 
foreign interests on a more equitable 
basis. It sees imperialism as an aberration, 
with pernicious effects upon subject as 
well as object, and looks beyond imperial- 
ism to a new era of international coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance. Sun Yat-sen 
was way ahead of his time in affirming the 
obsolescence of imperialism and the 
need for a new international climate. 
He was in fact one World War ahead of 
his time, because it was at the end of the 
first war that his International Develop- 
ment of China called for the new world 
order that has only begun to be realized 
since the end of the Second World War. 
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Underlying Sun’s nationalist faith was 
the conviction that not only China but 
the rest of the world would benefit by 
Chinese modernization and unity. And he 
also knew that the harmful effects of a 
backward and disunited China would 
spread beyond China’s borders. Un- 
fortunately, few foreign statesmen shared 
this view. Sun, therefore, had to contend 
with cynicism and shortsightedness in 
dealing with foreign powers. At times, 
his frustration would lead to fierce, 
emotional outbursts that were not 
consistent with his usual prevailing 
mood of accommodative nationalism. 
For the most part he exhibited monu- 
mental patience with the Western 
statesmen who, when dealing with China, 
betrayed the ideals they professed at 
home. He showed a similar patience 
with the Japanese, whose vital interests, 
he felt, were shared with those of China. 

In dealing with cynical statesmen 
Sun nevertheless offered concessions 
which seemed to perpetuate rather than 
curtail imperialist incursions into Chinese 
sovereignty. I think Sun made these 
offers because he felt, justifiably, that 
once China achieved internal unity and 
stability, and made progress in moderni- 


zation, she could easily shake off 
anachronistic vestiges of imperialism. 
And if deals with imperialists could 


facilitate his accession to power, he had 
no compunctions about making them. 
In offering to open China for foreign 
investments, for example, Sun knew that 
a united China under a responsible govern- 
ment could insist upon conditions which 
she had not been able to obtain during 
the period of weakness. . It was not the 
investments as such that were bad, but the 
demeaning conditions which had 
accompanied them during the imperialist 
era. 


Sun always realized that in speaking 
for China he spoke for a great civilization, 
for a nation whose natural place in the 
world was among the great, sovereign 
powers. He was convinced that great 


` power status was the normal, logical 


status for China, and that she would 
attain it merely by the fact of her 
existence as a unified, modernizing 
entity. It was for this reason too that 
Sun was generally not enthusiastic about 
emotional, mass demonstrations of anti- 
foreign sentiments. In speaking to 
students in October 1923, he said that 
boycotting Japan was ineffective and 
demeaning: Why should a great country 
like China, with its 400 million people — 
one quarter of the world’s population — 
and its 4000 year-old civilization, 
advertise the fact that little Japan was 
bullying her? To be oppressed by Japan, 
Sun said, was like an adult being harassed 
by a four-or-five year-old grandson. 
The way to gain respect abroad, he said, 
was to restore order at home. With good 
internal government, there would be no 
foreign problems. But a country in 
disorder could not conduct foreign 
relations. He wanted China to once more 
assume the ‘style’ of a great nation. 
He urged the students not to dissipate 
their energy by attacking external enemies 
but to take pride in the nation’s potential 
and concentrate on completing the 
internal revolution. !° 

Unlike negative or resentful national- 
ism that focuses entirely upon injustices 
perpetrated by foreigners, Sun recognized 
that it was China’s responsibility to put 
her own house in order. And his 
confidence that international respect 
would automatically follow the restora- 
tion of internal order, was in accord with 
traditional Confucian doctrine. 

Sun Yat-sen was not infallible. Living 
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through one of the most turbulent periods 
in Chinese and world history, it was 
only natural that at times he acted 
impulsively and emotionally. But con- 
sidering the long stream of disappoint- 
ments that he suffered, he demonstrated 
an exceptional tenacity of purpose. 
Some of the details of his various 
programs may be questioned, but his 
major themes have stood the test of time. 


Certainly nationalist leaders of the 
contemporary Third World could do 
much worse than take lessons from the 
teachings of Sun Yat-sen. Too many of 
them, unfortunately, lack Sun’s patience 
and foresight. And the Western powers 
can ponder the folly of having rejected 
the most accommodative of non-Western 
nationalist leaders. 
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In the decade that followed the 1911 
Revolution, political activities on the part 
of the Chinese intelligentsia reached new 
heights. In assessing the impact of these 
activities, one must first conjure with 
certain sociological factors unique to 
Chinese society. The status of the in- 
tellectual in pre-modern China has been 
extraordinarily high. In him were 
combined the roles of power-holder via 
the all-powerful bureaucracy and con- 
servator of China’s great cultural legacy. 
Nor did these roles disappear in the 
course of the changes taking place in 
China’s political landscape. Most cabinets 
after 1911 contained a goodly number of 
individuals who possessed both a classical 
education and some overseas training. 
The “new intellectual’ remained the 
keeper of the old as well as the bearer of 
the new. Calligraphy, poetry, painting 
and conversance with the great Chinese 
literary classics remained the mark of the 
educated man. Even those who went the 
furthermost in attacking Confucianism 
and forwarding the use of the vernacular 
language remained very much a part of 
the intellectual traditions of their society. 
And for those few who because of their 


particular background lay largely outside 
those traditions the struggle for accept- 
ability among China’s main stream in- 
telligentsia was arduous and never com- 
pletely won. 

Like all intellectuals of the pre-modern 
era, the educated man in China was a 
generalist. He did not feel uncomfortable 
in traversing many fields. On the 
contrary, to do less was to be incomplete. 
In this, lay his capacities for political 
theorizing. Being a generalist, he did 
not hesitate to tackle cosmic issues, 
speaking to the widest range of socio- 
economic and political concerns. Political 
activism is usually not the meat of the 
specialist — unless in the quest for 
emotional fulfillment, he sets his special- 
ity aside and enters the political arena as 
an ardent amateur. This problem, 
however, did not confront the Chinese 
intellectual in the opening decades of 
this century. 

By the same token, the nature of 
Chinese intellectualism made for a certain 
porousness within the class structure. 
Anyone with higher education could 
aspire to partake of intellectual pursuits. 
The image of the “‘warlord”’ as a coarse, 





* This article was first presented to the Conference on the History of the Republic of China held in Taipei on August 
23-28, 1981, and is reproduced here with the permission of the authors. 
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uncouth barbarian is largely inaccurate. 
There were such individuals, but a larger 
number within the military elite who had 


been elevated to political power as a 


result of the events taking place in the 
late Ch’ing and early Republican years 
had great respect for learning. Among 
them were students of literature, and men 
who spent their leisure in composing 
poems or perfecting their calligraphy. 

When to these traditionalist strands 
was added the penchant for acquiring 
sufficient science and technology to make 
China prosperous and powerful, the 
military ruler had many reasons to 
cultivate intellectuals. And he did so. 
Note the respect in which K’ang Yu-wei 
and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao were held by diverse 
military figures. Nor was such respect 
given only to moderate or conservative 
figures. In the course of the chaotic 
decade after 1911, diverse intellectuals 
including a number of “socialists” 
received a respectful hearing from men 
like Yuan Shih-k’ai, Li Yuan-hung and 
Wu =P’ei-fu, not to mention more 
sympathetic types such as Chen 
Ch’iung-ming. To be sure, the relation- 
ship between military and intelligentsia 
in modern China was always fragile and 
subject to rapid changes. Repression 
often succeeded receptivity. Jealousy 
and suspicion, arrogance and feelings of 
inferiority were omnipresent. And when 
the military and the intellectual — or at 
least, the aspirant intellectual — were 
combined in one man as in the case of 
Mao Tse-tung, inner contradictions were 
certain to abound, contradictions with 
fateful 
1949, 

The interplay between openness and 
repression was also well exemplified in 
the years after the 1911 Revolution. 
A brief period of extensive freedom for 


consequences for China after . 


the expression of political ideas and the 
creation oof political organizations 
followed the advent of republicanism. 
Naturally, freedom was greater in the 
South, the stronghold of the revolu- 
tionaries. After the compromise with 
Yuan, however, even in the North, 
political advocacy was permitted across 
a range never previously tolerated. 
Concepts that had once found their way 
into China primarily through smuggled 
journals printed abroad and returned 
students who had to exhibit great caution 
in their public utterances now circulated 
widely via the printed word and the 
public meeting. 

Canton and most particularly, 
Shanghai, were logical centers for such 
activities. These coastal cities were the 
most cosmopolitan, having long felt 
the impact of Westernism in all of its 
facets. But such cities as Nanking, Wuhan 
and Changsha -had their quotient of 
returned students and other representa- 
tives of Young China. Hence, the full 
range of political ideas flowing from the 
external world was moving into select 
urban centers of the interior. As organi- 
zational' efforts got underway in 
progressive circles, many publications 
emerged generally serving as the organ 
of a given party or group, as we shall 
note. With few exceptions, these publica- 
tions were short-lived, and their circula- 
tion was very limited. For the most part, 
they catered to the converted, or at 
least, to those highly susceptible to 
conversion. There were a few journals 
of national status, however, circulating 
widely within intellectual circles that 
began to interest themselves in such 
concepts as liberalism and socialism. One 
such journal was Tung-fang  tsa-chih 
(Eastern Miscellany) which had been 
published for some years. Even before 
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the events of 1911, it had published a 
number of articles setting forth the 
essentials of Japanese and Western 
political institutions and values, most 
of which revealed a prejudice in favor of 


constitutional government and the 
primacy of law’. In these cases as in 
others, while certain Western sources 


were cited, the dependence upon Japanese 
writings remained high, and that was 
particularly true with respect to materials 
on socialism. Thus, in mid-1912, a 
translation of excerpts from Kotoku 
Shusui’s Shakaishugi shinzui (The 
Quintessence of Socialism) was published, 
spread over several issues.2 This work, 
it should be noted, was first published in 
Japan in 1903, prior to Kotoku’s 
conversion from democratic socialism to 
anarchism, and represented a broad 
exposition of basic socialist doctrines.’ 

In the same period, Eastern Miscellany 
also published an interesting essay by an 
anonymous author simply entitled 
“Socialism,” which involved an effort to 
set forth the evolution of modern 
socialism, and the basic distinctions 
among socialism, communism and 
anarchism.* The author’s exposition 
was clear and concise, and showed a 
conversance with a wide range of Western 
theorists. One significant thesis was his 
assertion that only with Marx did social- 
ism enter the stage of science and 
systematization, and there followed a 
brief explanation of Marxian surplus 
value theory, together with its implica- 
tions with respect to ownership. Marx 
along with a number of others’ were 
categorized as belonging to the more 
“extreme” branch of socialism, also 
classified by the author as adherents to 
“republican socialism,” presumably to 
distinguish this group from the Bis- 
marckians, namely, those who advocated 


national socialism or “social reformism,” 
doctrines “supporting state intervention 
on behalf of the poor to challenge 
capitalist monopoly.” In essence, the 
state socialists would nationalize those 
segments of the economy that were 
subject to monopolization, sponsor 
factory laws and legislation to protect 
women and children, wrote the author. 
He also noted the existence of Christian 
socialism which he stated “appeals to our 
conscience,” but “although it is beau- 
tifully phrased,” it does not satisfy the 
economists. 

In delineating the basic differences 
within various branches of socialism, the 
author made a few elemental distinctions. 
Socialism, he asserted, nationalizes the 
instruments of production, whereas com- 
munism seeks to nationalize the product 
as well. In the latter system, government 
is transformed into one large family 
or clan, with the governors serving as the 
father, the people as sons. Socialism 
seeks to preclude classes differentiated 
by wealth, whereas anarchism wants to 
eradicate the differences between officials 
and the people as well. It aims at up- 
rooting the state, law, and religion so that 
everyone can operate on the basis of his 
free will, sans all controls. In essence, 
socialism emphasizes the omnipotence of 
the state, anarchism the omnipotence 
of the individual. Socialism intervenes; 
anarchism indulges. The spirit of 
socialism lies in absolutism while that of 
anarchism lies in freedom. One is the 
enemy, the other the friend of individual- 
ism. One is led to suspect that the 
author’s sympathies lay with anarchism, 
although no preference is specifically 
stated. 

A perusal of various Chinese writings 
on socialism appearing at this time leads 
to several observations. First, an 
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understanding of Western-style socialism 
had developed to a somewhat more 
mature level than in the student journals 
of the earlier period, although all essays 
were basically derivative, with Japanese 
writers serving as the primary transmission 
belt for Western works. Second, Marx 
was now widely acknowledged to be a 
leader of “scientific socialism,” hence, a 
figure of great importance — but he was 
not singled out as the supreme figure, and 
there was some confusion as to whether 
he belonged to the “extremists” or the 
“moderates.” Finally, in accordance 
with the times, and with selected aspects 
sof Chinese tradition, the influence of 
anarchism was strong, presaging a series 
of battles in the period immediately 
ahead. 

Another journal disseminating - in- 
formation about socialism was Min-li 
Pao (The People’s News), edited by 
Yu Yu-jen and closely connected with 
the republican movement. From its 
first issue on October 11, 1910, one year 
‘before the Wuhan uprising, Min-li Pao 
carried material on global political trends 
with considerable attention devoted to 
international socialist activities. Again, 
much of the information related to Japan. 
At this point, Japanese socialism was in 
trauma. Kotoku and other anarchists 
were being tried for high treason, charged 
with plotting to assassinate the Emperor 
Meiji. Kotoku was to be executed on 
January 24, 1911, and a period of 
repression for all socialists in Japan 
followed. While Min-li Pao carried a 
brief biography of Kotoku, and published 
a list of socialist books proscribed by the 
Japanese government, the journal was not 
pro-anarchist, tending rather to veer 
toward national socialism since its editor 
was affiliated with Sun Yat-sen and the 
Kuomintang. 
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Min-li Pao also paid close attention to 
the “negative lesson” of Korea, and to 
developments in Russia, always an intrigu- 
ing subject to the more activist segment of 
the young Chinese intelligentsia. The 
subjugation of Korea was attributed 
not to the superior military power of 
Japan, but to its deeper understanding 
of the global situation. To survive and to 
protect the existence of one’s own 
country, it was written, one had to be 
in effect a citizen of the world.’ In this 
same essay, harsh words were employed 
in evaluating Russian governmental 
policies, it being alleged that they were 
based largely upon military force. The 
Russians, the writer remarked, have a 
great desire to invade others. But a 
change lay ahead, he continued. In five 
years, the Russian Socialist Party would 
be able to eliminate the present govern- 
ment, with power to spare — a comment 
that proved prescient indeed.? 

Most definitions of socialism carried 
in Min-li Pao were simple and moralistic, 
related to such values as equality, concern 
for others, and the avoidance of class 
divisions .!° When they observed the 
West, Min-li Pao writers tended to be 
pessimistic regarding capital-labor 
relations, at least from the working-man’s 
standpoint. Most strikes failed not 
merely because of governmental re- 
pression, but also because the workers 
would starve if they remained out of 
work whereas capitalists were affected 
very little. Yet when writing about such 
subjects, the authors saw no relevance to 
current Chinese conditions. Since China 
was pre-capitalist, socialism was necessary 
as a prophylactic and not as a cure. In 
Europe, however, where the situation was 
already desperate, socialism was the wave 
of the future.!! 

As such being 


themes were 
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promulgated, Chinese socialism was 
emerging in several separate forms. 
Organizationally speaking, the most 


rapidly developing movement was that of 
the Chinese Socialist Party under the 
leadership of Chiang K’ang-hu. Chiang 
like many fellow radicals of this era was 
born into a landed, affluent family of 
Kiangsi province, some of whose members 
had achieved official positions.!? He was 
initially educated in a classical manner, 
but immediately after the Boxer Uprising 
in 1900, when he was only 17, he went to 
Japan to study. The folowing year, 
however, he returned to China, having 
been requested by Yuan — then governor- 
general of Chihli — to head the Pei-yang 
pien-i-chü (Peiyang Editing and Transla- 
tion Bureau), charged with preparing 
primary and secondary texts for the 
five northern provinces. Later, he served 
as secretary to the Board of Justice, and 
in 1904, he became a teacher of Japanese 
at Ching-shih ta-hsueh-t’ang, predecessor 
of National Peking University. Aided by 
Yuan and others, Chiang also established 
four women’s schools in Peking during 
this period, primarily for teacher-training 
purposes. . 

Chiang returned to Japan in 1907, 
and it was during this period that he 
came into close contact with Japanese 
socialists, Kotoku included. In 1909, 
he visited Brussels, site of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau.!* He remained 
in Europe, coming into close contact 
with the young Chinese anarchists in 
Paris, Wu Chih-hui and Li Shih-tseng. 
Writing under a pen-name, Chiang pro- 
duced several articles for the New Century, 
attacking marriage and the family. 

When Chiang returned to China 
after the death of his father, on December 
5, 1910, he was a self-professed socialist, 
but he found it difficult to identify 


himself with a single branch of the move- 
ment. On the one hand, he had been 
deeply influenced by anarchist thought, 
and that influence was to remain. Yet on 
the other hand, he also claimed to be 
the earliest disciple of Henry George, 
with a commitment that predated that 
of Sun. Indeed, shortly after his return 
to China, with the aid of a Canadian 
missionary, he sought to convince the 
governor of Kiangsu, a friend of the 
Chiang family, that if he were permitted 
to set up an experiment, he could test 
Georgist theories. 

By the summer of 1911, Chiang had 
become the first individual to write and’ 
speak openly within China about 
socialism, and an episode at Hangchow 
provided him with considerable fame. 
Chiang had prepared a speech for delivery 
after an invitation by several girls’ schools. 
His remarks which dealt with both 
women’s rights and socialism, were 
circulated in advance to certain parties, 
and aroused a storm of controversy. 
It was demanded that some passages be 
altered or removed, and it would appear 
that Chiang actually did not deliver the 


speech, scheduled for June 1. Very 
shortly thereafter, however, it was 
published in Min-li Pao. * 

In extraordinarily bold language, 


Chiang lashed out at a system which 
bound women to the family and home 
enabling few to become scholars or en- 
trepreneurs. The best time for women to 
study, he asserted, was prior to marriage. 
Hence, socialists had recently proposed 
free love and coeducational schooling. 
Even after marriage, continued Chiang, 
when the children had reached the ap- 
propriate age, they should be sent to 
school so that the mother could continue 
her studies, and the children could learn 
independence. Only through freeing her 
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from the “three obediences” could a 
woman become a complete individual. 

Here, Chiang was striking at the most 
sacred element of Chinese traditionalism. 
The dependence of children upon parents, 
he asserted, and for girls, the absolute 
dependence, including arranged marriages, 
bred slothfulness in youth, and made 
parents the slaves of their offspring. 
The wife’s dependence upon the husband 
had extremely unhealthy consequences, 
making the woman’s role akin to that of 
a prostitute. And the dependence of the 
older woman upon her son perpetuated 
a subordinate relationship. Taking care of 
the old as well as the young should be 
the responsibility of the state. The key 
to the freedom for women, he concluded, 
was to equip. them to obtain and hold a 
position. 

In addition to these amazingly 
modern remarks (and one can imagine the 
shock they produced among the conserva- 
tive gentry), Chiang spoke of the future of 
society in broader terms, further revealing 
the strong anarchist currents that mo- 
tivated his ideas. In the West, he re- 
marked, technological innovation and 
functional differentiation had led to 
reductions in work load and very 
large, essentially self-contained factories. 
In the future, there would be no 
government nor family — only syndicates 
composed of work groups. . Already, 
certain large Western factories operated 
as if they were independent countries. 
In this passage, anarcho-syndicalist 
concepts were being expressed in their 
purest form. 

Chiang did not rest with speeches 
alone. Focusing his organizational efforts 
on Shanghai where both recruits and 
security were most promising, Chiang 
convened a meeting of what he called the 
Socialist Study Society on July 10, 1911, 


with some two hundred people in at- 
tendance. He and a number of others 
gave short speeches, and a publication, 
the Social Star, was begun. During this 
same period, Chiang continued his public 
lectures, advancing the thesis that China 
needed a system of social education 
which would combat selfishness, mil- 
itarism and nationalism. Again, his 
anarchist bent was prominently displayed. 

On November 7, just three days 
after Shanghai fell to the revolutionaries, 
Chiang, using the aegis of the Socialist 
Study Society, announced the organiza- 
tion of the Chinese Socialist Party, and 
set forth an eight-point program. Despite 
his earlier pronouncements, that program 
represented a curious amalgam of re- 
publican, Georgist, and socialist prin- 
ciples. Republicanism, the integration of 
the races, and respect for the individual 
through law were combined with 


‘proposals for returning inheritances to the 


public, the strengthe. « of industries 
and rewards for labor, expansion of 
public education, the abolition of all 
taxes except the land tax, and arms 
limitations.'5 In a sense, the new party 
had something for everyone of a liberal 
or radical bent, and it was thus not 
surprising that it attracted a heterogene- 
ous membership. 

The Chinese Socialist Party’s approach 
to economic equalization, it is to be 
noted, represented the application of 
Henry George’s principles, rather sub- 
stantially modified. By passing in- 
heritances to the state, land ownership 
would be removed from private hands 
in one generation, presumably becoming 
state rental property. (Later, however, 
this provision was greatly watered down, 
as we shall see, when Chiang indicated 
that the donation of one’s possessions 
would be voluntary initially.) Second, by 
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eliminating all taxes except the land 
tax, revenues would be provided 
immediately from a single source, as 
George advocated. In this case, the 
proposal was to conduct a yearly appraisal 
of property, with the tax assessed at 
one-twentieth of its declared value.!® 

Always keen upon educational activi- 
ties, Chiang encouraged the party to 
establish schools, and justified this on the 
score that the purpose of the Socialist 
Party was not to enter politics and seek 
governmental power, but to make funda- 
mental alterations in Chinese society. 
In this, one can discern the effort to 
attract the anarchists who were anti- 
government and party, as well as socialists 
of various types who wanted basic social 
changes. By mid-December, 1911, 
Chiang reported that classes had started 
in a Commoners School established in 
Nanking, with five thousand people 
attending. It was also reported that 
party membership exceeded 200 after two 
months, and many outside Shanghai 
were writing to discuss the possibility of 
establishing branches. 

During this period, Chiang further 
elucidated upon the plank regarding 
inheritances. He proposed the creation 
of a vanguard group that would exemplify 
socialist principles by agreeing that upon 
their death, their property would belong 
to the Socialist Party, and in exchange, 
the party would be responsible for the 
education of their children. 

On New Year’s Day, 1912, Chiang 
and Sun Yat-sen met to discuss their 
respective positions, and prospects for the 
Chinese Socialist Party. Chiang re- 
portediy told Sun that he had accepted 
equalization of-land as one of the party’s 
basic principles. In response, Sun 
commented, “I am a full socialist, and 
land equalization is only the first step — 


there are many other policies that are 
necessary, and I need to discuss this 
with your party.” 17 

By early 1912, the Chinese Socialist 
Party was growing with extraordinary 
rapidity. A party branch was formally 
organized in Nanking — the capital of 
the republic — on January 6, with 1700 
individuals present. Three days later, 
500 members and an additional 1000 
individuals attended a meeting, and it 
was announced that a party organ, Jen 
Pao (People’s News) would be published 
beginning in February. A massive wel- 
come for Wu Chih-hui, who had just 
returned from many years in Paris still 
an ardent anarchist, was one of the 
main events of the new year. 

In his speech at the founding of the 
Nanking branch, Chiang confined himself 
to broad moralisms to which few could 
take exception, carefully avoiding the 
thorny issues upon which socialists and 
anarchists were split.!8 The religiously 
inclined, he asserted, felt that people 
could reach a true, beautiful and benev- 
olent life only after death; soctalists 
believed that it was possible during 
life. Moreover, socialism for China was 
possible due to two factors: China’s 
national heritage and culture, which were 
compatible with socialist values; and the 
current revolution, including the 
sympathy of Sun Yat-sen, its leader. 
Sun could not play an active role in the 
party, Chiang reported, because he had 
to represent all Chinese, but through its 
activities, the Socialist Party could shape 
public opinion, thereby strengthening the 
cause. Only through socialism, could 
the republican goals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity be realized. 

In the days and weeks that followed, 
CSP branches were set up in Changsha, 
Suochow, and various other cities. In 
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Yanchou, it was reported that some 
three thousand persons attended one 
meeting, and an advertisement in Min-li 
Pao at the end of January, announced 
that after only three months, the party 
had more than 30 branches and some 
5,000 members. +°? 

Letters to the Min-li Pao editor made 
it clear that not all readers were convinced 
of the validity of the socialists’ arguments. 
One correspondent wrote that while 
socialism might be necessary in the West 


because of the wide gap there between - 


rich and poor, what applicability did it 
have in China where the people in general 
were poor, where commerce and industry 
were weak, and where no trust existed 
among individuals, hence, with a basis 
for accepting public ownership lacking? 2° 

In an interesting response to this 
letter, the editor revealed his own political 
predilections. While he favored socialism, 
he asserted, he could not approve of the 
principles of the Chinese Socialist Party. 
Equality in education, for example, was 
not feasible because teachers could not 
help the stupid become intelligent. 
Moreover, the son of a barbarian in the 
mountairs could have no education at 
all, so how could one speak of educational 
equality in such a case? Any effort to 
carry out that program would merely 
result in a levelling process, reducing the 
more intelligent to mediocrity.2! (This 
was a cebate, as we now know, that 
would persist in Socialist China, with 
a major climax coming during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution.) 

As for the nationalization of property, 
the editor wrote, there were two factions 
within sccialism of a radical type, namely, 
the anarchists and the communists. The 
anarchists wanted to destroy the current 
system, getting rid of human bondage and 
returning to nature. This was a negative 


form of socialism. The communists 
wanted to destroy the private property 
system so that all would belong to society 
in common, but within their group, 
there were broad and narrow types. 
The narrow faction recognized no dif- 
ference between mental and physical 
labor, and would distribute everything 
equally. The broad type would allocate 
goods or money in accordance with one’s 
contribution. Neither anarchism nor 
narrow communism was suitable in China, 
but socialism of a broad type had possibil- 
ities. 

The editor, however, took his stand 
with social reform or national socialism. 
Any revolution creating a great upheaval, 
he suggested, would result in decades of 
instability, and was to be avoided. The 
basic need was for a program en- 
compassing nationalization of forests, 
mines and railroads; progressive taxation; 
and provisions for equal inheritance. Such 
policies would prevent the emergence 
of a wealthy class. On the positive side, 
the creation of a rural credit system, 
governmental assistance to medium-sized 
business, broadened educational op- 
portunities, and factory legislation to 
protect workers were necessary. Then 
came a familiar theme: it would be 
easier to implement such measures in 
China than in the United States or Europe 
where rigid class barriers had already 
become solidified. And he ended with the 
remark that while communism might be 
the best doctrine in principle, it was 
totally impractical.?? 

As socialists of various persuasions 
debated among themselves, the movement 
faced a challenge from several provincial 
governments. Suppression was first 
threatened in Hunan curiously, with the 
Kuomintang supporter Governor T’an 
Yen-k’ai, ordering party activities 
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halted.?? Later, in mid-1912, the 
Governor of Hupei also demanded party 
disbandment, accepting an adverse verdict 
on party activities from the local military 
command. To check such threats, Chiang 
made a trip to Peking in July 1912, 
hoping to see Yuan Shih-k’ai and win 
his support. A letter to Yuan, published 
on July 30, outlined Chiang’s views of 
socialism, phrased in such a manner as 
to be most appealing to the president. 
He recalled that Yuan had earlier given 
him support in the creation of the girls’ 
schools in Peking, and expressed the 
hope that the latter would look on his new 
endeavor with favor. Equality in educa- 
tion and inheritance, Chiang wrote, 
was entirely consistent with China’s 
heritage, including the ancient well-field 
system. The Chinese Socialist Party, 
he added, was not a political party. It 
did not seek to interfere with the govern- 
ment nor demean the leadership. Rather, 
it was a movement aimed at reforming 
society. At a time when there were no 
large land-owners or capitalists in the 
nation, Chiang continued, the party 
could lead the struggle to reward labor 
properly, promote business and thereby 
cure the laziness that infected the nation. 
He closed by noting that former President 
Sun and Premier T’ang Shao-yi both 
approved of the endeavor, and while 
some people were prejudiced or 
deliberately distorted their position, ““You 
are so intelligent and wise that I hope you 
can sympathize with us.’’** 

By coincidence, the party soon ran 
into difficulties with the center. In 
August, the Ministry of the Interior issued 
an order denying the request of a party 
branch for registration as a legal party on 
the grounds that one of its programatic 
items violated the constitutional provision 
that people had the right to own prop- 


erty. Since the party’s call for in- 
heritances reverting to the state ran 
counter to the private property system, 
the order asserted, this would undermine 
the society and damage the national 
heritage.2> Chiang had been unaware of 
the branch request, and he recognized 
that any request for legalization as a 
political party would cause trouble with 
the anarchist faction. Consequently, in 
his protest to the ministry, he vigorously 
denied that legal authorization had 
been sought, although he admitted that 
the party now had numerous branches 
and no fewer than 100,000 members. To 
the charge that the party program violated 
the national constitution, Chiang’s 
response was that the provision relating 
to inheritance had not been carried out, 
and that if it were put into effect, it 
would be done on a voluntary basis. 

This episode ended favorably for the 
party although it planted the seeds for the 
party split which was to take place 
shortly. The Minister for the Interior 
had a talk with Chiang and afterwards, 
the negative evaluation was cancelled. 
Enroute home from Peking in August, 
however, Chiang was arrested and jailed 
in Hankow. After vigorous protests from 
various quarters, he was released, and 
Vice-President Li Yuan-hung apologized, 
but the event illustrated the precarious 
status of the movement. 

The real problems, however, were now 
internal. The controversy over registra- 
tion caused the anarchist-socialist dif- 
ferences to rise to the surface. Any 
steps in the direction of transforming the 
Chinese Socialist Party into a party 
seeking political office, operating within 
the parliamentary arena, were in total 
violation of anarchist precepts. On 
October 25, a party conference to com- 
memorate the founding of the party was 
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held. I: was announced that some 400 
branches were now in operation, with 
approximately 200,000 members. The 
streneth of the anarchists was indicated 
by the fact that a resolution was passed 
at this meeting to the effect that the party 
advocated ‘“‘pure socialism” within the 
bounds of the law.” Efforts at com- 
promise did not suffice, however, and 
immediately thereafter, the anarchists 
split off to form a separate group labelled 
simply the Socialist Party. In their 
solicitation of members, they announced 
‘that the Chinese Socialist Party was 
“neither horse nor ass,” and urged those 
who had been “fooled or confused” 
by that party to join a group subscribing 
to “pure socialism.” *? 

Chiang was now forced to acknow- 
ledge that both anarchists and national 
socialists were bolting his party, but he 
defended his position with vigor. ‘Our 
party is not prepared to seek the destruc- 
-tion of the government like the anarchists, 
he asserted; nor is it prepared to 
make the state the primary base for 
socialism. as are the national socialists. 
Socialism should be rooted in the in- 
dividual at one end, and related to the 
world in its widest dimensions at the 
opposite end.” As he advanced his 
position. however, it still appeared to be 
an uneasy compromise between anarchist 
and state socialist themes. The party was 
prepared to work within the system, 
Chiang asserted, compromising in an 
effort tc achieve concrete results (and to 
avoid suppression). 
as the ultimate source of harmonious 
politics, but as long as the state existed, 
law was inevitable. “Ideally, taxes and 
duties of all types should be abolished, 
but since governmental finances required 
these, we favor concentration upon a 
single tax, the land tax. Armaments 


Law had its defects 


should be totally eliminated, but all 
that we can do is to make our position on 
this issue clear, and since there are basic 
disagreements, advocate arms limitation. 
None of the positions which we take, 
asserted Chiang, challenges the existence 
of the state.”?° 

In November 1912, in an effort to 
bring more cohesion, the leader issued a 
lengthy statement spelling out CSP 
members’ commitments and obligations, 
aimed at tightening party discipline.?? 
Chiang sought to remedy the internal 
divisions by moving toward a greater 
measure of authoritarianism. He insisted 
that the program set forth by the party 
had attracted a huge membership, and it 
was an obligation on the part of all 
members to obey the party platform 
faithfully. Regulations could be changed, 
but not basic principles, and to criticize 
these was to declare war on oneself and 
one’s fellow members. Since the party 
constituted a unit, moreover, the minority 
had to obey the majority, and every one 
had the obligation to report occurrences 
affecting party welfare to the appropriate 
officers, with recalcitrant members being 
impeached if necessary. 

Propaganda, Chiang argued, was an 
extremely vital matter since the party was 
built upon the premise that the immediate 
goal was not to seize executive or legisla- 
tive power (as in the case of many other 
socialist parties), but rather to influence 
and change Chinese society. Once this 
latter goal was achieved, the former two 
objectives would be more or less auto- 
matically reached, but success in changing 
Chinese society required massive educa- 
tional-propagandistic efforts.°*° 

Socialism, Chiang continued, was 
based on the principle of collective leader- 
ship, and the Chinese Socialist Party was 
still in an experimental stage. Everyone 
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should cooperate in study and mutual 
affection, uniting with those superior in 
knowledge, teaching those inferior. Since 
the party found its roots in the individual, 
it did not recognize the family, advocating 
freedom in love, equality in education 
and “public rights’ with regard to in- 


heritance. By these three means, the 
traditional family system could be 
destroyed. But such measures would 


take time, and one must commence by 
building effective public institutions since 
without these, it would be impossible to 
move away from the old family priorities. 
“Negatively,” said Chiang, “we must dis- 
courage marriage — then families would 
disappear naturally.” But he concluded 
this section by making it clear that as 
long as the family institution existed, 
parents had an obligation to rear their 
children properly, and children were 
required to obey their parents. Freedom 
in love, moreover, should not be used 
to advance evil motivations such as 
jealousy, or to obtain money. 

In the final section of his statement, 
Chiang compared and contrasted his 
movement with other political and 
religious movements. Jesus, he noted, 
had preached for thirty years, and 
acquired only twelve disciples. It was 
after he had been nailed to the cross that 
he became famous. Confucius guided 
3,000 students by means of 72 good 
assistants and after he died, his principles 
lived forever. But socialism, in contrast, 
was not the thought of an individual 
prophet or teacher. It was the thought 
of the common people. Thus, after only 
one year, the Chinese Socialist Party had 
400 branches and 300,000 members. 
“We are not fighting against society”, he 
concluded, “but we have the magnetic 
power to attract people, and sooner or 
later, we shall succeed.””*! 


When Yuan suppressed the anarchists 
in December, 1912, Chiang wrote the 
president a letter of protest.’ The 
anarchists did indeed claim to be pre- 
paring for revolution, he admitted, but 


they had not taken actions disturbing the 


social order. Hence, one should ignore 
their rhetoric. Many individuals in 
Europe and America freely advocated 
anarchism and communism, Chiang 
continued, and in China, “I was the 
first to do so.” Yet he himself had come 
to the conclusion that while it had very 
lofty purposes and superior theoretical 
premises, anarchism probably could not 
be realized. On such an issue, however, 


_ research was necessary and government 


should not restrict freedom of speech 
and press. Chiang ended with a challenge 
that was soon to be taken up. “If you 
really want to trace the origins of the 
‘pure socialist movement,’ then I am the 
one, and I would be willing to sacrifice 
myself in place of that party.”*° 

Shortly thereafter, Chiang who had 
been having eye trouble, announced that 
he was leaving for the north, and party 
affairs would be left in the hands of Pai 
Pin-chou. Throughout early 1913, 
problems were reported, both intraparty 
quarrels and assaults from outside. The 
Sung Chiao-jen assassination proved to be 
a watershed. Immediately after the 
murder, a special party meeting was 
held in Shanghai, with a series of tele- 
grams being sent to Yuan demanding that 
he order the court to disclose all of the 
evidence, and also calling for his resigna- 
tion. Additional messages were sent in 
the name of the party to the parliament 
calling for the impeachment of the 
government.** 

On May 1, 1913, the CSP observed 
International Labor Day in Shanghai, 
with about 3,000 people attending a 
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symposium. Chiang who was present for 
the occasion, spoke on the origins and 
meaning of Labor Day and reiterated the 
CSP pclicies. A representative of the 
Labor Party, Shen Chou-yu, also spoke, 
as did a British socialist whose remarks 
were translated.2> Others made short 
speeches, and Chiang closed the meeting 
with a sharp denunciation of the Yuan 
government, terming it “illegal” and 
calling for socialists to find “a suitable 
solution” to the present political 
malaise. *° 

A few days later, on May 5, the party 
addressed a message to Vice President Li, 
urging action to stem prevailing trends. 
The Sung affair, foreign loans, the rising 
militarism practiced by the government 
and various other ills, proclaimed the 
party, were producing sentiments in many 
provinces for separatism and revolution. 
A resori to force would be disastrous for 
China, tut it could only be prevented if 
resolute measures were taken. Calling 
Li “a hero of the Republic and one in 
possession of an important post,” the 
statement called upon him to remain 
neutral, and to help avoid conflict.” 

Meanwhile, one party member, Li 
Chao-huan, currently in New York, 
promised to report on the place and time 
of the Socialist International meeting, 
and forwarded many Western socialist 
publicat:ons to party headquarters, most 
of which “favored Marx.’°® Subse- 
quently, a letter from the British socialist 
who had addressed the May Day rally 
indicated that the CSP would secure 
recognition from the 2nd International 
and invited the party to send delegates 


to the meeting in the fall of 1914. _ 


Katayama Sen also wrote saying that as 
a correspondent of the international 
socialist movement, he was eager to 
know the details concerning the party 


and Mr. Chiang.°? 

After the Sung affair, however, and 
the strong anti-Yuan stand taken by the 
party, the government showed scant 
sympathy for CSP activities. The 
governor of Chekiang ordered party 
branches in that province dissolved, 
charging that the fourth and seventh 
provisions of the party program called for 
the carrying out of communism.*° And 
with the advent of the “second revolu- 
tion” in mid-1913, the final blow was 
struck. The Chinese Socialist Party was 
banned along with the Kuomintang.*! 
Chiang had been treated as a radical 
after May, and he was now accused 
of being in contact with “Russian 
anarchists” and jeopardizing world peace. 

In point of fact, the Chinese Socialist 
Party had always had contact with 
assorted foreign socialists. Some had 
spoken at party meetings, a few had 
even joined the party as members, and the 
movement was seeking to widen its 
foreign contacts by early 1913, as we have 
seen. Chiang, moreover, had earlier 
interested himself in the issue of China’s 
“frontier regions.” In an article written 
in January 1913, after the Mongolian 
issue between China and Russia had 
erupted, Chiang had advocated internal 
autonomy for such regions as Sinkiang, 
Tibet and- Mongolia within the Chinese 
Republic — with these areas to be rec- 
ognized by all foreign nations as ‘‘neutral 
zones,” and with socialists being allowed 
to experiment with their programs 
there.*2 Chiang came under rigorous 
criticism for these proposals from certain 
sources, being charged with seeking to 
take advantage of a national emergency 
for his own political purposes. Other 
members of the party, moreover, had 
opted for participation in the “second 
revolution,” including the head of the 
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Peking branch, Chen Chi-lung, who was 
executed in August.*9 

Chiang left China immediately after 
the dissolution order and went to the 
United States.*4 For a time, he taught in 
the Oriental Languages Department of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and 
subsequently, he was employed in the 
Oriental Department of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. He was not 
to return to China until 1920. Under 
prevailing conditions, the Chinese 
Socialist Party quickly disappeared as an 
organization along with other anti 
government parties. 

While Chiang K’ang-hu was to go 
through various political stages before 
his death (and perhaps because of this, 
has been largely ignored or severely 
castigated by scholars of Chinese 
socialism), he and his movement were 
important to the status of Chinese 
socialism on the eve of World War I*. 
Chiang was one of the first individuals to 
lecture on socialism publicly in the 
nation, and he was also one of the 
pioneers in seeking to connect the move- 
ment to emancipate the Chinese woman 
and bring sex equality to education 
to a political movement within China. 
Indeed his radical approach to issues 
relating to the Chinese family was akin to 
that of the earlier anarchists and also 
K’ang Yu-wei, but in tieing it into a 
public movement espousing socialism, he 
presaged the communists by a decade. 
Like many who wanted the moderniza- 
tion of China, Chiang and his associates 
saw the key problem as rooted in Chinese 
society more than in the Chinese state as 
such. In their view, the primary target, 
therefore, had to be such basic institu- 
tions as the family, education and land 
policies. In this, they epitomized the 
essence of Chinese radicalism, and served 


as a link between the students of an 
earlier era and the communists of later 
times. 

Yet the Chinese Socialist Party did 
not disavow the necessity of government 
and the state. On this issue — and on 
many related ones — Chiang and his 
party seemed to stand midway between 
the anarchists and the so-called national 
socialists, with a considerable amount 
of confusion prevailing. In part, this 
stemmed from a conscious effort initially 
to encompass all branches of socialism. 
The scrutiny of members and the dis- 
cipline imposed upon them were lax at 
first. But this was not merely the result 
of casualness or indifference. The original 
party program revealed an effort to bridge 
the differences among anarchists, 
Marxian-type socialists and social 
democrats whether of the national social- 
ist or some other variety. The decision 
for example, not to engage in overt 
political activities such as campaigning 
for election or seeking administrative 
power while at the same time not dis- 
avowing the need for government was 
one example. 

Another was the attempt to use 
Georgism to resolve the issues of taxes 
and equitable land policies, yet adding the 
concept of public acquisition of inheri- 
tances. The problem lay in the fact that 
an effort was being made to reconcile 
basically irreconcilable forces. 

Powerfully built into Chinese culture 
was an ambivalence toward power, 
especially on the part of the intelligentsia. 
On the one hand, the Confucian tradition 
dealt with man in society, and the 
necessity for an activist approach to 
politics, combined with a strong sense of 
the hierarchical character of the social 
order and the differentials in talent as 
well as status, all demanding the tutelage 
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(and disciplining) of the lower by the 
higher within an essentially collectivist 
system. On the other hand, Taoism and 
many other traditional values represented 
the distrust of power, especially power 
too concentrated and held too long in 
the same hands. Man outside and in some 
respects, liberated from society — this 
was a legacy to which the anarchists and 
similarly minded individuals could appeal, 
seeking to advance its explicit or implicit 
concepts. of individualism, egalitarianism 
and simplicity — and extreme reaction 
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confining edifice that was represented by 
the Confucian state. 

It was not easy for Chinese socialism 
to choose an existing model or construct 
a new one, given these diverse heritages — 
heritages brought to life by China’s urgent 
problems and the stimuli posed by 
Western socialism. The Chinese Socialist 
Party mirrored the problem, and if its 
efforts to comprise or fuse the major 
streams failed, those efforts — along with 


. the splits which quickly ensued — were a 


faithful reflection of the times. 
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themes. 

For the program, see Ibid., November 8, 1911, p. 3. 

The December 1 issue of MLP carried an advertisement saying that Chinese Socialist Party head- 
quarters was ready to receive members, with applicants to call on Sundays, 10 am to 12 noon. 
Regular meetings were to be held on the first Sunday of every month, colloquia to be held on the 
second and fourth Sundays. Members were required tọ sign an oath of support, and also to pay 
monthly dues, which undoubtedly accounted for the fact that many more people attended 
meetings than were party members. 

For a contemporary Chinese Marxist critique of the party program, see Hsia. Liang-tsai, “A 
Preliminary Discussion of the Chinese Socialist Party During the Early Republic Years,” Lishi 
Jiaoxue {History Teaching), No. 4, April 1980, pp. 39-43. (Published by the Society for the 
Teaching of Hsitory , Tianjin). i 

Hsia criticizes the economic aspects of the party program as falling short of “scientific socialism,” 
since these did not deal with the issue of ownership of the means of production, regarding 
property as the “most basic requirement” of a social revolution. Such a notion, asserts Hsia, 
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was derived from a combination of anarchism and Saint Simonism, with the addition of “the 
American capitalist economist, Henry George.” Hsia then proceeds to quote Marx-and Lenin on 
Geozge. Georgian ideas, said Marx, were “the last attempt to rescue capitalism,” and Lenin added, 
“sit was a product of the capitalist era, and basically counter-revolutionary.” 

Thai. seems to settle Henry George for Hsia, although he seeks to protect Sun to a limited extent, 
noting that Sun’s espousal of Georgism earlier was considered “quite advanced for the times,” 
sinc2 it sould clear the way for capitalism. Chiang’s concepts, however, “were aimed at improving 
and preserving the semi-colonial and semi-feudalist status quo.” 

See MLP, January 1, 1912, p. 3. Sun also told Chiang that on his latest trip to the West, he had 
purchased a number of the most recent books on socialism, and he hoped that they could be 
translated by some party members who understood socialist doctrines so that they would be 
avaiable for propaganda work. 

Ibid., January 12,1912, p.8. 

The electic quality of the Chinese Socialist Party is illustrated by a vignette published in the 
Marzh 7, 1912 MLP regarding a meeting of the Hai-an party branch. At five o’clock, just as the 
meeting was adjourning, one Tsui Hsu-ho happened to pass by, and was persuaded by a friend to 
join the organization. The article went on to identify him as one of the “big capitalists” of the 
area. 

In Chengtu, Szechuan, a branch of the famed secret society, Ko Lao Hui (Elder Brother Society), 
having been ordered disbanded, transformed itself into a Chinese Socialist Party unit. Ibid., 
Marzh 31,1912, p. 2. 

Letier from a reader, Ibid., April 4, 1912, p. 2. 

Editor’s column, Ibid., April 6, 1912, p. 2. 

Ibia. The next day, the editor noted that since the Chinese Socialist Party favored only the 
nationalization of inherited properties, his criticisms were not directed at them on this score. 

Ibia., June 10, 1912, p.8. 

In < letter addressed to Governor T’an, a socialist party representative protested the closure of 
the party branch and school vigorously, pointing out that President Sun had gone “all over the 
nation advocating socialism.” Thus, suspension signified that President Sun was the original 
criminal, he added. Jbid., June 13, 1912. p. 8. Later, it was admitted that the facts were 
complicated. The military and certain local individuals had “misunderstood” the party program, 
but also, some party members had been swindlers, taking money for personal use. T’an apologized 
after consultations, saying the arrests were committed by ignorant soldiers, and it was he who 
had ordered the five party representatives moved to the provincial court from military jurisdiction. 
Ear_ier, their execution had been threatened. They were subsequently released. 

“A Letter to President Yuan from Chiang K’ang-hu,” Ibid, July 30, 1912, p. 8. It should be noted 
tha: Yuan had once expressed agreement with George’s single tax concept and promised to carry 
it oat. 

Ibic., August 2,1912,p.8. 

See “Report on the 2nd Joint Meeting,” Ibid., October 30, 1912, p. 8. Fifty-eight to sixty-one 
delegates attended at various times, with Chiang serving as chairman. Among the other resolutions 
to de sent to the national parliament were those removing restrictions on suffrage; general and 
equal education to boys and girls; a single tax on land; an heavy inheritance tax; abolition of the 
death penalty; armaments limitations; protective labor legislation; abolition of concubinage; and 
lim.ts on prostitution. As can be seen, most of these proposals had a socialist, not an anarchist 
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thrust despite the statement supportive of “pure socialism.” 

It was also agreed to join the 2nd International, and to translate party regulations into Esperanto, 
forwarding them to all foreign socialist parties. 

For the new party’s announcement and program, see Ibid., November 12, 1912, p. 12. Its pledge 
was to wipe out classes, abolishing poverty and riches (“carrying out communism”) nobility and 
slavery (“respecting the individual”), and intelligence and ignorance (“equal education”). It also 
called for the abolition of nation, family and religion, thereby removing the bonds of territory, 
relatives and superstition. Finally, it proposed three types of activities: advocating (propagandi- 
zing via magazines, books, and newspapers); destroying (eliminating powerholders and preparing 
for world revolution); and constructing (nurseries, schools, hospitals, parks and homes for the 
poor). 

Rules for members included not serving in political office or joining political parties; not to be 
soldiers or policemen; not to believe in religion; not to use a family name; and not to marry — 
those who were married, should be divorced under mutual agreement. (!) 

A communication bureau (the hated word headquarters was net used) was to be located in 
Shanghai with branches elsewhere, and anyone was free to serve as chairman or organizational 
worker of any branch. | l 

See Chiang Kang-hu, “Declaration of the Chinese Socialist Party,” Ibid., November 3, 1912, 
p. 12. 

For Chiang’s proclamation, see Chiang K’ang-hu, “The Commitments of Members of the Chinese 
Socialist Party,” in Ibid., November 17, 19, 21,22, 23,26, 1912, p.8. 

Ibid., November 20, 1912, p. 8. 

Ibid., November 26, 1912, p. 8. 

Chiang’s letter to Yuan is in bid., December 10, 1912, p.8. 

Ibid., p.8. 

The texts of these messages are contained in bid., April 29, 1913, p. 8, May 15, 1913, p. 10, 
and May 16, 1913,p. 8. | 

Some information on the Labor Party is given in an article written by a foreign socialist who had 
studied this and similar groups in China. According to him, the party was organized by a man 
named Wen, a mechanic employed in the Shanghai government arsenal. The party program was 
directed wholly at improvements in worker education and employment conditions, with no 
mention of an ideological position. He asserted that Wen was styled “general commander” of the 
party and under him were “captains,” one male and one female for each trade. The party re- 
portedly helped in the strike of Shanghai silversmiths in late 1912, but afterward, Wen was 
persuaded by “one of the political spies of the government” to espouse a plan for an arsenal 
workers’ revolt, and when the attack took place, he was caught, sent to Peking for trial and 
executed, ending the Chinese Labor Party, See “Ajax,” “Reaction in China” International 
Socialist Review, Vol. XIV , No. 6, December 1913, pp. 346-349. 

MLP, May 2, 1913, p. 4. 

Ibid., May 5, 1913, p. 8. 

Ibid., May 10,1913, p.8. 

Ibid., June 13,1913, p. 81. 

Once again, party spokesmen insisted that the commitment of the party was to conduct a 
propaganda campaign, not to engage in political action and that therefore, it was not a threat 
but in any case, all proposals were advanced either on the basis of voluntary contributions 
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(inheritance) or legislation to be passed by the parliament (the single tax). The party was not 
seek-ng to overthrow the government, nor to deny its right of existence. Ibid., June 20, 1913, 
p. 10. 

For the presidential mandate ordering the dissolution of the CSP on the score that it was 
connected with foreign socialists and anarchists and had tried to ee disturbances in the north, 
see (VCH, August 16, 1913, p. 530. 

For details, see Wu Hsiang-hsiang, “Chiang K’ang-hu and the Chinese Socialist Party,” in Wu 
Hsiang-hsiang (ed.), Chung-kuo hsien-tai shih ts‘ung k'an (Collective Works on Contemporary 
Chirese History), Vol. II, Taipei, 1960, pp. 51-59 (pp. 60-62). 

Eight years later, when he visited Lenin in Moscow in 1921, Chiang was to make roughly the same 
proposal with regard to Outer Mongolia. 

“Ajax” who indicates that he and another foreign socialist had been invited to speak at CSP 
meetings, wrote that Chen Chi-lung was a youth of 28 years, quiet and well-spoken, and that the 
charzes against him were that he was a member of the Chinese Socialist Party which had objectives 
the same as the Nihilist Party of Russia, and that he had been in communication with foreign 
anarchists. See “Ajax,” op. cit., p. 347. 

“Ajex” who regarded the Chinese Socialist Party as gravely lacking in certain fundamental socialist 
principles, asserted that there was suspicion that Chiang K’ang-hu had received government money 
for some consideration prior to his departure since it was “well known” that he had no money — 
but ne added that it was not known whether such a suspicion was well-founded. bid., p. 348. 
Both Nationalist and Communist scholars have been harsh on Chiang. Hsia defines Chiang’s 
approach as a mixture of reactionary socialism and anarchism which served as “a tool to maintain 
the semi-colonial and semi-feudal state.” Hsia, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

Wu Hsiang-hsiang, the Kuomintang historian, asserts that Chiang totally failed to understand the 
real meaning of socialism and communism, and yet became an early propagandist for the 
communist movement in China. Wu, op. cit., p. 67. 


The Roles of Buddhism in Thai Life 


Banphot Virasai 


INTRODUCTION 


Thailand has been Known by various 
epithets such as “land of the free,” 
“Venice of the East,” and “land of the 
yellow robes.” The last one vividly 
describes the religion most widely es- 
poused by the Thai populace. 

Thai history is normally divided into 
four main periods, namely, Sukhothai, 
Ayutthaya, Thonburi and Rattanakosin 
periods. Sukhothai period dates back to 
700-800 years ago. From the 18th 
Buddhist century during the Sukhothai era 
up to the present time or Rattanakosin 


era most Thais have accepted Buddhism ` 


as their religion. Out of the total popula- 
tion of about 48 million in 1981 some 
95 percent declare themselves to be 
Buddhists mostly of the Hinayana (or 
Theravada) school. The latest available 
statistics (1979) show that there are over 


27,000 Wats (Buddhist monasteries) all — 


over the 72 administrative provinces of 
the Thai kingdom. The number of 
ordained monks varies, however, with the 
time of the year. During the Buddhist 
lent lasting 3 months, between July and 
October, the number of monks stands 
the highest, normally around 220,000. 
In addition, there is a large number of 


novices, who are usually of tender age, 
between 7-19 years old, upholding only 
10 silas (Rules of Conduct prescribed by 
the Buddha) in contradistinction to the 
227 silas as applicable to those in the 
Buddhist monkhood readily identifiable 
by their shaven heads, measured manners 
and the yellow robes, together with 
their monasteries or Wats have played 
significant roles in Thai life for over 
700 years. The roles in educational, 
economic and socio-cultural spheres are 
described below in a nutshell. 


EDUCATIONAL SPHERE 


In the past monks made important. 
contributions in the domain of education. 
First, schools were set up within the 
compound of a Wat. In addition to their 
religious duties, monks taught the so- 
called 3 R’s, i.e., reading, writing and 
arithmetic, as well as other subjects, to 
local youngsters. These Wat schools — 
were distributed all over the country. 
They were operated at very minimal 
cost, since monks accepted no payment. 
During the reign of King Chulalonkorn 
(Rama V) formal education was in- 
troduced to Thailand. Government 
schools were set up one by one outside 
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the Wat compound. As the years passed 
by, existing Wat schools have gradually 
been taken over by the Ministry of 
Education. Monks have played a less 
and less active role in formal education. 
Professional teachers have been trained. 
They have gradually replaced “monk 
teachers.” Buddhist monks taught 
fewer and fewer subjects. The last subject 
which tkey were allowed by Ministry 
officials <o teach is “‘civics and ethics.” 
Now the:r role as teacher in the formal 
educatioral system of the country has 
virtually ended. But the legacy remains 
concretely as witnessed by a large number 
of school buildings within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Education or other 
governmental authorities stand within the 
Wat compounds. The names of so many 
schools, well recognized for their high 
scholastic standards, are reminiscent of 
the active roles of Buddhist monks in 
times past. They were known by such 
discription as “Wat so and so School.” 

At present many education-minded 
Buddhist monks are still constructing 
schools. They may literally build school 
structures themselves or they may hire 
construction firms. The money comes 
from donations to pay for construction 
as well as operating costs. Teaching 
is conducted in accordance with the 
approved curriculum. Pupils are normally 
admitted free of charge. 

Due to the evef-increasing costs 
involved in the day-to-day operations, 
many Buddhist monks feel it necessary 
to turn over the schools they have built 
and have already operated for a few years 
to the government. They are, however, 
contented, feeling that they have somehow 
contributed educationally to the country. 


ECONOMIC SPHERE 


In economic matters Buddhism as 


practiced in Thailand has played certain 
beneficial roles. First, there are many 
Buddhist teachings which give practical 
advice regarding how to maintain an 
economically viable and decent house- 
hold. The Buddha taught that for a 
layman to become successful, economi- 
cally or otherwise, he must follow the 
four rules of conduct (Fourfold Path 
Toward Success or, in Pali, the Fourfold 
Iddhipada) e.g., to work hard and pay 
constant attention to whatever one is 
doing. Buddhism does not place great 
emphasis on economic achievement but 
Buddhist teachings can be made appli- 
cable or serviceable to economic develop- 
ment. l 

By and large, Buddhist monks do not 
enjoin the people into feverish economic 
activities. Their teachings tend to give 
weight to the moderate way of life. 
Economic gains may be pursued but not 
as an overriding goal. 

One essence of Buddhism is the 
emphasis on the “middle way.” But this 
does not necessarily impede the path 
toward economic development. 

In addition to the teachings related 
to economic activities, | Buddhist 
monasteries, particularly in the rural 
areas, do give practical lessons which 
augment the skills or knowledge useful 
for laymen and monks. The skills may be 
herbal medicine, carpentry, construction 
techniques, painting, and other crafts- 
manship. Usually by necessity, not by 
choice, the abbot of a certain Wat 
has to supervise the construction of a 
Wat school building or a Wat meeting 
hall. Many abbots undertake the task 
themselves so that labor cost would be 
actually nil. Thus those who intend to 
stay in monkhood for a brief period, 
say, 2-3 years, do get practical experience 
in construction techniques. Many laymen 
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are indebted to their sojourn as monk in 
a Wat for some other skills. They may 
have learnt carpentry, painting of build- 
ings or even sculpturing, and other crafts. 
These skills are, needless to say, useful 
for their livelihood. 


BUDDHISM AND ASPECTS 
OF THAI LIFE 


Buddhism which comprises Buddhist 
creeds and practices is involved in the 
life of most Thai people as follows: 

Firstly, every morning, starting from 
around six until seven, monks in their 
yellow robes are seen walking with their 
bowl to receive alms from the people. 
The alms given early in the morning are 
foodstuffs for breakfast and lunch. 
(Buddhist monks in Thailand eat only 
two meals a day.) Almsgiving is done 
by the very young, the young, the old and 
the very old alike. Very young children 
normally have their first encounter with 
Buddhism through religious almsgiving. 
The practice of almsgiving helps, among 
other things, inculcate the spirit of 
charity. For many people the practice 
of almsgiving is repeated day after day, 
month after month and year after year, 
i.e. from very young to ripe old age. 

Secondly, Buddhism gets involved in 
Thai life from the very beginning to the 
end, or, as one usually says, from cradle 
to grave. When a child is born, parents, 
particularly those in the rural areas, go 
to a monk to ask for advice as to the 
naming of the new-born. The name 
should be correct linguistically and should 
have good meanings. 

When a Thai reaches the age which is 
regarded as the completion of the five 
cycles (each lasting 12 years) merit 
making is done either at a Wat or at 
his or her house. In the latter case, monks 


are invited to come to his or her house, 
either very early in the morning or late in 
the morning. If it is very early monks 
are invited to have breakfast. If it is 
late in the morning normally at 10.00 
a.m., they are invited to have lunch 
(It is the Buddha’s injunction that monks 
cannot have any meal after noontime). 
At either occasion monks would chant 
the “mantra, i.e., reciting religious 
teachings in Pali. Such recitation is 
considered to be “auspicious” to those 
who listen to it or who do the. recitation 
themselves, 

When one comes to the end of his 
or her life, his or her body would be 
temporarily kept at a Wat. During the 
first seven days (more or less up to the 
relatives of the dead) religious ceremonies 
would be performed. When the time 
comes for cremation, it also takes place. 
at a Wat. Even after cremation portions 
of the remains may be kept in an urn or 
a small stupa in a Wat. 


SOCIAL WELFARE ROLES 
OF BUDDHIST MONKS 


The Buddha taught that one should 
have Metta and Karuna, plus a host of 
other virtues. Metta is the wish that 
others enjoy happiness. Karuna is the 
wish that others are devoid of un- 
happiness or unpleasantness in life. 
Perhaps mainly out of these two ethical 
tenets, numerous Buddhist monks are 
engaged actively in social welfare matters. 

A very well-known social welfare 
activity relates to the therapy of drug 
addicts by a monk in Saraburi province 
in central Thailand. That monk, together 
with his assistants, has taken pains to 
find herbal cure and therapeutic methods 
which are more than 70 per cent effective 
in curing drug addiction. The monk 
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has to sacrifice a great deal since the 
therapy involves several kinds of expenses, 
e.g., the cost of locating curative plants 
or reducing herbal medicines, the cost 
of construction and upkeep of small 
cottages or residence halls for these 
addicts under treatment, the cost of 
meals foz the patients and the cost of 
paying assistants in the therapeutic 
processes To be sure, donations some- 
times come in, but not at a commensurate 
rate with the demand. The Magasaysay 
Award Committee did recognize the noble 
effort of this monk and conferred on him 
the Award on Humanitarian Service 
about seven years ago. The award carried 
with it a purse of some US$10,000. 
The amount has subsequently been 
further used for the cause of the drug 
cure. 

The ebove example is just one among 
literally hundreds of monks who are 
engaged one way or another in the health 
care of the people. Certain monks 
specialize in curing or in trying to cure 
certain other diseases or affectations, 
e.g. sinus, leprosy, cancer, or even rabies. 

Buddhist monks do not take care of 
physical illnesses only. They do also 
perform excellent services for those who 
feel unhappy, suffering nervous disorders 
or mental breakdown. When people 
feel unhappy they may go to a Wat to 
find som2 peace of mind. They may not 
go to see anybody. They may just sit or 
walk arcund within. the compound of 
the Wat. The serene atmosphere could 
already perform miracles. Some may not 
go into the main structure of the Wat, 
i.e., where the principal Buddha statue 
is housed. They just go in and pay 
homage to the image seeking solace there- 
from. Some may go to a monk, normally 
a senior one, to seek advice on possible 
wayouts for their problems. 


WAT AS STOREHOUSE 


In rural areas some villagers feel 
insecure in keeping their valuable prop- 
erties, e.g, antiques. They turn to a 
village Wat seeking the permission of the 
abbot to store those things there. 

A Thai Wat does not only keep 
Villagers’ properties as a bank’s safe 
deposit box. It is also a storehouse of 
documents or artifacts of historical 
significance. Old records were kept not 
on paper but on palm-leaves. It has 
been a common practice for hundreds 
of years that monks write Pali words 
for Buddhist teachings on a string of 
palm-leaves. While giving a sermon, 
particularly when Pali text is mentioned, © 
the monk will read from palm-leaves 
which are strung together into a foldable 
bunch. Such palm-leaves have also been 
used to record historical events or stories 
of ancient kingdoms of Thai city-states. 

A Wat is normally replete with 
Buddha images. Some Buddha images 
are very huge, standing over 5 meters tall, 
while most are of moderate size of some 
10 inches in height. These comprise the 
first category of Buddha images, i.e. 
mainly for public veneration. There is 
also a second kind of Buddha images. 
They are much smaller, normally of the 
size of a baht coin (a little bit bigger than 
a US quarter coin). Such images are 
much more numerous. They have been 
crafted in various designs, often reflecting 
the belief or value of a particular period. 
The second category of Buddha images 
can be easily seen at the neck of practi- 
cally all Thai Buddhists where a chain, 
made of gold, silver or stainless metal, 
is hung. Such images are meant to remind 
one of the teachings of the Buddha. 
Also for a large number of people, they 
are meant to serve as amulets or charms, 
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e.g., for good luck and to keep away 
evil. 

Both categories of images in large 
numbers are kept in a Wat. By studying 
the design and other aspects of these 
images one gains insight into the social 

life of the Thais throughout their history. 


WAT AS AN INN. 
AND A DORMITORY 


In olden times inns or hotels were 
non-existent. Travellers who went from 
one village to another did not have a 
place to stay overnight, unless they had 
a friend or a relative in the area. Thus 
they frequently turned to an abbot, 
seeking his permission to stay in a Wat. 

At the present time there is in certain 
provinces an annual festival where tens of 
thousands of people from all walks of 
life and from all over the country come in 
throngs. This is the Songrant festival, 
held around the 15th of April, at the 
height of the hot season in Thailand. 


The popular place is Chiang Mai province. 


in northern Thailand. Due to the large 
number of visitors, local hotels cannot 
accommodate them all. Thus accom- 
modation has to be requested from 
several local establishments, e.g., schools 
and Wats. Each Wat usually has a Sala 
Wat, i.e. meeting hall with no walls. Sala 
Wats can accommodate a number of 
participants in the Songrant festival. 
In return for the hospitality of the Wat, 
the visitors may give donations. 

Staying at a Wat in such a fashion is 
a seasonal event. There is, however, 
another kind of service that a Wat 
performs for the Buddhist populace. 
Many people in the rural areas prefer to 
have their sons and daughters educated 
in a secondary school or a college which 
is located in the provincial capital or in 


Bangkok. For sons they have the choice 
of having them stay in the house of a 
relative, a Wat or a dormitory. It is 
possible for a pupil or a student to stay in 
a Wat if the parents or guardians are well 
acquainted with the abbot or a senior 
monk. Boys who stay in a Wat normally 
help with necessary chores, e.g. cleaning 
and carrying. Each Wat can accommodate 
only a certain number of these boys. 
Yet due to the large number of Wats 
within a big city like Bangkok, thousands 
of boys get a chance to attend schools 
or colleges at minimal costs. Needless to 
say, Buddhist monasteries serving as 


domitories for pupils and students have 


performed a useful service for the edu- 
cational opportunities of a large number 
of young Thai citizens through the years. 


WAT AND 
GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


A Wat in a village usually has a 
meeting hall and a large playground. 


- The district unit of the Royal Thai 


Government may make use of the hall for 
the meeting of district functionaries and 
village headmen. The playground may be 
used on several occasions, e.g. the meeting 
of government officials and villagers, 
parliamentary elections and conscription. 
Health officers may also use the play- 
ground to give vaccination to the people. 
Besides, Ministry of Trade officials may 
make use of the Wat playground as a 
station for buying rice at a guaranteed 
price or as a distribution point for selling 
certain commodities at a specially low 
price. 


WAT AS 
SOCIO-CULTURAL CENTER 


A Wat is very functional in practically 
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all aspects of Thai life, particularly in 
the villag2s. In the late afternoon when 
they are free, some village youths would 
gather ard play games, such as Takraw 
or football on the Wat compound. Some 
may practice bicycling on the playground. 
Parents would bring along their small 
children to play in the Wat compound. 
A Wat i; thus a recreational place for 
villagers. This function is much less 
conspicuous in the urban areas. In 
Bangkok many people regularly go to a 
Wat, but not for recreational or social 
purpose. Oftener than not, they go there 
to use its parking spaces. 

A Wat is a recreational center par 
excellence during village fairs. Annually 
there are several fairs celebrating festivals, 
such as Songkrant, Loy Kratong (floating 
of banana cups), winter and New Year 
events. Fairs are normally held in the 
Wat compounds. Merchandise of various 
sorts are for sale. Games for children 
e.g. darts, ferris wheels are arranged. 
Traditioral entertainments, e.g. Likei, 
folk danzes are performed. In addition, 
there are film showing and folksong 
singing competitions. Youngsters usually 
look forward to participating in Wat 
fairs with the utmost interest. 

. Wat fairs are the places where villagers 
express their common social and cultural 
membership and esprit de corps. Their 
participazion spells their belongingness to 
a common way of life and cultural 
heritage. In southern Thailand shadow 
plays, depicting the Thai version of the 
Ramayana, are normally performed. In 
other parts of the country, music, dance, 


and plays of local variation or of local 
taste are performed. Wat fairs thus 
assist in the preservation and transmission 


of the time-honored traditions. 


In addition, certain Wats are famous 
for fine architecture, excellent sculptures 
or beautiful paintings. These are some of 
the cultural heritages upheld by the. 
Thai Wat. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Buddhism performs many roles in the 
life of the Thais. First and foremost, it 
inculcates a Buddhistic world-view. One 
of the basic tenets of Buddhism is the law 
of causation. That is, every happening 
must have a cause, explainable by either 
the past karma (deeds) or present karma. 


‘The ultimate cause of all happenings, 


particularly life problems, is anicca or 
ignorance, From ignorance sprouts 
desires. Desires, particularly in extreme 
forms, are the immediate root cause of all 
problems. Buddhism lays great stress 
upon the middle way. Perhaps it is no 
coincidence that the Thais are well- 
known for their moderate outlook. 
Significantly through Thai non-extremist 
policy during the European colonial 
expansion in the 19th century, Thailand 
was the only country that remained 
independent in Southeast Asia. 

Several other roles of Buddhism, 
especially in connection with the institu- 
tion of a Wat or Thai monastery, have 
already been enumerated. All in all, 
they portray a close relationship between 
Buddhism and the Thai way of life. 


The Origin and Development of 7z’u (Part II) 


C. Y. Hsu 
(R JKR ) 


The Chin Tartars overran the Central 
Plain toward the end of the Northern 
Sung dynasty. They stormed the capital 
Pien, captured the Emperors Hui Ch’ung 
and Ch’in Ch’ung and took them and 
their Court of some three thousand 
persons north to Wu-kuo Ch’éng. Chao 
Kou # (A.D. 1107-1187), ninth son 
of the Emperor Hui Ch’ung and brother 
to the Emperor Ch’in Ch’ung, escaped to 
Lin-an south of the Yangtze River, where 
he ascended the throne and founded the 
Southern Sung dynasty in 1127. There 
was a huge exodus of people across the 
Yangtze River to the south upon the 
advance of the Tartars. 

The invasion of the Chin Tartars 
stirred up the patriotic fervor of the 
people and their indignation and deep 
grief at the loss of their homeland and the 
death or separation of their loved ones. 
This found expression in tzu and the 
hao-fang type, or more appropriately the 
pei chuang #2 t (staunchly grievous) 
or pei lieh 3E #\ (impetuously grievous) 
type entered a new period of develop- 
ment. 

The trend of writing the yüan-yo type 
of tz’u meanwhile continued. With the 


stopping of the Tartar advance by his 
brave generals Ch’ung Tse a # (A.D. 
1059-1127), Li Kang 4 if) (A.D. 1085- 
1140), Chang Chin ## (A.D. 1097- 
1164), Han Shih-chung 4 {it Æ (died 
A.D. 1151), Liu I SIS (fL ca. A.D.1150) 
and Yo Fei ÆJ (A.D. 1103-1141) the 
Emperor Kao Ch’ung, founder of the 
Southern Sung dynasty, preferred peace 
and the comfort in Lin-an to prosecuting 
the war against the invaders and re- 
covering the lost territory. He led a life 
of luxury and enjoyment in the palaces, 
holding gorgeous festive celebrations. The 
noble and rich classes followed his 
example of living in dissipation on 
borrowed time. Tzu on the beautiful 
scenery of Kiang-nan (land south of the 
Yangtze River), the luxurious life, love, 
departure and separation, etc. were 
written in the ytian-yo style. Many 
poets wrote both the hao-fang and ytian- 
yo types of fz’u. 

Among the outstanding Southern 
Sung tz’ poets were Chu Tun-ju KS 
(ca. A.D. 1080-ca. 1175), Han Yüan-chi 
fe IC (A.D. 1118-1183), Yo Fei, Chang 
Hsiao-hsiang #27 (A.D. 1132-1169), 
Lu Yu #@Y¥# (A.D. 1154-1206), Hsin 
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Chi-chi #3 (A.D. 1140-1207), Liu 
Kuo 8438 (A.D.1154-1206) Chiang Kuei 
388 (ca. A.D. 1155-1221), Wu Wen-ying 
ays (died A.D. 1260), Liu K’o-chuang 
zE (A.D. 1187-1269), Wen Tien- 
hsiang AE (A.D. 1236-1282), Liu 
Ch’éng-wing SIZ (A.D. 1232-1297), 
and Chiang Chieh ¥ jE (fl. ca. A.D. 
1279). 

Chu Tun-ju. who lived for more 
than ninety years spent a short time in 
officialdcm and the greater part of his life 
in leisure. Most of his fz’u reflect upon 
his life of leisure. But he wrote also some 
tz’u that sing plaintively of the bad times. 
Following is one: 


x KR F WR 
BAA(LES > WENE > RE 
ABE > EE UR Gi mh o 38 MUR 
TN > MERR > ABR > RK 
RE CARB A 0 


To the Tune of Ts’ai Sang Tzu 


— At P’éng Lang Islet — 


I sail an a skiff as a stranger to Chiang- 
nan, 

Like a wandering cloud or a lone swan. 

Through a mist ten thousand 7 I look 
back with grief 

At the Central Plain with tears soaking 
my kerchief. 

The green hill stands side by side with 
the cold islet 

With maple leaves and reed roots on 
both thickly set. 

The setting sun shines upon the river 
weveless. 

The man leaving his homeland is gnawed 
by distress. 


Han Ytian-chi strongly advocated the 
recovery of the Central Plain which bad 
been overrun by the Chin Tartars. In 
1173 he was sent as an emissary to the 


Chin Tartar-occupied capital Pien. He 
wrote the following tzu expressing his 
bitterness at the Tartars’ occupation. 


FU 

RBA MAH EER 
REG hh - PEZE SDR 
REHE > PIES © SRE 
BEO GENRE o HAMRE 
> AABI o 


To the Tune of Hao Shih Chin 
— At a Bestowed Banquet in the Pien 


Capital When Hearing Music of the 
Music School — 


By the old Ning-pi Pool 

I grieved upon hearing music, 

The tunes played by the Pear Garden 

Turned my hair hoary quick. 

Finding no place to hide from spring 
SOITOW, 

The apricot flowers in the mist grow. 

The palace ditches trickle nevermore 

As if they know people sob with 
heartsore. 


Some generals of the Southern Sung 
dynasty also wrote tz’u. Among them 
Yo Fei was the most outstanding. Brave 
and patriotic, he defeated the Chin 
Tartars battle after battle and was going 
to cross to the north bank of the Yellow 
River to attack the invaders when he was 
summoned back to the capital by Ch’in 
Kuei 2848 (A.D. 1090-1155) who advo- 
cated ceding all territory north of the 
Huai River to make peace with the Chin 
Tartars. The latter concocted an accusa- 
tion of treason against Yo Fei, put him in 
prison and ordered his execution. Yo Fei 
died at the age of thirty-eight. His two 
tzu that are extant are masterpieces for 
their impassion, deep grievance and 
truthful feeling. 
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m YL E 

ARSE Blick? BRE > TK © ja 
IR > PART > He RBA o =+ 
HERS > \TRREAAA > BS 
SAS 2 4p BR > Zeke) | RD 
AS BTR > AHRR? BE 
E> BARA Wik IAL Rw 
Ai Kw K BAI o HR BUR 
EUN » BAKA o 


To the Tune of Man Chiang Hung 
(Red Flows the River) 


My angry hair bristles against my hat. 

Beyond the railing the rain stops falling. 

I lift my eyes toward the sky and vent 

My strong feeling with a loud and long 
call. 

At thirty career and fame are but dust. 

With clouds and moon I race eight 
thousand Ji. 

I mustn’t delay lest my hair should 
turn white. 

Then shall I grieve and heave deep sighs 
vainly. 

The disgrace of Ching K’ang hasn't 
been revenged. 

When shall we redress the wrongs that 
remain? 

Ride, ride the chariots in a long file; 

Roll, roll across the high Ho-lan 
Mountain. 

Hungry we eat the flesh of the Tartars; 
Thirsty we drink their blood, laughing 
and talking. . 

After we have recovered the lost land, 
We'll come to pay homage to the Great 
King. 


NN E WU 
WE ASE BOR EIR o YaTT: D 
ZE o EKA BT o ARB > 
Hey H NEB o AB ROY EUH 
ME > BARRE o DAS > 
> > WBA HE BR o 


To the Tune of Hsiao Chung Shan 


Cold crickets chirped unceasingly last 
night, . 

Breaking my dream a thousand Hi away. 

At the third watch ; 

I rose and paced the court alone and 
distrait.’ 

All was quiet. 

Outside the screen the moon was bright 
like day. 

Pl work till white-haired for honors 
and fame. 

Pines and bamboos on the ancient hilis 
grow old, 

Blocking my homeward route. 

I transmit my thoughts to the lute to 
unfold. 

But few have a musical ear. 

With strings broken who would listen 
and cheer? 


Chang Hsiao-hsiang also aired his 
patriotism in his tz’u. He modeled after 
Su Shih’s hao fang style. 
tz’u is typical of what he wrote: 


~A Woh EK 


EREZD’ HERAT. RERO 


WAH > (RAE o R | IBA 
ER > FRB IEAJ o RILE > 
fe KH > OS FH HE o BR KBE ED > YE A 
SEP > GK o ALERRS 
KL — AER > MRR” EAR o & 
RES > GRA Sl) TRE” AAR 
RRR DER > BORAT > ID i 
wo FAA BGG > PRR > AAR 
o im E> HMM - BRA? MS 
PURI > RS > RAHE o ff 
TTAB >» BERRE > Rant o 


To the Tune of Liu Chow Ko T’ou 


Grass along the long Huai River 
Grows as tall as on the frontier. 
In a darkening pall of dust 

A frosty wind blows with a whir. 
The frontier is strangely quiet. 
Recalling the past crisis, I believe 


The following 
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It has been ordained by Heaven; 

No human effort could relieve. 

The zround of Confucian scholars 

Along the Chu and Ssu strand 

Reeks of foul cattle smell. 

Acrcss the rivers is tent land. 

At sunset cattle come down the hillside 

Where guard houses stand here and 
there. 

The cshieftain’s party hunts at night 

With torches lighting up the air. 

Reec pipes and drums sound a mournful 
tune, 

Causing fear wherever they ride. 

The arrows at my waist 

And the sheathed sword laid aside 

Are dusty and rusty. 

What have I done? 

Time flits away. 

My stout heart is a vain one. 

The 2nd of year draws nigh. 

Pien stays in the foe’s hand. 

We try to appease him, 

Snuff beacons of the land 

And lay aside all arms. 

Emissaries of peace 

Run hastely back and forth. 

Difficulties increase. 

I heard the elders of the Central Plain 

Often look to the southern sphere 

For >Dlue feathered awnings and rainbow 
flags. 

Travelers who come here 

Are astir with patriotic anger 

And shed many a tear. 


Lu Yu who advocated determined 
resistance against the invaders also ex- 
pressed in his ¢tz’u intense patriotism and 
deep regret at failure to go to battle as 
in the following: 


a R fs 
Bae By SESE > DE BOR IH o Bi 
TH] > IST {Rl ae > BRAG En o PARI 
> TK > RAG o WA EB > D 
FER WW > EW © 


To the Tune of Su Chung Ch’ing 


Erstwhile I sought a marquisate ten 
thousand li away; 

Alone on horseback I guarded Liang- 
chow 

Life at the passes faded like a dream. 

My old sable coat is dust-covered now. 

Ere the Tartars are put to rout, 

My hair looks like autumnal frost. 

My bitter tears vainly stream out. 

How would I have expected in late life 

While my heart flies to the T’ien Shan 
frontier, 

I age by the riverside, far from strife? 


The following tz’u by Lu Yu has a 
sad story. He married his cousin T’ang 
Wan fi and they were deeply in love. 
But his mother did not like the daughter- 
in-law and forced him to divorce her. Out 
of filial piety he separated with her with 
great reluctance. Later both remarried. 
On a spring outing they met at the Shen 
Garden in Shaohsing, Chekiang. His 
former wife treated him to food and wine 
and he was deeply aggrieved. He wrote 
a tzu on the wall. T’ang Wan read it and 
wrote one harmonizing it. Not long after 
returning home she died of a broken 
heart. 


ALIA > Se TS» Pak AE Bo 
RAG > ATH > — BKB > Re 
HER o She Sa HH | Rinse > Awe 
Hi > RIRALIE RAE © DETER > A 
TA o LUBE EAE > SEER. > 
HoR! 

To the Tune of Ch'ai T'ou Féng 


Her soft pink hands 

Served yellow wine. 

Spring brightens the city; 
Willows by the palace wall shine. 
The eastern wind blows harsh; 
Malice set us apart. 
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With poignant grief at heart 
We’ve been apart years long. 
Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! 


Spring is bright as before 

But she looks thin and wane. 

Her rouged tears stained her kerchief 
o’er. 

The peach blossoms soon fall again. 

Ponds and news will be desolate. 

Though our sacred vows still ring true, 

We can no more communicate. 

No! No! No! 


Hsin Ch’i-chi was considered by many 
critics as the greatest tzu poet of 
Southern Sung. While other tz’u poets 
spoke of their martial ambitions in their 
imagination, he actually participated in 
the fight against the Chin Tartars. In his 
youth he rallied some two thousand men 
to join the volunteers led by Kéng Ching 
HX}i against the invaders. He later be- 
came Pacification Commissioner in 
Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsu, administering 
both civil and military affairs. But he 
fell out with those in power and lived in 
retirement in MHsin-chow f 89 (now 
Shang-yao _- # in Kiangsi). In his old 
age he became Pacification Commissioner 
in East Chekiang and magistrate of 
Chen-chiang#HiL . 


A patriotic poet, he poured out his 
strong feelings against the enemy in 
his tzu as well as the wavering and 
incompetence of the Court. In Su Shih’s 
footsteps he developed the hao-fang 
type of tz’u into a trend. His ¢tz’u are 
creative in form and realistic in substance 
for he talked of his actual experiences. 
He often includes discussion in his tz’u. 
But when there is too much discussion, 
it becomes a weakness for the tzu genre 
since it reduces its lyrical effect. 


BR kB HB LSP BE 
> EAS RR > SE ERE ŽE 
SL RIAD IRA o INS RE 
ABER o GREATER IK 3 GREER GK > H 
aT KURA AK J o 


To the Tune of Ch’ou Nu Erh 


—Written on a Wall 
on the Way to Po-shan — 


In youth I knew not the bitter taste of 
SOITOW. 

I liked to mount the high tower; 

I liked to mount the high tower. 

For a new song I pretended to speak of 
woe, 


Now snared in bitter sorrow I’ve 
become. 

I hesitate to speak of it; 

I hesitate to speak of it, 

And say instead, “What a fine cool 
autumn!” f 


RET ABRA EHE AAE 
HARKERS > SEKAS o A 
HEJETT  ATRMEH E. 
W RR ° FBE R > Sin 
REZE SHBEKTR > RG 
AER PRA o TERZE! 


To the Tune of P’o Chen Tzu 


— A Heroic Message 
to Ch’en Tung-fu — 


Drunk I trimmed the wick and looked 
at my sword. 


` Awake I heard horns blaring in relay. 


Troops camping within eight hundred 
square li 

Were distributed roast beef for the day. 

Amid frontier music played by a band 

An autumn review took place on sand 
ground. 

Steeds galloped swift like an arrow; 
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Bows twanged with a terrific sound. 

To get back the Central Plain 

Will win fame in life and death. 

Pity the white-haired man who hopes 
in. vain. 


Liu Kuo was also a patriotic poet. 
He submitted to Court a memorial for the 
recovery of the Central Plain but it was 
not aczepted. He left Lin-an and 
wandered on rivérsand lakes. Huang 
Shéng says in his Hua-an tz’u-hstian: 
“Kai-chth gZ (style of Liu Kuo) was a 
guest tc Chia-hsiian $f (style of Hsin 
Chi-chi. His tz’u are replete with ex- 
pressions of vitality for they are modeled 
after § Chia-hsiian’s”RZ » RE ZF o 
al thas > eRe Bi But he also 


wrote some romantic fz’u. 


E + A HRS 
REMIT > KM ARH: Me 
fi E3BS Go MF RWBRKE > 86 
SEHE o RRMA KAB 
BN ? IL WR Ko RK AEIE 
GW BARC DEM 0 


To the Tune of T'ang To Ling 


— On Passing 
through Wu-chang Again — 


Reed leaves lie over the whole islet. 

A shallow stream upon the cold sand 
flows. 

Tweaty years passed. I came to South 
Tower 

Again and tied my boat under the 
willows. 

‘Twil be Mid-autumn Festival 

Befo-e many a day goes by. 

Frier.d, have you ever visited 

Yellow Crane Rocks that yonder lie? 

The ancient river and hills stir up new 
SCITOW. 

I would buy cassia blossoms and bring 


along wine 
But the joy of youthful outing, 
Alas, can no longer be mine! 


Chiang K’uei, poet of both shih and 
tz’u, calligrapher and musician, traveled 
about in Han-yang, Ch’ang-sha, Wu-hsing, 
Soochow, Yang-chow and the Huai River 
valley where he stayed in the mansions 
of lords and nobles as a guest for varied 
periods of time. A man of letters, he 
knew no administration and had never 
held any official position. As a musician, 
he wrote tz’u adhering closely to tunes. 
He left the musical notations for seven- 
teen of his tzu, which are invaluable 
material for the study of Sung music. 
As he lived a comfortable life under the 
wings of potentates, he wrote mostly 
about unforgettable love. Though he 
occasionally made reference to the 
national crisis, it consisted of passing and 
not realistic remarks. 


w IN te 

HE Ac 4 Bh > TPG EE he > PRR A> EE ep 
2° BRATE’ PRA A 
WBRLAR > ROK: BRA 
Feo WIRES > AKA SH o 

ERRE? RNG BAAR CE 
AL” FESI > BERR PRR LZ 
TURDE > WUS > 45 A AR BE o 

iG SE LSS > FERIE ! 


To the Tune of Yang-chow Man 


In the famed town south of the Huai 
River 

Beside the scenic Chu-hsi Pavilion 

I got down from my horse for a brief 
rest. l 

Green grows the wheat on the fields — 
a million 

Stalks in the spring wind blowing ten 
li away. 

Tartar steeds had twice come to the 
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riverside, 

Laying waste ponds and woods. 

In all hearts hate and fear abide. 

Toward evening 

Trumpets blare in the cold 

In the empty city. 

- Should poet Tu Mu of old 

See his favorite place, 

He’d be shocked by the scene. 

Even his poetic talent 

Couldn’t describe my chagrin. 

The Twenty-four Bridges still stand 

Over the waves gleaming in the cold 
moonlight. 

For whom do the red peonies 

Spring up year by year by the bridges 
within sight? 


BRA ERT- Awe 
7506 ROCHER > SEMA BEM o 
H JUE Rl] RR > ABR KE o 
IERT > BLK > Dae EAR © 
WIRE RB > BT HAE A o 


To the Tune of Che-ku Tien 


. — Viewing Lanterns on the Eleventh 
of the First Moon — 


When streets and lanes present a gorgeous 
scene, 

Horses neigh ere gauze lanterns are borne 

out. 

The white-haired scholar has no retinue 

But a small girl riding his shoulders about. 

Flowery lanterns fill the mart; 

My garment is drenched in moonlight. 

Youth memories evoke grief in old age. 

At Sha Ho Pool spring cold is light tonight. 

People walk home slowly after the sight. 


Like Chiang K’uei, Wu Wen-ying 
(style Méng-ch’uang S% for which he 
is also known) had never held any official 
position and lived under the wings of 
potentates. A native of Ssu-ming p4 B8 
(Ning-po $% ) in Chekiang, he traveled 


about in Soochow, Hang-chow and 
Shaohsing. In writing tz’u he emphasized 
music and diction to the neglect of 
substance, and used flowery language. 
Chang Yen Æ% (A.D. 1248-13207) in 
the closing years of the Southern Sung 
dynasty and the early years of the Yuan 
dynasty said in Tz’u Yuan sai: ‘“‘Méng- 
ch’uang’s tzu is like a seven-treasured 
pavilion, dazzling to the eye but if dis- 
assembled, it isn’t even fragments.” 2 @ 
an AN RHEE > EK APR Ae REPROD 
BiH Bo Shen Yi-fu 26% (fl. ca. A.D. 
1247), one of Wu Wen-ying’s tz’u friends, 
in Ytieh-fu chih-mi ÆR HR criticizes 
him of “ambiguity in allusions and 
expressions.” Fi St F aA . But his 
style appeals to many people and not a 
few poets emulate it. For the beauty of 
his language and thought cannot be seen 
at a glance; it has to be chewed and 
mulled over to appreciate it. 


E E FF MHRA 
E EA We Se HA > Sie HE HE o 
Fe a BAB) EY °F RRR BEH g H o 
Fl BAe GE RB > AAT IE AN o 
Bit RS a ERA > PAE Ee ER EH o 


To the Tune of Yü Lou Ch'un 
— A Dancing Girl in the Capital — 


She wore a fluffy fur hat down to her 
brow 

And a tight-fitting thin gauze Tartar 
suit. 

All eyed her slender waist as she rode on 

Shoulders tiredly behind the drum and 
flute. 

She lives on the road east of the town 

And is worth a thousand ounces of gold. 

Back home I fell into a spring sleep and 

Dreamed of her dancing — a joy to 
behold. 
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E & F&F 
MEARE? HEAD ELK o MER 
7S RAE BE WS o ARTS HRI SA 3 
BHA > TREE o qah > TEE 
AKH o HEBERT ° AYE o HEM 
TREERE > BRE > RTH o 


To the Tune of T'ang To Ling 


What makes sorrow? 

When fall makes a wayfarer’s heart 
contrite. 

Though not raining, the palms mourn- 
fully sough. 

All say it is a cool fair night. 

Under moonlight 

I hesitate to mount towers. 

My prime of life flits by in dream. 

The misty stream flows with flowers. 

Swallows are flying back 

Bu: I still linger here. 

The drooping willows are not keeping 
me, 

Though they hug my sail boat so near. 


Lin K’o-chuang inherited Hsin Ch’i- 
chi’s patriotic and impassioned tradition. 
His tzu style is prosaic and discursive. 
Especially in his long tz’u he broke away 
from conventional restrictions and be- 
came freely discursive — which reduced 
the lyrical quality. He poured out his 
patriozic feelings unrestrainedly in his 
tzu. 


EGR MEO 
ape EG SIT > 
EURO o 
OAT AAA > 
OF ARIE o 
Sav MERE > 
He BEA AY FH 0 
a aM > 
GT RRR o 


To the Tune of Yu Lou Ch'un 
— Presented to Lin Che-tui in Fun — 


Year in, year out in Ch’ang-an I gallop 
my bay. 

The hostel is home whereas home is a 
hostel. 

I spend my coins on wine and loaf day 
in, day out. 

By red candles I gamble all night and 
loudly yell 

It is easy to get my wife’s embroidered 
words 

But hard to know the mind of a fair 
paramour. 

The northwest sacred land is for men to 
fight for. 

Don’t shed tears by the Shui Hsi Bridge, 
though with heartsore. 


— H ts 
REAR R2RBRAS 
RA I+ Oh > BRR > MT 
RE ° RERE ME > TÆER 
KASIM o GH FARAR > W 
BIA ° HEBD o SF ABE 
si Mii > ERA! 


To the Tune of I Chien Mei 


— Wang Shih-chih Gave Me a Farewell 
Party at Night upon My Departure 
for Kwangtung — 


I traveled more than ten / in torchlight, 

Bearing my poetry bag, 

Throwing off my clothes bag, 

Astride a horse with numbed hoofs on 
the cold slippery road at night. 

Master Wang came to see 

Master Liu to say good-bye. 

Warm with wine I bragged about my 
writings, 

Toppling the wail standing nigh, 

Overturning the Tartar couch. 

Bystanders clapped hands and laughed 
at my being rude and mad. 

What does it matter to be rude? 

What does it matter to be mad? 
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Wên Tien-hsiang and Yo Fei of the 
Southern Sung dynasty were the two 
greatest patriots in Chinese history. Upon 
the invasion of the Mongols toward the 
end of Southern Sung, Wén T’ien-hsiang 
raised a volunteer army at his native 
place Chi-an in Kiangsi Province to fight 
for the throne. Fighting relentlessly 
against the invaders, he rose to become 
Prime Minister. After suffering repeated 
reverses, he was captured by the Mongols 
and taken to Peking where he was thrown 
into prison. Kublai Khan (A.D. 1215?- 
1294), founder of the Yüan dynasty, 
induced him to surrender but he preferred 
martyrdom ‘to disgrace and was finally 
put to death in 1282. While in captivity 
he wrote his most patriotic shih, tz’u 
and prose, venting his righteous indigna- 
tion in resonant terms. His tz’u have the 
same bitter flavor as Yo Fei’s. 


& WM & fe Pa wl A 
KREM. RRA > AN EEL LED o 
2) Ge (ERR > Te we ! 
AEB RAKR HRB! 
HESA” TAARA o FAME IL 
Hive HRB: BRABS - 
ERE BRR > MABE MR o 
RESA” BKEK” Th se 
off ARIK > BIB ZED A o 

To the Tune of Nien Nu Chiao 


— Bidding a Friend Farewell 
at a Post Station — 


The ocean and heaven are broad. 
I regret the east wind helps no hero. 
Beside Shu birds and Wu flowers in the 


twilight 

I hate to see ruined cities and walls 
lying low. 

Spring love on Bronze Sparrow 
Terrace,* 


Autumn tears of the gold statue.” 
Who can relieve these grievances? 
The sword spirit shooting up to the 


stellar blue 

Mistakes me for a rare talented man. 

I never thought I could have escaped 
and 

Traveled ten thousand /i with four small 
boats, 

Bent on rising again with a new band, 

But saw tides swelling and clouds 
dispersing. 

Like Lin Hsiang-ju defying Shih Huang 
Ti 

Or dead Chu-ko Liang scaring off 
Ssu-ma I, 

I vent my wrath with hairs bristling 
stiffly. 

Sleepless I see a lone moon 

With light on the Ch’in Huai strewn, _ 


Chiang Chieh was another fz’u poet of 
Southern Sung who lived into the Yuan 
period. After the fall of Southern Sung, 
he went into retirement. During the reign 
of Timur Khan $a (A.D. 1267- 
1307), grandson of Kublai Khan whom he 
succeeded in 1294, Chiang Chieh was 
recommended to Court but he refused to 
serve the conquerors. Ssu-ku chiian-shu 
ti-yao WEZA says, “Chieh is 
meticulous in diction and his musical 
notes are harmonious and smooth.” ÞE RJS 


FRR > Bile o 


A 
> SWEAT WAR L + LARRI o i 
eSNG atop IHRE MEY 
HA. MARME AT REAR 
th o ERREA MARIE > —CE PE BIN 
1H BIR H o 


To the Tune of Yü Mei-jen 


In youth I listened to the rain on the 
song tower. 

Red candies lit dimly the gauze curtains 
in the bower, 

In prime I listened to the rain on a 
passenger boat. 

A stray wild goose in the west wind 
honked a sad note. 
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Now I am listening to the rain in a 
monk’s abode 

With my temples hairs speckled with 
white. 

Grie? and joy, parting and meeting are 
alin vain. 

The rain pitter-patters on the steps till 
daylight. 


Tzu developed to its highest ex- 
cellence in the Sung period. After that it 
began to decline. North of the Yangtze 
River under the Chin Tartars it did not 
develop as gloriously as on Southern 
Sung lend. The Chin Tartar barbarians 
fell far behind the Sung Chinese cultural- 
ly. The Chin Tartar rulers admired 
Chinese culture and induced Sung literati 
to serve in their administration. But 
there was a migration of Chinese in- 
tellectuals to the south of the Yangtze 
River and those who remained lived in 
seclusion rather than served the enemy. 
Those who were born and brought up 
during Chin rule which lasted one 
hundred nineteen years (A.D. 1115- 
1234) did take official positions. The 
Chin royal family studied and wrote 
Chinese and some were poets in Chinese. 
The Chin Emperor Chang Ch’ung Yüan- 
yen Ching #4355 5¢ BAB (reign A.D. 
1190-1208) and Yiian-yen Chu, Duke of 
the M: State # Bi Z Biss were both 
tzu poets of no mean parts. But the 
conquerors had not the deep sorrow and 
rightecus indignation which inspired the 
Southern Sung tz’u poets while Chinese 
poets living under Chin occupation who 
might nave such feelings dared not express 
them cpenly in their works. 

Ths best tz’u of the Chin period were 
largely collected in Chung-chow ytieh-fu 
HIS containing tzu by thirty-six 
poets. Outstanding among them were 
Wu Chi Æ% (A.D. ?-1142), Tsai Sung- 
lien #4 (A.D. 1107-1159), Chao 


Ping-wén RX (A.D. 1159-1232) and 
Yiian Hao-wén ËF RI (A.D. 1190-1257). 

Wu Chi, son-in-law of the calligrapher 
Mi Fei Xi (A.D. 1051-1107) of the 
Northern Sung dynasty, was a poet, 
calligrapher and painter. He was sent by 
the Sung Emperor to the Chin Court on 
a mission but was detained by the Chin 
Tartars. In the following tz’u he expresses 
his grief at the changes that took place 
in the Southern Dynasties: 


A R 
MITHA Ot > AB RETE o # 
RERE BRET > RAER? PEA 
F > WALES > HERR o M 
BS > WRI > MERE -o 


To the Tune of Jen Yiteh Yüan 


On South Dynasties land of everlasting 
SOITOW 

The “Rear Court Song” is sung as yore. 

Into whose houses do the swallows fly 

That nested in Wang’s and Hsieh’s 
halls before? 

I met her as if in a dream, 

_ Her complexion whiter than snow, 

With two black knots like crows. 

My tears began to flow, 

Dampening my blue dress. 

We were both sunk in woe. 


Tsai Sung-nien’s father Ching i _ 
surrendered Yen Shan Prefecture LURS 
to the Chin Tartars toward the end of 
the Southern Sung dynasty and he was ap- 
pointed a judge in Chén-ting Prefecture. 
HÆ. Later he was sent as an envoy 
to the Korean Court where he was lavishly 
entertained. He wrote the following 
tz’u upon his return from Korea: 


A NM 8 
RREK > BULGES RR > AGE © 
WAH SAAR BRAS > 
HF be EHE mR o Hee 


tz `u. 
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REAR > PRD LE > Fe RAE 
Fi o HERR > BEOK—ELER A > HIRI 
ACES AD o TBD AB > Ue Bt ABBY 
> FREE > RARER > Bae 
KE Bin (EH o HET GBR > WLF 
BRI o 


To the Tune of Shih-chow Man 


On P’éng-lai Isle in the East Sea 

She with wind-blown and misty hair, 

Never once combed nor even trimmed, 

Unveiled her face, rosy and fair 

And her graceful and slender waist 

When the wind blew up her sheer dress. 

Beauty I see in my mind’s eye 

No man’s speech can aptly express. 

Spiritual communication goes far. 

Nothing is more burning than love at 
heart. | 

But I found no iove responding to mine. 

Forlorn and apart, 

At dawn I woke up with fragrance on 
my pillow, 

I viewed flowers to cure my hang-over 
of wine. 

_ Taking out my burnished gold cup, 


I drank again to ease the new sorrow of 


mine. 

A lone sail under cloud shadows 

Carried me on a long, long trip. 

My dreamy soul was disturbed by 
willow flowers. 

A fine rain of the plum season fell drip 
by drip 

Over the riverside pavilions and towers. 


Chao Ping-wén wrote both shih and 
He emulated Su Shih’s hao-fang 
style in some of his fz’u. 


HE FH Be BN E 
AWE (ERK > BLAS HE EBER © 
WB BB ER > SEE > BAS 
(tm AS ASA RR ROA? RR 
G WL at SB aE o (A Be a RS 
SERS > RIEBE > BERK? 


To the Tune of 7s’u Pa Ch’ou Nu Erh 


Wind and rain grieve for the flowers. 

After wind and rain, 

The flowers will wither. 

Do drink when flowers remain. 

The will wither this year 

And so will they next year. 

And your hair will turn white. 

Drink two or three cupfuls of wine with 
cheer 

And tour the brooks and hillocks you 
favor. 

So long as there is wine and no worry, 

Whether there are flowers 

Or no flowers to see 

It doesn’t matter at all, 

Nor does it, be it spring or fall. 


Yiian Hao-wen, a descendant of Toba 
Wei 462% served in the Chin administra- 
tion but retired from official life after the 
fall of Chin in A.D. 1234. He was the 
greatest poet of the Chin period. Liu 
Hsi-tsai SFR HK (A.D. 1813-1881) of the 
Ch’ing dynasty, says in I Kai B of 
Yuan’s tz’u as being “simple and smooth 
and yet deep and subtle.” 


E RR HEBR 
Fea HEE Fl > fe (HI? EAE HRT © 
RWB ILERA > BMRA o 
fk SRR > REGIS > BED Read Ho 
RESE PRERE TURŞ > 
EKAR? ROR > RR BEM 
RK MAKETE > HRB ME 
Be > LL RG SB Bo ABW > RER 
TAR o FRA? RH 


PEER A IRAR > ARETE DBE o 
To the Tune of Mai P'o T'ang 
— The Wild Goose Mound — 


May I ask 

What is love 

That affects life and death? 

A pair of wild geese flew now north, 
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now south above 

Durinz many a winter and summer, 

Joy ir loving! 

Grief in parting! 

A doting goose died in a fling. 

Tell me: 

Breaking through the myriad clouds 
wind-blown 

And the evening snow on a thousand 
hills, 

To whom did you plunge down alone? 

At the Fén crossroads 

The sound of flutes and drums is now 
silent. 

Wild smoke shrouds the level wood as 
beore. 

I summoned her soul with a low lament. 

A mountain sprite wailed in the wind 
and rain. 

Heaven was jealous too: 

It didn’t expect her burial 
nightingales and swallows. 

In years that will ensue 

Poets will sing and drink wildly 

Here at the Wild Goose Mound venue. 


with 


In the Yüan period the tunes of ftz’u 
were gradually forgotten. It has been 
mentioned earlier that when the melodies 
of ku shih thE (ancient poems) were 
lost, tz’x arose with new tunes. With the 
gradual _oss of tz’u melodies a new genre 
chi HR or hsi chü RË came into 
existence. We often talk of T’ang shih, 
Sung tz’u and Yüan ch’u B RFR En JGH as 
the distinctive genres of these different 
periods. 

Tz’u has its inherent limitations. The 
- melodies of each fz’u tune are fixed with 
few variations. Unlike ku-feng HA 
{ancient odes) and yüeh-fu which have no 
limit in length, Ying-ti hsii ®WHFF the 
longest tz’ has only more than two 
hundred characters. Jz’u also has strict 
restrictions in tone and rhyme. Li Ch’ing- 
chao says in her “Essay on Tzu”: “Shih 
has only flat and sharp tones but ko-tz’u 
has five musical notes, five musical 


sounds, musical tones and clear, dull, 
light and heavy pitches.” R ARIF 
Ke mMkmone > ROR > RDS 

> LA i Ww ERE o With such strict limita- 
tions tz’u can only serve as a lyrical form 
to express emotions or feelings but is 
not suitable for long narration, exposition 
or discussion. 

Yiian ch’i or hsi ch’, however, 
overcomes such limitations. With a 
series of ch’ti or songs, often in dialogue 
form, it can express complicated ideas 
or make a long narration or discussion. 

Outstanding tz’u poets of the Yüan 
period were Chou Yiian fis (A.D. 
1247-2), Chang Chu =% (A.D. 1287- 
1368), Chao Méng-fu Hm (A.D. 1254- 
1322), Sha-tu-la M#@b#z (A.D. 1308-2), 
Nieh Tsan #8 (A.D. 1301-1374) and 
Shao Héng-chén MFA (A.D. 1309- 
1401). 

Ch’ou Yüan, a native of Ch’ien-t’ang, 
Chekiang Province, lived toward the 
closing years of the Southern Sung 
dynasty and the early years of the Yiian 
dynasty. He served in the Yüan admini- | 
stration as Commissioner of Education in 
Li-yang, Kiangsu LRR in A.D. 1279 
but resigned and lived in retirement to 
the end of his life. His collection of 
poetry called Chin-yiian chi & WE 
consists of poems all composed while 
he was in Li-yang. A known poet at his 
time, he was mentor to many younger 
poets such as Chang Chu and Chang Yu 


AA (A.D. 1333-1385), who became 
known later. His t¢z’u are genteel and 
elegant. 


BK RR Be 
A Bo PIES Fre A > Te RLS BK Af o 
HIMEK REY MRR 
Eo HUBER: RER >-—#B 
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BE » HARE » 5 PR IRI FI RK Eo 
SWS TAARA BA 
FR o MRK ZU AEKA > HH 
E AG MERE E » BEA HEDKSS >? 
EI aes © Hatt Ae AL. > BE PD RA Ao 


To the Tune of Chi Tien Yüeh 
— The Cicada — 


At sunset in a gateway in the deserted 
town 

A cicada chirps on a shaded autumn 
tree 

With a thin shell 

And cool antennae, 

Drinking the wind-blown dew-drops in 
the air. ` 

From morning to evening 

Every time it chirps, 

Sorrow does spring. 

With its sound trailing 

Suddenly it flies to a bough afore. 


The past of the Ch’i Palace is recalled. 

Passers-by still talk of Ch’i maids of 
yore. 

Rain falls no more in the mountain; 

Moonlight shines on the old willows 

Where chirping seems to have been 
heard before. 

The grief of parting is the worst of 
woes. 

I am too tired to dust my note-paper 

Or ev’n pick up my book of the lute 
score. 

The ground is strewn with frosty maple 
leaves; 

On the sedge I seek exuviae of yore. 


Chao Méng-fu, poet, calligrapher and 
painter, was a member of the Sung royal 
clan but he surrendered to the Monsols 
and served in the Yüan government. His 
tz’u collected in Sung-hstieh chai tz’u 
eA SS HF Se] are highly refined and often 
break out of the bounds of convention. 
As a scion who had seen better days, he 


r 


could not refrain from expressing his 
nostalgia for the past. 


I RE 
(Re MwaT > WERE > T% 
RAR o 3S Re ER ih > SESE 
HETE o tk LWA ARM > AE 
Fa LL > FAD EUR o HANKK 
> —EEK PER o 


To the Tune of Tieh Lien Hua 


I am a rambler of Chiang-nan 

With a dark hat and biack footwear 

I stroll about in the east wind 

When willow blossoms of spring time 
fall everywhere 

And lush grass stirs up grief within a 
thousand Ji, 

Taken on board the orchid boat, I am 


tipsy. 

In twilight the twin peaks look lovely 
green; 

The vast lake shimmers under her song 
fan as she 

Sings, evoking tears of ardent longing in 
me. 


Chang Chu who studied poetry under 
Chou Yüan wrote fz’u in a delicate and 
embellished style. He helped compile 
the Histories of the Sung, Liao and Chin 
Dynasties. As a witness to the rise and 
fall of the Ytian dynasty (A.D. 1260- 
1368), he expressed in ¢z’u his grievous 
feelings over the vicissitudes of times. 


2 E MEH 
RUF? INR : EZAM 
HRR » RES o MER > 
REPE : MMA RURA o M 
TES BRZE’ LARTER 
Ko Aw LEM BSE 
RBA ELM > BLES o ff 
MRD RE > EAE Hi 
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ALPE > POUR SEAS i SRK > AF 
WE o TESS AE AK > MLER RZJ 
Mie HE BE o Si — ha KR > AK 
M= Ho SBA? RARR > RA 
BUY] o : 


To the Tune of To Li 
— Boating on the West Lake — 


At eve the hills look green. 

Trees in the mist loom dark. 

Purple and emerald smoke curls are 
seen. 

Nan-p’ing stands out in slanting sunlight 
— a bright mark. 

Singing girls are long gone; 

Droves of deer wander on the Wu 
Terrace. 

With the bronze statue gone 

Fireflies in the Han pleasance fly en 
masse. 

I think of days of yore, 

Look around on a hill. 

And drink wine to assuage my lone- 
liness. 

Gone from his lake side domicile® 

Is the lover of plum flowers. 

When will he wake up from his dream of 
the crane? 

Only sparsely-grown willow trees by the 
six bridges, 

A lone islet and an old pavilion remain. 

When singing on the Su Dyke has died 
down, 

Off to Hsi Leng Ill take the singing 
girls, 

Where lotus flowers lushly grow; 

The cock kingfisher cools in the rain 
pearls; 

Dragon-flies sport midst rushes in the 
wind. 

The autumn sky is a clear blue sphere; 

Underneath spreads a riot of red colors. 

The water-chestnut song is pleasing to 
hear. - 

Where the boundless expanse of water 

-And skies meet two or three fishing 
lights gleam. 

The loving moon crosses not the 


sandbar 
So as to light us with its brilliant beam. 


Sha-tu-la, a Mongol, won the chin shih 
Æ+ degree when he was over eighty and 
entered upon an Official career at this late 
age but after changing several official 
positions he retired and wandered about, 
visiting hills and streams. When he came 
to T’ai-po Terrace KAA on Sst-kung 
Hill JÆ H near Anking, Anhwei 
Province, he liked the scenery there so 
much that he built a hut where he lived 
till his death. 

Sha-tu-la studied the Chinese language 
and classics. He was so completely under 
Chinese influence that he wrote and 
thought as a Chinese. His fz’u are written 
in an impassioned and forceful style, very 
much like Su Shih’s and Hsin Ch’i-chi’s. 


E F F BARR 
PIRRE BRE RE - Eo 
ts PAN BAG She > MEA FF dn BE o 
i HE BE > SEH HR SmE. 
LAEL. BBSZDRE o RRR 
SHE > REI > 3 tee Bo 
% APRA GER > Lk ee BAK © 
AK SE AG All > SA BET AA PG BE 
HoT H > BHe—H HA o 


To the Tune of Pai Tzit Ling 
— Mounting the Stone-walled City — 


From the Stone-walled City 

The sky looks low. | 

Wu and Ch’u left nothing to see. 

Only the green hills still stand in a row 

Of all famed spots of the Six Dynasties. 

Banners once obscured the sun glow; 

Tall masts of ships rose to the clouds. 

But now bleached bones scatter like 
snow. 

North and south of the Great River, 
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How many heroes perished long ago? 

The summer palace stands strangely 
silent; 

The east wind blows upon the royal 
road 

And grasses grow lushly year in, year 
out. 

On the pine path where for long no one 
strode. 

At sunset will-o’-wisps gleam high and 
low. 

Amidst songs, dance and wine 

In this land of pleasure 

Hair soon greys in decline. 

In man’s heart sorrow is an endless 


blight 
While the Ch’in Huai River baths in 
moonlight. 
Nieh Tsan, better known by his 
courtesy name Yiinlin 2, was a 
famous painter as well as poet. He never 


took an official post but lived his whole 
life in retirement. He once sailed a boat 
alone in Tung-t’ing Lake and the Hsiang 
River. His fz’ are lucid and pure in 
- diction and often written in a detached 
mood. 


A RB 
GoRMUGG  HLMER- M 
HOO > ALME > BTR TER © $ 
ADO > WK > BABE o Ë 
EUS > RERE ERK? 


To the Tune of Jen Yüeh Yitan 


Ask grievous me not the past dynasty. 

I mount again Prince Yueh’s terrace 

Where the cuckoo birds loudly call, 

The east wind freshens the green grass 

And twilight falls on the flowers. 

{ woefully cry out alone 

To the blue hills, tall trees and green 
moss 

Of my old country that lies prone 

Under the moon with light shadows. 


From where has this lustrous disk 
flown? 


In the Ming period (A.D. 1368-1644) 
the decline of tz’u reached the nadir. By 
this time all the tz’u tunes of the Sung 
period had been lost. Poets only “filled 
in tz’u” 38 #4] , that is, fitted words into 
patterns with no regard for music and did 
nothing creative. They emulated Hua- 
chien chi and Tsao-t’ang shih-yti so 
that their tzu were mostly effeminate, 
highly embellished and trivial in themes. 
Literary persecution by Chu Ytian-chang 
4: 55H (A.D. 1328-1399), founder of the 
Ming dynasty and his fourth son Chu Ti 
A Ke (A.D. 1360-1424) who overthrew 
his young nephew the Emperor Hui Ti 
Chu Yiin-wen KL and ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1403 as the Emperor 
Ch’eng Ti turned the attention of scholars 
from creative work to the study of classics 
and imitative work. Holding of Imperial 
examinations in the eight-legged essay also 
kept the scholars busy devoting their time 
to the stilted form of writing to the 
neglect of creation. In the footsteps of 
the Yiian scholars who had developed 
ch’ti or hsi ch’ti the Ming scholars wrote 
the long theatrical ch’ti called ch’uan-chii ` 
(a2 rather than tzu. Wu Héng-chao 
RERE (A.D. 1771-2) of the Ching 
dynasty in his JLien-tzti-chti tz’u-hua 
ii SJ glaG says: “The Ming period had 
no tz’u specialist or poet to speak of. One 
or two talented men such as Yang Yung- 
hsiu #FH% (style of Yang Shén##48 ), 
Wang Yiian-mei ÆÆÆ (style of Wang 
Shih-chén Ett ) and T'ang Yi-jeng 
H (style of Tang Hsien-tsu BRAM?) 
wrote źz’u as they would write ch’uan-ch i. 
No wonder tz’u declined.” BA IIH Z% 
Rm > —— HA» MiB Re > EK + 
APE: SUSSFRZ: Bw 2ThR 
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tho Liu Tijen 2) ff says in Chi- 
sung-t’ang tz’u-i + W% iaie: “It wasn’t 
that (the Ming tz’u poets) did not want to 
do better than their predecessors but 
that they were devoid of substance. They 
only imitated but never dreamed of the 


magical effect.” FER AB RA > INF 
FRG > PAA TIES 3 GSR BE > SRS He 


Among the outstanding tz’u poets of 
Ming were Yang Shén (A.D. 1488-1559), 
Tang Yin fH (A.D. 1470-1523), 
Cy’én Chi-ju BR #448 (A.D. 1558-1639), 
Ch’én Tzii-lung R THE (A.D. 1608-1647) 
and Hsia Yiian-ch’un Bui (A.D. 1631- 
1647). 

Yang Shén read widely and wrote 
prodigiously, turning out more than a 
hundred works, notably Shéng-an chi 
AHE , Tan-chien yti-lu F} SSR & , Tan- 
yüan tihu Mhehe and Tz’u-lin wan- 
hstian FW E . His wife nee’ Huang 
was a poetess of both shih and tz'u. 
His tz’u are ornate in style and contain 
some striking lines. 


Ge HE Hh 
a 
Se > He PERE o Kk 
AE FRR > {il Re DR Y TE © i? 
AB > BERAK o 


To the Tune of Chitan Yin Ch’ 


I 


A pair of swallows, 

A pair of swallows 

Fly through the golden chamber to and 
fro 

And the pearl screen wind blown 
aslant and low. 

From where have they brought the 
fallen flowers? 

Flowers fallen, 

Flowers fallen, 

In the Long Gate Palace she spends 
the lonesome evening hours. 


© 
SRS > SR > SRM EDR BY o BEA 
ae ae SAB ? HH By at FB PA o PURE >» 
POE > Beak See BE BA o 


1 


The silvery candle, 

The silvery candle 

Cast a lone shadow on the silken screen. 

On the eve of parting he was silent with 
grief and chagrin 

And closed the door to shut out the 
drizzle and slanting freeze. 

The door closed, 

The door closed, 

He counted the night watches in the 
cold town with unease. 


Tang Yin, often referred to by his 
style Po-hu {A5 , called himself the 
“No. 1 Romantic Scholar of Chiang-nan” 
HAME. Poet, calligrapher 
and painter, he led an unbridled life, 
drinking with friends with abandon. 
He composed poems at a great speed. 
His tz’u collected in Liu-ju tz’u FNan fal 
are fresh and refined. 


— H ğ 
MTT RIERA oS See mS 
TE Wty RSE HEM? EP BABE 
AP sh#88 o MRIS A > TH 
HR > BRR o BAKA RAE: 
TREE > EBBE o 


To the Tune of I Chien Mei 


With rain pelting upon the pear flowers 
The door is closed all hours. 

She forgot her youth; 

She wasted her youth. 

Who would talk of merry-making soon? 
Bewitched by flowers; 

Bewitched by the moon, 

She knits her eyebrows with sorrow 
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all day. 

With a thousand tear drops, 

With ten thousand tear drops 

At dawn she looks at the sky color and 
at eve the cloud display. 

While walking she thinks of him; 

While sitting she thinks of him. 


Ch’en Chi-yi, a native of Hua-t’ing 
in Sung-chiang, Kiangsu Province 
IARTA IL SEZ , was another prodigious 
writer in both prose and poetry. He 
repeatedly turned down Imperial summons 
to serve in the government on the pretext 
of illness and lived in seclusion on K’un- 
shan in Kiangsu Province 7B LW , 
devoting his full time to writing. His 
tzu are in a genteel and leisurely style. 


Hh REE Rb 
FER TER PBR RE IB o 
Hi HS RE > HAE o RIGS 
EARE’ — Dh BEE) ABBE 0 AY 
KARR > MR o 


To the Tune of Tun P’o Wan Chi Sha 


The lindera flowers exude fragrance 

Under a crescent moon. 

I paddie and sing as I go homeward 

Midst insects’ chirping tune. 

By the zigzag willow cove a low hut 

Stands, hung with a fishing net 

Smiling I point at my lodge by a lotus 
pond 

And a small bridge spanning a riverlet. 

From behind the paper window under 
bamboo shadows 

And by the side of lamplight the sound 
of conning books flows. 


another man of 
Sung-chiang 


Ch’en Tzu-lung, 
letters from Hua-t’ing, 


Kiangsu Province, lived in the closing 
years of the Ming dynasty. When the 
Manchu army crossed the Yangtze River 
to the south, he ralled troops to resist. 
He was arrested but escaped and drowned 
himself. He was noted for his shih, tz’u 
and essays. His tzu in a refined and 
natural diction express deep grief at the 
decline of the state. They stand out 
prominently from the commonplace 
works of other Ming tz’u peots. 


we TE | 
RIRS TESTOR > RE TRAE > HR 
MET? AER RE RH 
SBER ROA MBE - BK 
Bik > MENEH o SERRA E 
ii > RREI Lh o 


To the Tune of Tieh Lien Hua 


At eve rains fall 

And at dawn flowers bloom. 

Year in, year out, 

When is the end of gloom? 

When swallows fly in, spring bows out. 

She brushes her grievous eyebrows 

As red leaves scatter about. 

Her noon nap ends 

But dream of his return comes not. 

After waking up, she muses 

As she paces the green grass plot. 

Time and again the east wind has 
evoked sorrow; 

In the deep courtyard her heart con- 
stricts with the blow. 


Hsia Ytian-ch’un, also from Hua-t’ing, 
Sung-chiang, Kiangsu Province, was 
a prodigy. At seven he could write 
poetry and prose and at thirteen he wrote 
Taai fu KER (Prose-Poem on Great 
Sorrow) in emulation of Ai Chiang-nan fu 
RUHR (Prose Poem on Lament of 
Chiang-nan) by Yü Hsin fs (A.D. 513- 
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581). He was appointed Chung-shu 
shéjen H&A (Secretary in the 
Imperial Secretariat) when he was still a 
teenager. His father Hsia Ytin-i Eff 
died a patriot after the fall of the Ming 
dynasty. In 1647, two years after his 
father’s death he was involved in Ch’en 
Tzu-lung’s resistance movement and was 
arrested and imprisoned. In prison he 
was remarkably calm and wrote scores 
of ytieh-fu. When he was executed he 
was only seventeen years old. His tz’u 
are impassioned and mournful, much like 


the wor<s of other patriotic tz’u poest of 


Southern Sung. 


— S$ fe bei 
REE LARE > BRED > HB} 
Beil o Sz FMK A BER > ERRE » 
SBME o PRBS > RE 
ARTE > KERR Fe EEA Z 
SEEE BL IAR Bl © 


To the Tune of J Chien Mei 
— On the Willows — 


Boundless grief looms in the twilight; 

Sad _s the lost country | 

With rouge and powder left. 

Only the royal ditch stream flows 
east free. 

Last year it was the Ch’en Palace; 

This year ‘tis the Palace of Sui. 


The past is remembered in vain. 

The insensate flying catkins are seen 

Shrouded by curls of mist again. 

The long boughs and short leaves are 
szill green. 

The west wind is just gone 

And the east wind blows on. 


Following the decline of tz’u in the 
Chin, Yiian and Ming periods, there was 


 tz’u-hsüan 


a revival in the Ch’ing period that lasted 
for some 280 years. In quality it was 
still inferior to that of the Sung period 
but in quantity’ it surpassed the latter. 

The revival may be attributed to three 
factors. First, patronage of literature by 
the Ch’ing Emperors was an impetus to 
the development of tzu. The Emperor 
Shih Tsu ff #& (A.D. 1638-1661) 
patronized Yu Tung È M (A.D. 1618- 
1704), the Emperor K’ang Hsi i8 f$ (A.D. 
1655-1723) patronized Chiang Ch’éng- 
ying # ik % (A.D. 1628-1699), the 
Emperor Yung Cheng ¥£ iE (A.D. 1677- 
1735) patronized Yen Jo-chi RA IP 
(A.D. 1636-1704), and the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung #2 (A.D. 1710-1799) 
patronized Shen Te-ch’ien } #4 ¥ (A.D. 
1673-1770). Other scholars devoted their 
time to literary study as a stepping 
stone to officialdom. Secondly, more 
collections of tz’u-p’u aa #8 (tz’u tunes), 
an} we (anthologies of fz’u), 
tz’u-hua ëP) aH (talks on tz’u), and ftz’u-lun 
in) ai (discourses on ¢z’u) were completed 
and published in the Ch’ing period than in 
any previous period. Discussions on 
tzu theories and principles especially 
helped the development of ftz’u. Such 
books as 7z’u-lii ial @ by Wan Shu 8# 
(fl. ca. Ad. D, 1687), Ch’in-ting tz’u-p’u 
SE idat and Litai shih-yu KERB ER 
compiled by order of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi, Tzu Tsung wl compiled by Chu 
J-tsun 4s 3% & (A.D. 1629-1709), Tz’u 
Hstian #3 compiled by Chang Hui-yen 
wA (A.D. 1761-1802), Chao-tai tz’u- 
hstian EA gal $8 compiled by Chiang 
Tsung-kuang #EX , Tz’u-ylian  tsung- 
tian aia by Hsü Chiu #R h (A.D. 
1636-1708), Liu-t’ang tz’u-hua Wy Ha 
by Shen Hsiung #% HE (fl. ca. 1653), 
Pai-hsiang tz’u-p’u by Shu Méng-lan 
[a Bie (fL A.D. 1796-1820), Lien-tzi 
chu tz’u-hua TJS inka by Wu Héng- 
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ch’ao RR (A.D. 1771-2), Tz’u-hstieh 
tsung-shu Ess by Chin En-fu 
BEG (A.D. 1760-1843), Tz’u-lin chi- 
shih fa M #2 3% by Chang Ch’ung-su 
ie ASH (fl. ca. A.D. 1690). Ssu-vin-chai 
so-ke tz’u VURD PTY #l by Wang P’éng- 
yün E (A.D. 1849-1904), Ch’ang- 
tsun tsung-shu Fi by Chu Tsu- 
mou ‘RRR (A.D. 1857-1931), Tzu 
Kai W by Liu Hsi-tsai BIER (A.D. 
1813-1881) and Jen-chien tz’u-hua ATH 
aan by Wang Kuo-wei EE% (A.D. 
1877-1927) are invaluable aid to the 
study of tzu. Thirdly, pu hstich ES , 
the scholastic tendency devoted to 
philosophical research and spurning 
speculative philosophy, led the poets 
to compose fz’u in the same spirit of 
meticulous care and accuracy. 

Ch’ing tzu poets are of several 
schools. Each school emulated the style 
of certain tz’u poets of previous dynasties, 
particularly of the Sung dynasty, rather 
than made any creation of their own. 
That is why their tzu were inferior to 
their predecessors’. 
poets such as Wu Wei-yeh RÆ (A.D. 
1609-1671), Kung Ting-an Ge TE HE (A.D. 
1615-1673), Tsao Yung HY (A.D. 
1613-1685), Wang Shihchên €+} 
(A.D. 1634-1711) and P’éng Sun-yü 
whit (A.D. 1631-1700) emulated Hua- 
chien chi, turning out tzu etfeminate, 
embellished and negligent of tonal effect. 
The West Chekiang School # p4 yk 
headed by Chu I-tsun and including Li E 
E (A.D. 1692-1752) and Ts’ao Chén- 
chi @ A (fl. ca. A.D. 1678) advocated 
elegance and emulated Chiang K’uei and 
Chang Yen. Its weakness was over adorn- 
ment. Another school that rose about 
the same time was the Yang-hsiian School 
xik headed by Ch’én Wei-sunghk E 
#4 (A.D. 1625-1682) who ranked with 
Chu I-tsun as the two foremost tz’u poets 


Early Ch’ing tzu 


of the time. It advocated the impassioned 
tzu style and emulated Su Shih and 
Hsin Ch’i-chi. Its weakness was occasional 
crudeness. Both the West Chekiang and 
Yang-hstian schools were superseded in 
mid-Ch’ing times by the Ch’ang-chow 
School #/NYK headed by Chang Hui-yen 
He (A.D. 1761-1802). It emphasized 
substance and adherence to melodies. 
Chang Hui-yen’s brother Chang Ch’i 
tei (A.D. 1764-1833), Yün Ching # # 
(A.D. 1757-1817), and Chou Chi BY 
(A.D. 1781-1839) belonged to this school. 
However, the greatest tz’u poet of 
the Ch’ing period belonged to none of 
these schools. He was Na-lan Hsing-te 
AA (A.D. 1655-1685), a Manchu 
scion. Son of Ming Chu RR (A.D. 
1635-1708), Grand Secretary under the 
Emperor K’ang Hsi, he was a genius for 
poetry. He had great admiration for the 
tz’u by the last ruler of the Southern 
T'ang dynasty Li Yü and took them as 
a paragon. He said: “The tz’u in Hua- 
chien chi are like jade antiques, valuable 
but not practical whereas the fz’u of the 
Sung period are practical but not very 
valuable. Last Ruler Li’s tz’u have both 
qualities and, in addition, they have 
the misty air.” {CIKi Ze any EBS > 
BMA RAMSAR o BRE 
RAR » PRK K (KS 
KERR ) | 
His own tz’u collected in Yin-shui tz’u 
fk 7K #], totaling three hundred, are like 
a breath of fresh air. Even his grief is 
from a sweet, not sordid, mouth. His 
hsiao-ling or short tz’u are sad and ex- 
tremely moving. But since he lived a life 
of comfort and grandeur in a time of 
peace, he did not experience the tragic 
downfall and disgrace as Li Yt had. 
Therefore he could not attain the deep 
pathos as found in Li Yu’s tz’u in his 
later years. He died at the age of 
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thirty-one. If he had lived longer, he In the last collection are some love 
might have achieved greater success in poems that avoid platitude and show 
the writing of tz’u. creativeness. - Following is a fz’u with 


ke ow B 
Wi— #2 > K—B > SA RE ARITT > 
ARTIE o A-E gH’ M 
FE FE TDR > ie Gl PRL o 


To the Tune of Chang Hsiang Ssti 


Through a stretch of mountains, 

Through a stretch of river, 

I am .ourneying toward Shan-hai-kwan 

Late at night when a thousand lamps 
quiver. 

After a night watch of wind, 

After a night watch of snow, 

I fail to dream of going home, 

Wher I never hear such noise though. 


R R F 
MA 38 Poa > DER o ALR 
fic BE > HOUR Ee BARGE © fk k 
KIET > Set EK o — Fan > % 
ae ORE LH o 


To the Tune of 7's’ai Sang Tzu 


She says she had erred with a frown. 

Her mind sinks in chagrin; 

Rouged tears trickle down. 

All things seem to go away as she 
surveys the spring scene. 


She knows well he won’t come again 


a story: 


rm B es 
RIELE > DP AWA > AH 
TERE” AMRZ > RBA o 
AJE” TLRS BGR AP > eH 
DK iii 2B HE HARK? HE 
hh BE o l 
FOUL PERF > ARBRE 
W o TRR > MEAE o p 
MTPREFEE: AAABR AE ? 
RE > ED > Si ER o E 
PREG we HK > REKS KE 
WAU o RUBEDETE > HK AGA ILE o 
$2 1 1H BUG A > Behe Ba ALD 
o BASING > EVR BUR > PA BRE RD © 


To the Tune of Kao Yang T'ai 


Yeh Yuan-li of Wu-chiang, 15 miles 
southeast of Soochow, one day in his 
youth crossed the Liu-hung (Flowing 
Rainbow) Bridge. A girl on the bridge 
saw him and fell in love with him. 
She died of love-sickness. Yeh passed 
by her house again shortly after she 
had breathed her last. The girl’s mother 
told him what had caused her death. 
He burst into tears and went in to see 
her body. Only then did she close 
her eyes. 


The Rainbow Bridge was mirrored in 


But likes to talk of a tryst soon. the flow; 
Farewell is parting forever. The gleaming lake reflected the white 
All gear blossoms have fallen under snow. 


a westering moon. 


The blue screen shut not out the 
charming spring. 


Chu I-tsun wrote several collections A love-lorn girl on the tower was 
of tzu: Tsai chiu chi Baas , Cha-yen eae could tie up his sheep 
ko AEBS , Fan-ching chi #& $p and saree 


Ching-chih chii chin ch'u P eS. No blue bird would bring the word 
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of her heart. 

Most hard it was to bear: 

Leaning all over the balustrade 

And dreaming under the silk quilt. 

When he returned the rosy clouds 
had strayed. . 

The bright pearl was left in the cold; 

Purple J ade” had vanished in smoke. 

Peach blossoms grew lush on the bank, 

Again displaying their blazing red cloak. 

The true lover would shun the love-lorn 
road; 

He prayed the dyke grass would grow 
a red core. 

Sadly he sang: 

He could not find her in the blue 
skies or 

Yellow Springs 
explore. 


however he might 


Ch’én Wei-sung was the most prolific 
tzu poet of the Ch’ing period. His 
Chia-ling tz’u of thirty chüan DE f= t AÈ 
contains one thousand eight hundred 
tzu. 


m 3 A #8 
Se) SR IER R > B ERS REIN o RF 
CARTES > TK ZS Se RR 
Bio fit i ie BUNA > BESET Bila ”? 
fF BK SR AL F RRR TL Re 


To the Tune of Yu Mei-jen 


— Boredom — 


Bored I pluck a flower twig and say 


smiling 

When cuckoos call mournfully every- 
where: 

Fine flowers should shine upon fine 
towers; 


Let them never bloom fair 

On battlefields at a Ch’in pass or a 
Shu hill path. 

Leaning on the tower I look afar with 


deep sorrow 

And speak to the east wind: 

A fine gale won’t flap a red war flag 
with its fitful blow 

But will send the samli east of the 
river like drifting snow. 


The tz’u of the West Chekiang School 
developed to its apex in Li E. His ¢z’u 
are intricate and deep 3) HHK4# in the 
opinion of the modern critic Wu Mei 
Ye (A.D. 1884-1939) with embellished 
diction and unusual phraseology. Fol- 
lowing is a tzu with simpler diction and 
ideas: 


H t g 
GHEE > ARARE TH o 
ERREK” +O > FREA 
BAN o EE RAR ARE mR FHE 
ko Sei) — ROK MAREM? WA 
ARN 25 o DET BR > 0 
HAT o 


To the Tune of Mai Hua Shêng 


Lady Hsu P’ien-p’ien drew a picture 
on a fan and signed herself as the wife 
of a profligate of Chin-ling. 


In Mo-ling autumn flowers’ and the 
moon 

Shine upon the fourteen toilet towers. 

A green brook skirts the end of a 
wooden bridge. 

Gone is Lady Hsu of one of the bowers. 

Fragrant grass evokes grief wherever 
strewn. 


Golden powder is nevermore. 

Who would keep the round fan? 

Only the crescent moon is charming 
as before. 

Alas! She signs herself as a profligate’s 
wife, 

Moaning her drifting life. 
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Chang Hui-yen, leader of the Ch’ang- 
chow School, published his Ming-ko 
tzu #0 , containing only forty-six 
gems, counteracting the embellishment 
of the West Chekiang School and the 
cruderess of the Yang-hsiian School 
with its deep pathos and expressiveness. 


wm a F 
FRABM > RGATUBAT ° A 
BEGAN A > GH o RE RMD 
8H o CARAS > MAp AR 
> BERZA?’ = Bo ATF 
E RR I BN RE o 


To the Tune of Nan Hsiang Tzit 


I feel myself light as a cloud, pure 
white, 

Over a thousand hills and rough roads - 
-n flight. 

Lamplight inside the window and 
jutside the moon 

Gleam with dawn’s streak of light. 

Dreaming afar dimly, I wake up soon. 


Crickets are chirping madly, loud or low 

Bu: they turn cringing when they hear 
the west wind blow. 

Around my house three myriad stalks 
of green lotus 

At the third night watch do 

Sound like palm trees rustling with 
such a fuss. 


Hsiang Hung-tsu E RSF (A.D. 1798- 
1835) in the mid-Ch’ing period was 
independent of any School. He was a 
descendant of rich salt merchants, but 
by his time the family business had 
declined and he was reduced to poverty. 
By nature he was depressed and reticent. 
His life-long interest was filling in tz’u 
into which he poured out his grief with 
refined diction. He died at the age of 


thirty-eight. 


in Fp # sce ei 
Hye fH > WEEE EER > HE AREA 
ALE’ SAT AIA o FREER 
Him > SA HR TTT > OF-LS 
TK » SEF Tit Bl UB o 


To the Tune of Ch’ing P’ing Yiteh 


— Written on the Lantern Festival — 


A horn blows on the carved tower. 

When I sober up, lamp snuffs fall 
charred. 

Plum blossoms have not withered yet 

But a brisk wind is blowing hard. 

The Lantern Festival is o’er. 

Every round of the night drum stirs 
SOITOW. 

She wipes with her silk sleeve a thous 
and streams 

Of tears which join the spring-time 
river flow. 

When they will reach the Ch’ien-t’ang 
I don’t know. 


Another independent tzu poet of 
this time was Chiang Ch’un-lin K Pk 
(A.D. 1818-1868). He worked for ten 
years as an officer in the salt gabelle. 
After quitting the service he drifted about 
and became very poor. A fz’u friend Tu 
Wén-lan H xW (A.D. 1815-1881) who 
admired his literary talent gave him 
financial aid now and then. In his old 
age he fell in love with a woman neé 
Huang Wan-chiin PMA and brought 
her to his home at T’ai-hsing Æ% . When 
Huang Wan-chiin complained about his 
poverty, he went to seek Tu Wé6n-lan’s 
help again but the latter happened to 
be out. On sailing home his boat was 
anchored under the Ch’ui-hung Bridge 
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#247 #§ in Soochow. In despair he 
committed suicide by swallowing poison. 
When Huang Wan-chiin heard the evil 
tidings she committed suicide too. 

Chiang Ch’un-lin lived during the 
Tai-p’ing Rebellion. Many of the tz’u 
in his collection Shui-yiin tz’u2k Biz 
describe the turmoil of that period 
and have been called “historical fz’u” 
as Tu Fu’s #t# poems are labeled as 
“historical poems.” His tz’ sound sad 
but natural. 


bf OF 
HPA BK > EE FR o — FA 
FRYE 16 > ERMA o R BR 
Bal, 48 WBE ARR 4 T APPR th eK » 
RARE o | 


To the Tune of Pu Suan Tzu 


The swallows have not yet come. 

A drizzle falls in the small court. 

Fallen blossoms -heap at a nook by the 
railing; 

There is the spring’s final resort. 

Tearfully I bid the east wind farewell 

And toast- the flying catkins with 
wine. 

Even if changed into duckweed, they 
still bear grief; 

Let them not fly to the skyline. 


In the late Ch’ing period Chéng 
Wén-ch’uo #) 3c eR (A.D. 1856-1918) 
emulated Chou Pang-yen. The con- 
temporary critic of poetry Wang Yi £ $ 
says of him, “His choice of words and 
tones is extremely discriminative and 
refined. (His tz’u) shimmer like a clear 
light and are fraught with emotion.” 
i RR > eae MI Gi i 
fo He made a thorough study of 
shéng-li (laws of rhythm) and wrote 


Tz’u-ytian chiao-li WRB. His 
collections of tz’u include Léng-hung 
tzu D BL a, Ch’iao-féng yiieh-fu $ F 
SB, Pichu yii-yin ke 7 $, Tiao- 
ya yii-chi Å 8R Æ and Shou-pi tz’u 
i A a. 


a St] = Be 
OTT RG TAWRE Ro HAE 
BESS Fete 3 HEAR GRA RR o BB 
ZA’ AAR A o WE AE 
ASHE + FF WERE 0 


OUTA bkeKae BR 
Bike Bo SBAM. ARR 
RIM o KEHA RED o KEE WL 
HARR” SEE BA o 


SETE > — BR RAE o % A iil 
p AE > AS Ado RED 
TIL > RAMA oÀ RPE 
REKE > LEK Date ° 


To the Tune of Yeh Chin Men 
(Three 72’) 


I 


I cannot go: 
It is too sad to break the dark yellow 
wilting willow. 
Tlot-tlot sound the hooves of the 
horse on the frosty road. 
Wild geese fly toward the pass under 
a moon of woe. 
I look far away at the floating clouds 
in the northwest. 
I cannot bear thinking of your 
countenance any more. 
Yesterday you were host but today 
“you are a stranger. 
The green hills don’t belong to my 
' old country as before. 
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if 


I cannot stay: 

The autumn scene in the old palaces 
2vokes sorrow. 

Tha reflections of jade halls and towers 
lie flat today. 

I szand alone in the faint evening glow. 

Pm. told Ch’ang-an is like a chess- 
board. 

I can’t bear inquiring your whereabout. 

I know not the water and mountain 
post stations. 

How could Jin my dream find out? 


Til 


I can’t go back: 

The heads of crows in the wood turned 
white overnight. 

Where does the sound of fluting come 

On this mountainous pass under waning 
moonlight? 

Ne.ghing the horse still heads north- 
ward. 

No letter comes from the river country. 

I can’t bear hearing news about you. 

I wish there were three pairs of wings 
for me. 

The mass of clouds is gloomy like dark 
drapery. 


Chéng Wéng-ch’uo had a close friend 
Chu Tsu-mou # M # (A.D. 1857-1931) 
who. often exchanged tzu with him. 
Chu emulated Wu Wen-ying. His tz’u 
are characterized by rich artistry and 
rhythm. At the uprising of the Boxers 
in 1900 he courageously raised opposi- 
tion, declaring in Court, “The Boxers 
are’ not dependable” to the Empress 
Dowager Tsu Hsi’s surprise. During the 
occupation of Peking by the Allied forces 
he and a friend Liu Paitsung 2) (4 hid 
in the house of Wang P’éng-yiin = M638 
(A.D. 1849-1904), also a well-known 
poet of shih and tzu. The three spent 
their time composing ftz’u which were 
later published under the title Keng-tzt 


ch’iu-tz’u RS Ki. He compiled the 
tzu by 163 poets of the T’ang, Sung, 
Chin and Yiian periods and published 
them as Chiang-ts‘un Tsung-shu AEBS 
which is one of the best editions of 
selected tzu. His own ftz’u collection 
is called Chiang-ts’un yti-yeh. 24 ig 


fe 4h KER 

BRR BRRR MEA 
HRE QEA” ARER? 
YE AS AR ZS BE a o RAKE 
> JFJ > RE LUI o fil] 
DEKE SHARE RMA 
PRBS o BEA FORK A ESE RG > R IRR 
EA > BK © 


To the Tune of Tung Hsien Ko 
— Passing by Jade Fountain Hill — 


A worn-out coat and an old scarf 

Do not make me a trim tourist. 

A west wind from the city blows upon 
my horse. 

I did not expect after I had missed 

This place for some time, rice and wheat 
now grow 

Lush when I return as an old recluse. 

The jade tower is silhouetted on the sky 

With no fog or mist hanging around 
loose 

But the dark green Western Hills as 
background. 

For this scene there is no need of 
dense dew. 

Two or three crows perch on the 
frail willows 

In the slanting sunlight of rosette hue 

That lingers there for the man of 
SOrrow. 

The wild waters in Kunming Lake 
gurgle j 

Mournfully as around the rocks they 
flow. 


A tzu friend to both Wang P’éng- 
yün and Chu Tsu-mou was K’uang Chou-i 
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bi GR (A.D. 1859-1926). At thirteen 
he could write shih. At eighteen he read 
a copy of Liao-ytian tz’u-hstian B ba FASE 
and began to write tzu and devoted the 
rest of his life to it. He was not only a 
tz’u poet but also a tzu theorist. His 
collections of tz’u are Ti-i-shéng-hsiu mei- 
hua-kwan tzu $ —4# eee , Erh- 
yün tzu LER , Hsiang-ying tzu BBW 
and Hui-fêng tzu WA in and his critical 
work on tz’u entitled Hui-fêng tz’u-hua 
WA GS is well-known. ` 

He wrote tz’u with inspiration. His 
tz’y are marked by languishing sorrow, 
refinement and exquisite rhythm. 


FWE RS Wise > OZR TESA Dh TE o 


Hh RRA > KM BAX 
FER} Bl > SEI AN FUG) Mice o FË 
fit o HEE Rk o MER o 


To the Tune of Wan Ch’i Sha 


Life is like waves in the evening glow. 
When we meet, sympathy swells in our 
hearts. . 
The drooping willow ties up not the 
magnolia boat. 

Bid no brief farewell to go to far parts. 

A few brief farewells will see a year 
flit by. 

The hairs on your temples won’t be 
dark for long, 

Less so under a frosty sky. 


The last great tz’u poet of the late 
Ch’ing period was Wang Kuo-wei £N% 
(A.D. 1877-1927), though, like Wang 
P’éng-yitin, Chéng Wén-ch’uo, Chu Tsu- 
mou and K’uang Chou-i, he lived into the 
Republican days. His Jen-chien tz’u 
Series A and Series B AMHR ZI were 
both written in the late Ch’ing period. 


_ After the overthrow of the Ch’ing dynasty, 


he considered himself an elderly survivor, 
still loyal to the defunct monarchy. 
In 1923 he became tutor to the deposed 
Emperor Henry P’u-yi, % # then still 
living in the Forbidden City in Peking. 
P’u-yi bestowed upon him ‘emoluments 
of the fifth grade, permitted him to ride 
on horseback in the Forbidden City and 
ordered him to examine the books in 
Chao-yang Hall WER and the ancient 
bronzes stored in the palaces. He later 
was engaged as a professor in the 
Graduate School of Tsing-hua University. 
In April 1927 he committed suicide by 
drowning himself in Kunming Lake in 
the Summer Palace west of Peking. 

Wang Kuo-wei was a tzu theorist 
as well as a tz’u poet. His Jen-chien tz’u- 
hua AMi 4 is one of the most im- 
portant works in literary criticism. He 
advanced the concept of ching-chieh AR 
(state or realm). He differentiates ching 
or ching-chieh into: — tsao-ching 383% 
(creative state); hsieh-ching REE (des- 
criptive state); yu-wo chih ching #@ 
RZ (personal state); wu-wo chih 
ching RZ (impersonal state); hsü- 
kou chih ching Wz (imaginary 
state); and yi-ching #&3% (mental or 
emotional state). 

He declares: ‘The most important 
element in tz’u is ching-chieh. With ching- 
chieh, a tz’u naturally achieves a lofty 
form and possesses striking lines.” RALA 
ERARE” SRA BKK: HAAA. 

What he means by ching-chieh is best 
explained in the introduction to Jen- 
chien tz’u, Series B, which is supposed to 
have been written by his friend Fan 
Chih-hou ##75 but generally believed 
by himself, using a fictitious name. 

“In Literature what can express the 
author’s feelings internally and move 
others externally are yi (mind) and ching 
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(state). In the finest works of literature 
mind and state are blended whereas 
in lesser works either state or mind 
dominates. Any work that lacks either 
is no literature. Basically it is the author’s 
keen observation that produces mind and 
state in literature. A work which is 
produced from the author’s observation 
of his inner self is richer in mind than 
state; another that is produced from the 
author’s observation of external objects 
is richer in state than mind. However, 
there is no way to observe the inner self 
except through external objects, and in 
observing external objects the inner self 
is naturally present. Therefore, the two 
are often intermixed. It is possible for 
one to be predominate in a work but it 
is impossible to lack either one altogether. 
Whether a literary work is good or not 
depends upon the presence of mind and 
state and the degree of such. "Xx BZ » 
HA EARE MERA > RE 
SMR kB BRE > RARE 
Bo RUB aR PREMENE 
oRAMEZMOB RES > DH BEB th 
cHRBRE > BRR: THRRD 
BG RARE o RFOMRUAR > MBAR 
Zit? RABRE> KO BBEASE > 
BEART BE > MAR RE AT BE to xE 
IFI , Thin FS A RRR 
Ho 

Wang Kuo-wei’s own ftz’u stress both 
mind and state and are at a high level of 
excellence. 


Be fe TE 
BRA BA > BARE > Ai 
EB ABE o Bia TAGS + Ppa 
at] A/c — SH BEA Bie > IA 
ESA RARE RE o p BK 
Fj > BABA ze DLE © 


To the Tune of Tieh Lien Hua 


A hundred-foot red tower stands by 
the highway. 

Outside the tower a rumble 

Sounds night and day. 

A graceful lady leans alone against the 
balustrade; 

Leisurely she counts the tiny pedestri- 
ans below. 

In a short while dust of carriages rises 
to the treetops. 

All people on the highway and the 
tower grow 

Old in the dust. 

At dusk a west wind blows a rain over; 

Tomorrow morning flood waters will 
bust. 


RR A ER E » K IT EA AR” 
LH Be BR GP ELRHATFE > 
E ph pitas ASS + SF WE BAB Fo 


To the Tune of Wan Chi Sha 


Dark clouds loom at the far ends of 
the sky. 

A stray swan flies alone against the 
wind. 

To where in the waste country do you 
fly? 

On the road a youth is seen to have 
grinned; 

At the table a belle stirs the minced 
meat. 

Tonight’s feast is most gay and sweet. 


Be fk TE 
HERS rp DIR > MEER’ MA 
TARN o BD ABA > RBA 
EEH o SAE AEE ABMS > SE 
HETE > SERRER O? MR A at HE 
Ste ATR BAA © 
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To the Tune of Tieh Lien Hua 


Last night’s dream was fraught with 
sorrow, 

A pony and a perfumed cart 

Met as traffic went to and fro. 

Her thin and frail face pained my heart. 

Lifting the screen, I asked her in the 


traffic flow. 
The rumble on the road died away. 


In dream I failed to follow her. 

Awake I searched in vain all day. 

Candle drippings heaped at the window 
an inch high. 

In this world day in and day out we 
long and sigh. 


In the Republican period after the 
Revolution of 1911 only the older genera- 
tion continued to write tz’u while the 
younger generation turned their attention 


to Western literature. After the Literary 
Revolution of 1917 headed by Dr. Hu 
Shih and the promotion of pai-hua 
(vernacular) in lieu of wén-yen (classical 
language) the Chinese began to write 
prose, poetry, short stories and novels in 
the vernacular. School textbooks, news- 
papers and magazines were published in 
the vernacular, 7z’u at present may be a 
subject of research at the university and 
graduate school level but few students 
write tz’u. The vernacular because of its 
wordiness is unsuitable for writing ftz’u 
which requires a concise and elliptical 
language. To all signs and indications 
tzu which has developed to its greatest 
glory and left a rich heritage is now a 
dying genre. 


NOTES 


_ 4. Bronze Sparrow Terrace $2 % was built by Ts’ao Ts’ao southwest of the present Lin-chang- 
hsien fis 2 FR , Honan Province. The Late T’ang poet Tu Mu (A.D. 803-852) in his poem Chi 


Pi gp He (Red Cliff) says: 


TRU BAR SR > EIS BOERS BH o 
AAS SA BD > ERR o 


The broken iron spears buried in sand 
haven’t rotted, though rusting; 

Rubbed and cleaned, they will show they are 
of the former dynasty’s make. 

If the east wind had not blown favorably for 
Master Chou’s sake, 

Both Ch’iaos would have been confined in 
Bronze Sparrow Terrace in late spring. 


This is an allusion to the battle in 208 at Red Cliff near Hsia-k’ou 3 , Hupeh on the Yangtze 
River between Tsao Tsao and Chou Yü. Chou Yü dealt a crushing blow upon Ts’ao Ts’ao by 
burning his fleet while a favorable east wind was blowing.’ Tu Mu implied that if the wind had 
not blown in the direction of Ts’ao Ts’ao’s fleet, setting it ablaze, his forces numbering eight 
hundred thousand men would have defeated Chou Yti’s smaller force of thirty thousand men and 
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the two beautiful Ch’iao sisters would have been taken captive and imprisoned at Bronze Sparrow 
Terrace. The elder Ch’iao was married to Sun Ch’tian SR # (A.D. 181-252), Prince of the Wu 
State, and the younger Ch’iao to Chou Yu. 

. A brenze statue of a fairy holding a basin to receive dewdrops was erected by order of the 
Empe-or Wu Ti Liu Chê 4 (156-87 B.C.) of the Han dynasty. In the eighth moon of the first 
year of Ch’ing Lung #7 #E504E/\ A (A.D. 233) the Emperor Ming Ti Ts’ao Jui 2255 7 SR 
(A.D. 205-240) ordered that the statue be transported and planted in front of his audience hall. 
His officers accidentally broke the basin and when the statue was removed, it reportedly shed 
tears. 

. This is an allusion to Lin Pu k (A.D. 967-1028), a poet of the Sung dynasty. A native of 
Ch’ient’ang, Chekiang Hi YI 42:38, he lived the life of a recluse on a hill near the West Lake in 
Hang-chow. He never married but devoted his time to growing plum flowers and keeping cranes. 
People said he took the plum flowers as his wife and the cranes as his children. 

. Ch'ùan Sung tzu ÆREN (Complete Sung tz’u) compiled by T'ang Kuei-chang E £% , a 
contemporary tzu scholar, collects more than 1,330 iz’u poets and 19,900 iz’u poems of the 
Sung period. In comparison, Ching tz’u tsung fng compiled by Wang Ch’ang £38 (A.D. 
1725-1897) up to the first year of Chia-ch’ing 3 BE(A.D. 1796), Ching tz’u tsung, No. 2 Taal 
“i compiled by Wang Shao-ch’éng = #45% up to the Tao-kuang 34356 reign (1821-1850), 
Ching tz’u tsung, Supplement ¥ al fA compiled by Huang Hstieh-ch’ing BEAR (fl. ca. 
A.D. 1850) up to the last year of Tung-chih fA) ¥8 (A.D. 1874) and Ch’ing tz’u tsung, Second 
Supplement wei Ba compiled by Ting Shao-yi J #4€ up to the overthrow of the Ch’ing 
dynasty in 1911 totaled more than 3,000 Ch’ing tz’u poets. No statistics of tz’u poems of Ch’ing 
are available but judging by the larger number of tz’u poets, the number of tz’u poems must be 
more than that of the Sung period. 

. A cart drawn by sheep. In the “Biography of Hu Kuei-pin” #8 Rf in the History of the 
Chin Dynasty @E it is said: “The Emperor Wu Ti Ssiti-ma Yen 4 Ay n) E% (A.D. 236- 
290) Fad so many favorite palace ladies that he found it difficult to decide whom he should 
visit each night. He rode a sheep cart and let the sheep draw it to wherever they liked. There he 
would pass the night. Each palace lady planted bamboo trees outside her quarters and spilled 
salt water on the route to induce the sheep to her place.” The sheep liked to lick the salt water 
and munch the bamboo leaves. They were thus led to her quarters and halted the cart there. 

. Purple Jade 34 © was a girl’s name. According to Sou shén chi #4 hRg , “Purple Jade, daughter 
of Fu-chai, Prince of Wu EXE fell in love with a youth named Han Chung $ HH but she 
could mot marry him and died of lovelornness. When Han Chung came home from study abroad 
and heard of her death, he went to her grave to moan her. Purple Jade appeared in a vision and 
gave him a pearl as a gift and sang a song. Han Chung tried to embrace her but she vanished in 
smoke.” 


Intertextuality between Han China Proverbs 
and Historiography (Part II) 


Ying-hsiung Chou 
(RHE) 
IV limited to within four lines. Each line 
seldom exceeds five, characters. 


The supernatural proverbs are rela- 
tively few in number, limited in appeal 
and unpredictable in form. In a strict 
sense of the word, they are not proverbs. 
They do not really contain much social 
wisdom; nor do they comment on inter- 
personal relations. In terms of the 
classifications of folk genres proposed by 
Roger Abrams, they come closer to the 
superstitions in that they have more to 
say about the relationships of human 
beings to nature or the supernatural 
forces.24 By contrast, the second group 
of proverbs — the normative proverbs — 
are by far the most numerous in number. 
Of the thirty-seven proverbs from Shih chi, 
eighteen of them belong to this group.” 
Their appeal, furthermore, is universal. 
Most of these proverbs are still being used 
today. The proverb quoted by Chia I in 
the biography of the First Emperor of 
Chin 42h & — ‘Past happenings not 
forgotten, A teacher concerning future 
happenings” MEZIS o WR Ze — 
is, for instance, still in current use though 
the wording is slightly modified. 
Formalistically, these proverbs are also 
more consistent. Their length is often 


Parallelism and ellipsis are, moreover, 
generally heeded. One such example is 
the proverb quoted by Tsou Yang in his 
letter to Prince Liang Hsiao (AŽ E ) 
which reads: - 


Grey-haired friends behave like strangers; 
While great friends are made on first 
meeting on the road. 


AMn o AE Ink o 
(C BP BE IR +H ) 


The fact that a normative proverb 
remains in current use suggests that this 
type of sayings has survived a series of 
rigorous censorships. Stylistically, before 
a normative proverb is even created, it 
has already subscribed to the censorship 
in the sense that it uses only the forms 
sanctioned by the public. After it has 
been created, it is again subjected to 
constant revisions. And since it is 
fundamentally close to the common 
speech, no tampering can really do any 
damage to it. Thematically, a normative 
proverb is the product of accumulated 
folk wisdom. It is, as a matter of fact, 
derived from the most universal aspect of 
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the social life. It appeals to the central 
experiences of the common folk and 
hence is capable of withstanding the test 
of time. In terms of its interaction with 
the literary text, its conformity in style 
to the public taste both in theme and in 
style makes it a highly congruous 
component susceptible of easier inter- 
textuality than the supernatural proverbs. 

Since normative proverbs lend them- 
selves so easily to intertextual relations, 
they can very well be sub-divided into 
three groups, each playing different 
structural roles within. its context. The 
first group of proverbs, like the superna- 
tural proverbs, are so skilfully quoted 
that they indirectly influence the overall 
outcome of the entire narrative; so much 
so that they foreshadow the outcome 
somewhat like dramatic irony in which 
the import is known to the spectators 
but not the character himself. “Fei I 
Quoting the Proverb” fh %5 ( A 
$= ) teaches a lesson on loyalty as 
well as forecasting the future. While the 
proverb reads, “If the dead man is to 
‘come back to life, the one living will 
not be ashamed of looking him in the 
face” ABA» EAA , some know- 
ledge of the context is required before 
one can really understand the significance 
of this proverb. We are told that Chu Fu 
Æt has passed the power to his son, 
Prince Ho HAF, and at the same 
time has asked Fei I to assist his son in 
his career in the capacity of prime 
minister. In the course of time, however, 
Prince Ho’s brother, Prince Chang 
HAF , becomes so powerful that Prince 
Ho’s position is no longer secure. Fei I 
is thus advised by a friend of his to 
withdraw his support from Prince Ho to 
avoid a forthcoming disaster. In reply to 
the advice, Fei I says that he has already 
given his pledge to support Prince Ho. 


The proverb is quoted at this point to 
underline the significance of trust. At 
first look, the proverb sounds simply 
like a rhetorical device designed to get 
a message across by enlisting help from 
folk wisdom. It means that a promise 
made to someone must be kept no matter | 
whether he is dead or alive. A close 
scrutiny, however, will show that it 
actually hides a forecast of the most 
omnious kind: Fei Ps trustworthiness is 
to be vindicated only at the price of his 
life. The table is, so to speak, turned. 
And true enough, four years after he 
assumes office, he dies the first victim in 
Prince Chang’s revolt. As such, the 
outcome is foretold in the proverb. 
Perhaps not altogether as a coincidence, 
an earlier episode from “The Hereditary 
House of Chin” AX JL also tells 
of Hsien Kung A entrusting his son, 
Hsi Chi % , to Hsin Hsi SA . Hsün 
Hsi’s reply is almost identical with the 
proverb: “Even if the dead man is to 
come back to life, the one living will 
not be ashamed of looking him in the 
face” EEKE » ABA o Later 
when Hsi Ch’i is killed by Li K'e BH , 
Hsün Hsi is prepared to take his own 
life but is dissuaded from doing so. As 
an alternative to dying for the sake of 


. loyalty, he manages to get his master’s 


brother on the throne. But when this 
newly-crowned king is also killed by 
Li K’e, Hsün Hsi keeps his word and ends 
his own life, winning the praise of the 
entire country.2° Though the second 
proverb is different in wording from the 
first one, we have reason to believe that 
the proverb is in the public domain and 
thus is liable to change in different 
circumstances. But even so, the proverb 
carries certain specific structural implica- 
tions and helps to shape the events. 
In this sense it is similar to the 
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supernatural proverb except that the 
normative proverb here is devoid of 
specificity and hence, indirectly suggests, 
rather than determines, the direction a 
narrative takes. In fact, in one’s first 
reading the two versions merely refer to 
the trustworthiness of the entrusted, so 
much so that they would not feel a bit 
guilty when confronted by the dead. 
Yet the vagueness of language makes it 
easy for the reader to take it as a general 
comment about a man who dies with a 
clear conscience and is ready to face 
his living friends and relatives without 
any sense of guilt. 

It would, therefore, be a mistake to 
treat this group of proverbs as being 
endowed with mystical powers capable of 
dictating the turn of events. Quite to the 
contrary, the second group of the norma- 
tive proverbs is used merely as rhetorical 
devices to express the speaker’s intention 
as well as his commitment to that inten- 
tion. Sometimes, they are also used to 
justify the course of action taken. Thus 
they practically have nothing to do with 
the supernatural factors. In “Proverb 
Quoted by Shen Shu-shih”’ = BURS |R 3B 


One trespasses upon people’s farm with 
his cow; 
The land-owner has his cow possessed. 
+R AR o HEB Zo 
( BRAG TE Be BX ) 


Lord Chuang of Chu 4 4#£=5— leads an 
expedition into Ch’en BR against a usurper. 
but later decides to annex Ch’en into 
his own kingdom. So what starts out 
as a crusade for a noble cause turns 
into an act of aggression. The speaker 
thus uses the proverb to justify himself 
for not congratulating his ruler on his 
return from Ch’en. And, as it later turns 
out, the “proverb has so much effect on 


Lord Chuang that he changes his mind 
and reinstates Ch’en’s heir apparent as 
the future ruler. Basically a rhetorical 
device, the proverb nevertheless does 
affect the outcome of the events: But 
unlike its supernatural counterpart, it 
comments mainly on the interpersonal, 
rather than the supernatural, relation- 
ships. Since the proverb is often referred 
to as “the wisdom of many,” in using a 
proverb the speaker is allegedly rallying 
support from the public quarters, much 
as an American president approaching his 
nation-wide constituency in his struggle 
with a powerful congress. By using the 
proverb, the speaker can be said to be 
proposing a commonsense approach 
which is endorsed by the public.??7 Of the 
five proverbs in this second group, “Ch’u 
People’s Proverb Quoted by Ts’ao Ch’iu- 
sheng” E 5b4-5|42 AK is of the greatest 
interest as a communicative event. In the 
biography of Chi Pu Æ ff , we are told that 
Ts’ao loves to be associated with the 
powerful elite and does not hesitate to use 
money toward that cause. Chi Pu is among 
the ones he seeks to befriend, though he is’ 
fully aware of Chi Pu’s low opinion of 
him. Upon seeing Chi Pu, Ts’ao quotes 
a proverb about him, whose name has be- 
come synonymous with trustworthiness: 


A hundred catties of gold 
Values less than a promise from Chi Pu. 


BREEN o ANGE HB o 
( AR ATS + ) 


He then goes on to extol Chi Pu by 
belittling himself. The result is immedi- 
ately visible. He wins Chi Pu’s friendship 
and gets himself an invitation to stay in 
Chi Pu’s house for months as a dis- 
tinguished guest. 

This second group of normative 
proverbs is often used by the speaker to 
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address his superior. Lacking confidence 
in making his points, he resorts to the 
support from the public. And the 
proverbs are used for the rhetorically 
hortative purpose. Both “Tsou Yang 
Quoting the Proverb” Wia yli ( BPE 
BRB FI {ES —+ ) and “Ssu-ma Hsiang- 
ju Quoting the Proverb” #] 5482049 | mbi 
(HBA mny atA) are used as 
cautionary sayings which the courtiers 
are not able to pronounce in their own 
words. As borrowed expressions, the 
proverbs of this group are universal in 
appeal and constitute self-sufficient 
semantic units of their own. They are in 
a sense figures of speech which lend 
' themselves to intertextuality. Or, to 
put this in another way, they are verbal 
parts that can be installed in different 
machines. 

The third group of normative proverbs 
are by far the most numerous and the 
most ccnsistent in their intertextual 
distributions. Of the twelve proverbs of 
this growp, some are directly quoted by 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, and some by Master Ch’u. 
Without exceptions, they are placed 
either in the opening or the concluding 
remarks of the biographies, generally 
referred to respectively as “hsü” F and 
“tsan” Æ . As such, they are unlike the 
proverbs mentioned earlier. They do not 
influence the outcome of the narrative. 
They are used instead to relate one 
particular historical event or figure to 
another historical context. That is to say, 
using the concept of the ethnography of 
speaking, the author in his historical 
narrative is trying to build up a fictive 
entity by using the third-person point of 


Context 


peach & plum ~~ paths underneath 


trees 


Ssu-ma Ch’ien -AWY reader 


. characters in the narrative, 


Li Kuang ~o  taciturnity 


view and by letting the characters act on 
their own behalves. Now by inserting the 
first-person comments in the beginning 
or at the end, he shifts the narrative voice 
from the third to the first person. The 
reader is brought to a different rhetorical 
level on which he is allowed to share some 
personal insights by the author. And 
precisely because the author uses the 
proverbial expression which belongs in the 
first place to the reader, it is only natural 
that the reader feels a personal relation- 
ship to the narrative. The situation is 
different from the earlier examples in 
which the proverb is addressed to no 
one in particular or, at best, to certain 
In a sense, 
intertextuality here involves not only the 
interacting of two texts — one ‘written 
the other oral. Because of the fact that 
proverbs belong rightfully to the common 
people, intertextuality brings the reader 
into the historical text which now 
assumes certain personal significance for 
the reader. One such example would be 
“The Grand Historian Quoting the 
Proverb as a Comment on Li Kuang” 


KEAK se ait ER : 


Both the peach trees and the plum 
trees are speechless; 
Underneath, beaten paths are made, 
automatically. 
WETE o FARR o 
(EREJE PY + IL) 


In terms of the scheme of the social use 


of the proverb developed by Peter Seitel, 


the entire communicative event can be 
visualized as: 


Situation 
Imaginary 


L 
I 
F 


i 
f 
! 
+2 


Social 
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On the left-hand side of the figure, “ me ” 
represents the relationship which obtains 
between the author and the reader in 
connection with their social status. On 
the right-hand side, each occurrence of 


“m~ ” refers to some kind of logical 
relationships such as “implies” or 
“equals.” “i: ” on the other hand 


indicates the analogical situations between 
the proverbial and imaginary world above 
and the social world below.?® Thus the 
relationship between the author and the 
reader is determined by Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s 
moral outlook on his world in relation to 
his reader (e.g., his treatment of history 
as a means of moral didacticism). In this 
particular case, he is trying to instill in 
his reader the value of personal integrity 
without self-glorification. In his epilogue, 
“T’ai-shih Kung tzu-hsii” ABA BR 
t-t , the author sums up Li Kuang’s 
character as, 


Brave in fights with enemies; 

Kind in treatment of his men. 

His orders precise; soldiers all look up 
to him. 


BT BR > CELF’ BAAN > 
Bi FEFB.Z © 


In other words, Li Kuang is treated as an 
exemplar of courage and kindness and 
these attributes are manifested in his 
reserved taciturnity. A word should be 
added here about the relationships be- 
tween context on the left and situation 
on the right. In an ordinary speech event, 
when the speaker quotes a proverb, 
like, 


Plucking the plants to help them grow. 


i Fa Bik 


he presupposes an audience which is 
involved directly or indirectly in an 


incident in which regular procedures are 
improperly rushed, very much like the 
case of the foolish farmer who tries to 
help his plants grow by plucking them. 
The audience is, therefore, expected to 
identify himself with the situation. And, 
in this case, the audience is expected to 
identify with the farmer — the only 
difference being that the former is a literal 
reference while the latter is a metaphorical 
reference. In the Shih chi proverb in 
question, the reader is, of course, not 
expected to identify with the proverbial 
situation. Rather, he is encouraged to 
emulate the model established by Li 
Kuang. But even so, the affinity between 
the reader on the one hand and the fruit 
trees as well as Li Kuang on the other is 
clearly postulated. 

As for the proverbial situation on the 
right, one simple formulation would be: 
Li Kuang is to taciturnity as the peach 
and plum trees to the paths. In other 
words, for all his reticent nature, he 
inspires admiration with his intrinsic 
qualities, very much as the fruit trees 
attract people to what they yield and 
hence the beaten paths underneath. 
Through a discontinuous analogy (A is 
to B as C is to D), the naturalistic world 
of the plants is transferred into the social 
world of Li Kuang and his fellow country- 
men. According to the author, though 
the proverb js trivial, it sheds light on 
something else which is of great signifi- 
cance. In metaphorical terms, it sums up 
and evaluates nicely the author’s earlier 
comment on Li Kuang: 


General Li looks frank, like an ordinary 
man, and is not good at expressing 
himself. On the day of his death, 
people all over the country, whether 
they know him or not, all mourn for 
him, 
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FARRE ina A > AN BES o 

RIZA RTARTA” ERE 

$8 c ( SHE Fl ss +A) 
While eizht of these commentary proverbs 
are quoted directly by the author himself, 
three are quoted by Master Ch’u,?? and 
one by Chia I from his “Kuo Ch’in lun” 
25 38 | That Ssu-ma Ch’ien should make 
such excensive use of the proverbs in his 
personal comments on these historical 
figures is a good indication of his fondness 
for folk expressions. In addition to his 
personal attitude, proverbs are also an 
effective means to reach a particular 
readership. That is to say, the way the 
author -ncorporates folk sayings in his 
historical writings reflects his commit- 
ment to the folk ideology, which in turn 
endears himself to his common reader. 
Professionally, the post of a grand 
historian is no better than ordinary 
court entertainers. Ssu-ma Ch’ien in his 
letter to Jen An f£ & complains that 
traditionally historians have been treated 
as couct jesters and entertainment 
personnel.*° In his own case, he finds 
himself relpless when he is jailed for his 
involvement in Li Lings 4% alleged 
treason; 


My family being poor, I did not have 
the money to pay a fine in lieu of a jail 
senteace. None of my friends came to 
my rescue. 


RA > RETENAR aA 


Left helpless, he has no choice but to 
subject himself to the punishment of 
castration which, according to him, is 
the mosi humiliating of all punishments. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that some 


traces of non-conformism are to be found: 


in his work. His treatment of the status 
quo is, to say the least, unorthodox. 
(We hav2 earlier quoted Pan Ku in his 


criticism of Ssu-ma’s deviations from the 
norms of the sages.) His use of the folk 
sayings to sum up his biographies is, I 
believe, a further indication of his differ- . 
ences from the state ideology — despite 
the fact that he is a member of the 
ruling class. In his prefaces and epilogues, 
he in fact uses more proverbs than 
passages from the orthodox classics. It 
is perhaps not unexpected that he should 
be criticized by later scholars such as 
Ni Ssu AA and Cheng Yüan FE as 
vulgar.?! 

As for Ch’u Shao-sun, we know that 
he serves as an Erudite + during the 
reigns of Emperor Ytian 7077 and 
Emperor Ch’eng W # and is involved in 
the emendation of quite a few portions of 
Ssu-ma’s history.?? According to his own 
account, he serves as a palace guard 
officer for more than ten years:?? and 
because he comes from P’ei jf , home- 
town of the Han emperors. he has access 
to the intrigues of the court. Aside 
from these imperial connections, there is 
also a populist bend in him. In com- 
pleting Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s chapter on court 
wits ¥8#$91 {8 , he concludes, “Though I 
was Selected as an official on the basis of 
a knowledge of the classics, I am fond of 
reading materials outside of the ortho- 
dox” BES DG EAEB > MERR O°* 
Ch’u tends to rely more on public sources; 
perhaps more so than Ssu-ma Ch’ien. 
Judging from his emendations of the 
chapters on diviners Ga A FIBA; AFD 
and the court wits, one could easily sense 
a kind of folksy flavor in his style and the 
use of proverbs is but one of the ex- 
amples.5 

As quoted sayings, these proverbs are 
placed almost always at the end or the 
beginning of a biography. As such, their 
main function is to relate the reader 
directly to the text and indirectly to the 
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author. In a sense, this rhetorical func- 
tion more than makes up for the fact that 
they are affixed to the text and are not 
structurally integrated with the context, 
as the supernatural proverbs are. By 
treating the extra-textual (reader-text- 
author) rather than the intra-textual 
(text-text) relationships, these normative 
proverbs are better able to relate literature 
with whatever lies outside of the text. 


V 


The first two classes of proverbs 
(supernatural and normative) are struc- 
turally functional — the supernatural 
proverbs literally control the outcome of 
the events and the social proverbs invoke 
folk wisdom to suggest how interpersonal 
affairs should be conducted. [In either 
case the proverbs are alien verbal elements 
introduced into the historical text to 
emphasize one point or another on which 
the author feels diffident in making his 
personal evaluations. In other words, 
intertextuality is used mainly to, solicit 
. authority from secondary sources. By 
contrast, the proverbs of the third class 
which we shall consider here are mostly 
lyrical in the sense that they are the 
spontaneous, first-person outbursts of the 
characters. Inasmuch as they are the 
spontaneous songs of the characters, 
they are strictly speaking not proverbs. 
Yet due to the fact that the characters 


adopt the proverbial form and paraphrase. 


the commonsense folk wisdom, in a 
limited sense they qualify as proverbs, 
and some degree of intertextual tension 
also exists between these pseudo- 
proverbial sayings and their contexts. 

Of the seventeen lyrical proverbs,” 
eleven are by known authors who appear 
as characters in Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s history. 
As a whole these proverbs are elitist in 


form, being interpersed with the particle 
“hsi” 4 , in the tradition of the songs 
from Ch’u Æ . Their contents are mostly 
individualistic in that they reflect personal 
feelings without having anything to do 
with the second party, let alone the folk. 
They are, for that matter, a rhetorical 
device used to justify one’s own actions or 
feelings. Kao Tsu’s $ ff “Song of the 
Big Wind” KEI , for instance, 


The big wind is rising and the clouds 
scattering. 

With universal authority established, we 
are back home; 

Where do we enlist the braves to guard 
the four quarters? 


KAS BRE o 
RIM AA Bike £8 o 
Sih A FAH o 

( MARE) 


After having defeated the aristocratic 
Hsiang Yü against enormous odds, Kao 
Tsu finally unifies the entire country. 
Yet his control over the kingdom is far 
from absolute, not to mention the fact 
that he now rules from the northern city 
of Ch’ang An Æ , which is a long way 
from his native P’ei. The song thus can 
be interpreted as a plea for continued 
support from his former associates in the 
south. Though an all-powerful emperor 
on top of his bureaucratic machinery, he 
nevertheless feels the need to use this 
quasi-proverbial expression to achieve 
the best communicative effect. By doing 
so, he endears himself to his subjects 
while at the same time preserving his 
regal dignity without having to plead his 
cause in explicit terms. Formalistically, 
the song bears close resemblance to the 
folksongs from the south which, however, 
are in the process of being incorporated by 
court poetry. So, this proverbial song can 
well be treated ideologically as a 
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mediation between an absolute ruler and 
his subjects. 

Sometimes a proverbial expression is 
used not so much to create a face-to-face 
effect (as ordinary proverbs do) as to 
express an idea in an oblique manner. 


- “The Farming Song of Chu Hsü Hou” | 


Se ie ee BHAA Bk is a good example: 


Till deep and seed thick. 
Set the seedlings far apart. 
As for weeds of the alien kind, 
Hoe them all up, root and branch. 
TR BLAS o MH RRA o 
JERE o MEZ o 

( Ape BEER Bo + ) 


It is clearly not an agricultural song as 
such. Yen Shih-ku’s Éh annotation 
of Han shu, where this song also appears, 
tells us that it is essential for the imperial 
family to propagate themselves, to es- 
tablish a network of fiefdoms for mutual 
protections and, most important of all, 


to purge the outsiders, especially the 


Lis 5 , who have gained considerable 
political control of the court.*” Placed 
in the context of .the narrative, this 
allegorical expression assumes a specific 
functior. We are told that Chu Hsi Hou 
detests the way the Lū clan gains power at 
the expense of the Liu family. On one 
occasior, he is made the ceremonial 
official in a party. Claiming that he 
comes from a military family, Chu re- 
quests that the party procedures be 
conduct2d in accordance with martial 
regulaticns. His wish being granted, Chu 
thus puts his preconceived plan into 
action by first volunteering this proverbial 
song, apparently as an entertainment but 
actually as a veiled accusation (being in 
a metaphorical language) of the Li 
family. As the party goes on, one Lü 
guest geis drunk and refuses to drink in 


= connection with the folk. 


his turn. He runs away from the banquet; 
Chu gives chase and catches up with him. 
Without further ado, Chu has him 
executed. Other Lü members, including 
Queen Lü, is infuriated but could do 
nothing about him. In a way the 
proverbial song can be seen as responsible 
for the “murder.” It sets a situation 
ahead of time to justify what one is 
about to put into action. In this sense, 
the lyrical expression is: 1) structurally 
and rhetorically functional and; 2) an 
effective tool to give oneself power by 
(The proverb 
seems to suggest that the nation believes 
the Liis should be weeded out just as a 
farm should be properly cultivated.) 

In the case of lyrical proverbs, how- 
ever, intertextual tensions are reduced to 
a minimum. Since these proverbial 
sayings are pronounced by characters in 
the narrative as direct utterances, they 
cannot be considered as alien elements. 
Rather, the proverbial expressions and 
their texts co-exist side by side in an 
intratextual relationship. In other words, 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s account of a certain 
character is not necessarily compatible, 
or homogeneous, with what he makes 
that character pronounce on his own, on 
a dramatic basis. In the biography of 
Chang Liang ÆR , for instance, we are 
told of Kao Tsu’s intention — in spite of 
nearly unanimous objections from the 
court — to replace Liu Ying Æ , his 
heir, with Prince Chao #2 Œ 4 Æ, his 
favorite Lady Chis wÆ A son.*8 
To foil the emperor’s plan, Chang Liang 
recommends Liu Ying to recruit as aides 
the four elders whom the emperor himself 
has so far not been able to press into 
service. As can be expected, when the 
emperor sees Liu Ying in the company of 
the four sage elders, he realizes the 
extreme difficulties involved in stripping 
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Liu Ying of. his inheritance. He thus 
summons Lady Ch’i and says to her: 
“I would like to have him [Liu Ying] 
replaced, but with these four elders’ 
help, his feathers are full-fledged (H# 
CB). It’s difficult to remove him. 
Queen Lü m [Liu Ying’s mother] is 
in command of the situation now.” 
The figure. of speech with regard to the 
feathers is then immediately elaborated 
upon in the following Ch’u song which 
the emperor sings for his favorite lady: 


The swan soars high in the sky, 
One flight spans hundreds of miles. 
With its feathers fully grown, 

It ranges the Four Seas; 

It ranges the Four Seas. 

What can you do about it? 

Though you have nets and arrows, 
What use are they? 

Peis IR o —BT Ho 

FARA EB o RELL HE © 
BEU HS o EAA] FRA] o 
BARE © ARMM o (ARER 


Clearly, the proverbial saying is his own 
creation, having nothing to do with the 
production of the populace.*? Moreover, 
it serves merely as an extension of what 
he has earlier said with regard to the 
fledging of his successor. His speech and 
his proverbial saying are so well integrated 
that even intratextual tensions are 
minimized. 

Aside from these elitist proverbial 
sayings, we also find in the corpus six 
proverbs with unknown authorships and 
referring to specific events or historical 
personages and hence particularistic in 
appeal. Ch’u-li tzu # €F , for instance, 
is known in Ch’in for his wit. Referred 
to as “Wit Sack” ## , Ch’u-li tzu 
predicts before his death that his grave 
will be flanked by those of the emperors. 
Unbelievable as it is, the prediction 
eventually comes true in Han, approxi- 


mately one hundred years later. A 
proverb is for that reason circulated 
among the people in Ch’in: 


Jen Pi is for strength; 

Ch’u-li is for wit. 

PEIEE tab o 

#9 Bll ISE o 
(ETHE ) 


The proverbial saying is perhaps relevant 
in that particular time and space. But 
fundamentally it is the production of a 
limited sector of population in Ch’in and 
has not been diffused too far abroad. 
In time its proverbial power has, so to 
speak, transpired. We are, therefore, 
entitled to treat them as fossilized forms, 
and this also applies to the supernatural 
proverbs. . 

Like the third group of normative 
proverbs which appear invariably in the 
preface or the epilogue, these folk pro- 
verbial sayings are usually placed at the 
end of each biographical portrait. They 
evaluate and pass moral judgments on 
each character. By quoting these folk 
evaluations, the author clearly has in mind 
to invoke authority from the common 
people. Rhetorically they lend force to 
the author in casting his image of a 
particular character. In general these 
proverbial sayings are particularistic in 
appeal, but because of the fact that they 
comment on virtues — rather than making 
forecasts on events — their appeal tend to 
become universalized. And with some 
changes in style, they generally enter into 
the main stream of the normative 
proverbs. A proverbial saying of this 
group, for instance, describes the 
continuity of a political tradition between 
two Han prime ministers. While Hsiao Ho 
z fa] sets the government on a path of 
stability and restraint, Ts’ao Shen Ë 2 
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follows his predecessor's policy almost 
to the letter. Their deeds are glorified by 
the people: 


The laws set down by Hsiao Ho 
Are straightforward and consistent. 
Ts’ao Shen succeeded him, 
By keeping them intact. 
W-th the benefit of non-interference, 
Tte people enjoyed perfect peace. 
RR 0 HAG Bo 
WBRZ o FMM o 
BOL it So RUFE o 

( BB Re + ) 


Obviously from this prototype comes the 
later common proverb which preaches 
the virtue of following good precedents: 
“What Hsiao plans, Tsao follows.” #7 #t 
B 

Bcth the third groups of normative 
proverbs and the folk lyrical proverbs 
under discussion have something in 
common. They are all related to charac- 
ters. Proverbs, in other words, are used as 
van evaluative device to pass moral 
judgments on the characters. Because 


' of this didactic function, they tend to 


be placed at the end of a text. Inter- 
textually, these proverbs play rather 
limited roles in the overall development of 
the narrative. The two groups of proverbs 
are, nevertheless, different in other 
aspects. While the third group of norma- 
tive proverbs appear in the text as quoted 
speeches, the lyrical proverbial sayings 
here are presented dramatically. In the 
former case, the proverbs are in a way 
maniptlated, while in the latter they 
interac. directly with the text. The 
effects are naturally different. With the 
manipulated materials, they need to be 
domesticated. Hence, most of the quoted 
normative proverbs are used as figures of 
speech with universal appeals. By con- 


trast, folk proverbial sayings are in their 
original stage — their later transformations 
into normative proverbs with universal 
appeals notwithstanding — used in a 
literal sense and are particularistic in 
appeal. They are in this respect similar 
to supernatural proverbs. Both are 
particularistic in appeal, and both are 
relevant only historically. In their original 
contexts, moreover, both evoke a face- 
to-face effect of communication.*® Their 
difference, of course, lies in the fact that 
while the former determines the turn of 
the events, the latter only fills an evalua- 
tive need. 


VI 


The taxonomy of intertextuality is 
useful in helping us determine the 
different ways in which the folk genre 
sheds light on the context. As we have 
shown: above, the supernatural proverbial 
sayings help shape the contour of the 
events; the normative proverbs provide 
the author with rhetorical leverages in 
his attempt to come to terms with his 
characters or with his readers: and the 
lyrical proverbial sayings allow the 
characters to justify themselves and the 
author to make his moral judgment. As 
Han Fei Tzu %& 3 f puts it, “In the 
ancient days there was no such thing as 
unreliable proverbs. They must be 
looked into carefully.” fem > AT 
WZ. In numerous other examples 
of the ancient past, we also find the 
proverbs used as the surest gauge of the 
common people’s response to the govern- 
ment. The connection between this 
particular genre of folklore and politics 
are actually so intimate that government 
officials at different times are dispatched 
to various parts of the country to collect 
them for reference. Though proverbs are 
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often regarded as less valuable than 
literature, they are consistently employed 
in historical writings. With a cursory look 
at the forty-nine proverbs of Han shu 
collected in Ku Yao-yen, one can more or 
less establish the same taxonomy in terms 
of intertextual relationships. Though the 
historical writings of the later dynasties, 
especially after T’ang E , are mostly 
commissioned pieces, the uses of proverbs 
remain generally unchanged. With a 
certain amount of further research, one 
may even be able to look forward to a 
conclusion regarding the dynamic inter- 
textual relationships between the oral and 
the written traditions. 

One last point that needs to be 
clarified is related to the cross-fertilizing 
of the two traditions. We have seen that 
proverbs highlight certain crucial 
moments of the historical narrative. We 
have also come across several instances in 
which proverbs are canonized, as it were, 
and then passed down to future genera- 
tions. The proverb on Hsiao Ho and 
Tsao Sen is the best case in point. It is 
equally possible, however, that the 
fertilization process is reversed. In fact, 
if one reads Ku Yao-yen without referring 
back to the original sources from which 
these proverbial sayings are taken, the 
prose prefaces preceeding each item serve 
the proverbs, but not vice versa. Because 
these prefaces paraphrase and sum up the 
original contexts, their main function is 
to elucidate, rather than be elucidated by, 
the proverbs. So conditioned, proverbial 
sayings usually take on certain extra 
shades of meaning. The saying, “If the 
dead man is to come back to life, the one 
living will not be ashamed of looking 
him in the face,’ for instance, acquires 
new meaning after one looks into its 
context. Without its context, the pledge 
might be taken to mean that the entrusted 


man is still alive and that he is not 
ashamed to face the dead man who has 
earlier asked him to help his heir. In 
“The Farming Song of Chu Hsi Hou,” 
the context is again a determining factor. . 
Without it, the song is about farming; but | 
with it, what is inferred is the need to rid 
the court of the influence of the Li 
family. Even with the most conventional 
normative proverbs, contexts inevitably 
give flesh to the songs. “The Grand 
Historian Quoting the Proverb to 
Comment on Ch’i Chien” ABAGl ES 
meg is a simple statement: 


One foot may be too short; 
One inch may be too long. 
RAM Ho 

TBAT o 
| ( FARE B TIS += ) 


As it is, the proverb refers to the fact that 
each thing has its own assets no less than 
liabilities. The context, however, takes us 
specifically to the subject of military 
accomplishments: Both Pai Ch’i and 


-Wang Chien are competent generals, but 


both have their defects, too. 

If we should expand our study of the 
oral tradition from proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings to anonymous yüeh-fu 
ballads, we will also find the concept of 
intertextuality central to an in-depth 
understanding of the overall communica- 
tive event. Without the context, some of 
these ballads may appear semantically 
lacking; but with the context, a ballad, 
no matter how insignificant it may be, 
is immediately projected into a network 
of human relationships. A classic example 
is “Lord, Do Not Cross the River” & ft 
HE AY 


Lord, do not cross the river; 
Lord, you did cross the river. 
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Sinking in the river, you died. 

What more can I do, Lord? 

OS FEE >» A EA o 

BET] TIL © BARA fal o 
(RANRBI TA) 


The song foregrounds the conflict be- 
tween man and nature; each respectively 
represented by the lord and the river. 
The conflict is, moreover, tragic in the 
Aristotelian sense, involving beginning, 
middle and end of the typical tragic 
form. However, in order to have a 
thorough understanding of the song, 
its context must be carefully examined. 
Tsui Pao’s #4) Ku chin chu HAE 
gives the most elaborate details. In his 
version, the song is set on the stage of a 
complex conflict involving the woman 
(the speaker), running after her husband 
(the lord), trying to talk him out of 
crossing the river. The old man, however, 
does not listen to her, out of either 
spite against her or sheer drunkenness. 
One way or the other, he crosses the 
river, only to get himself drowned. The 
woman, in great despair, sings the song 
before taking her own life in the river. 
Now, what we are confronted with is 
a set of -bipolarities between: man and 


wife; land and river; life and death; 
poetry and nature, etc. The context, 
moreover, does not end here. We are 
told that the event is witnessed by a 
guard who safely crosses the river in a 
boat and goes home to tell his wife about 
the tragedy. The wife is so moved that 
she sets the song to the K’ung Hou BE 
music and disseminates it among her 
neighbors. Presumably, that is how we 
have it today.*? It is all too clear that 
this secondary elaboration elevates the 
polarities to a symbolic level, for what the 
song is truly about is no longer the - 
personal, or domestic, tragedy of the 
couple, but the perennial conflicts in our 
everyday life. The context, in other 
words, works miracle on the text. 

Intertextuality operates on the 
premise that literature is a form of human 
activity which necessarily comes into 
contact with other activities. As such, 
literature is often treated as not fully 
autonomous. Methodologically, such a 
concept of literature gives rise to 
problems which purist literary critics are 
not altogether prepared to cope with. 
Nonetheless, they are precisely the 
problems which need to be resolved 
before literature can be re-admitted into 
the mainstream of life. 


NOTES 


24. See “The Complex Relations of Simple Forms,” Genre, Vol. 11, No. II (June 1969), 113-14. 
Strictly speaking, supernatural proverbs cannot qualify as superstitions which, like all other 
folkloric genres, are universal in appeal (e.g., “Red sky in morning, sailors take warning’’). Ts’ui 
Shih’s # Ë Ssu min yiteh ling 4R 4 or the agricultural proverbs quoted by Yang Shen 
#2 Win Ku Yao-yen would, however, belong to this category. By contrast, supernatural 
proverbs are limited in appeal. Admittedly, at a particular period of time they may have enjoyed 
wide circulations, but in due time their appeals dwindled and their raison d'être lies almost entirely 
in their relationships with their contexts. In their original state, when supernatural proverbs 
were still in use, they served the purpose of reducing the shocking effect caused by events which 
lay beyond human control: Now being framed within historical narratives, they also serve the 
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function of foreshadowing — and hence reducing — the shocks caused by unpredictable turns of 
events. 
They are in the order of their appearance in Ku Yao-yen: 1, 6, 9, 12, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 


Since this variant is not specifically labeled a proverb in Shih chi, it is not recorded in Ku Yao-yen. 
For a discussion of this ideological aspect, see Peter Seitel, “Proverbs: A Social Use of Metaphor,” 
Genre, Vol. II, No. II (June, 1969), 143-61. 

“Proverbs: A Social Use of Metaphor,” 14649. 

Proverb no, 11, though quoted by Master Ch’u, is an evaluative lyrical proverb on Lady Wei and 
her family. 

“Pao Jen An shu’ gE AE , Chao Ming wen hsitan W BA ACS (Taipei: Wen-yu, 1966), p. 232. 
EZE A” ARAE Y o MRE AF hiz” BE EPR > 1B Br 
NA O 

For Ni Ssu’s criticism, see Ling Chih-lung 2# , Shih chi ho lin 'B 207%) R , chüan 108. For 
Cheng Yiian’s criticism, see Ching kuan so yen HWRE , chiian 1. 

The emandated texts, according to Chang Shou-chieh, includes no less than ten in number. See 
Shih chi, V1, 3223. | 

See Shih chi, VI, 3225. T EA BEH > SSB BRK > LRA PR FRM.’ H 
AB BPH a RAE oJ 

See Shih chi, VI, 3203. According to Shih chi so-yin RER ZRI , Tung Fang-shuo is also fond of 
unorthodox materials. RAT MA DKS eB Raw MARIEK > HEREZE he J 
Chang Shou-chieh even claims that the emandations of the two chapters on diviners are so vulgar 
in language that they actually violate the original intentions of Ssu-ma Chien. See Shih chi, 
VI, 3223. 

They are nos: 2,3,4,5,8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 27, 28, 32, 33, 37. 

See Ku Yao-yen, I, chtian 4 (p. 44). 

Shih chi, V1. [ LRAT > CLBAKAT BEMEB > KESRS > REBRAWO J 
(2044) T ETZE” LEBRARM RAR RKDAT co BRR TR AK 
PRE o RRARRSIAS - RE AT > LARS > BREZZe J (2046) 

The part on the fledging of feathers has, however, come down to us today as an idiomatic 
expression. 

Literature differs from face-to-face communications in that in the rodinary speech events, the 
contexts are self-evident; the addresser does not have to account for the contexts. On the 
contrary, in literature, the author must take upon himself to provide the context for his imaginary 
world to his imaginary reader. Folklore — and especially those categories located on the conversa- 
tional side of the spectrum — is capable of creating the impression of a simultaneous communica- 
tion involving back-and-forth verbal exchange between the addresser and the address who share 
the same context. For this reason, folk conversational categories such as proverbs, jargons, riddles 
are often inserted into literature to create the face-to-face effect. See ““The Complex Relations of 
Simple Forms”, for a description of the conversational genres (113-14). 

See “Chien chieh shih cken 14” BAN ME B+ PY (SPTK ed), chiian 4. 

For a treatment of the ballad as a tragic form see Yang Mu [C. H. Wang], Ch’uan-t’ung te yù 
hsien-tai te 4 396.85 RRA BS (Taipei: Chih-wen, 1974), pp. 1-14. 

See my “ “Lord, Do Not Cross the River’: Literature as a Mediating Process,” New Asia Academic 
Bulletin, 1 (1978), 109-26. 


Chuang Tzu’s View of Freedom (Part I) 


Chang-yuan Liu 
(IS) 


The book Chuang Tzu was tradi- 
tionally divided into thirty-three chapters: 
the seven “inner chapters,” the fifteen 
“outer chapters,” and the eleven “mis- 
cellaneous chapters.” Some of these 
chapters were written by a philosopher 
named Chuang Chou or Chuang Tzu 
(Master Chuang), but others were added 
by his disciples or followers. We are not 
sure Ow many chapters were really 
written by Chuang Tzu, but scholars 
generally agree that the seven so-called 


“inner chapters” represent Chuang Tzu’s - 


thought and they constitute the heart 


of the book. All the later chapters are . 


furthe- elaborations of the thoughts 
which are already contained in the “inner 
chapters.” Thus our discussion of the 
idea af freedom in Chuang Tzu will be 
mainly based on the ‘inner chapters.’’! 
Materials in later chapters will be used 
only when they are consistent with the 
spirit of the “inner chapters” and helpful 
in clar:-fying Chuang Tzu’s thought. 
Chuang Tzu is not a systematically 
written book. Although similar topics 
may te found here and there, they are 
not connected. Thoughts and ideas are 


condensed and expressed in a language 
which is difficult and ambiguous even to 
the Chinese scholars. Philosophical in- 
sights are conveyed in fables, fictitious 
dialogues, and other forms of indirect 
communication. For these reasons, 
Chuang Tzu’s thought is hard to pin 
down. 

Despite the difficulties, conceptual 
analysis and systematization are not 
completely impossible. This is because in ` 
different chapters we can find similar 
topics which are discussed with some key 
concepts. It is my belief that once these 
key concepts are grasped and the dis- 
connected thoughts systematized, Chuang 
Tzu can be more readily appreciated by 
the modern man. But in making Chuang 


_Tzu’s thought explicit and systematic 


I realize the danger of simplifying or 
solidifying the richness and suggestiveness 
which are abundant in the original text. 
For such a book as Chuang Tzu, any 
attempt to make its content systematic 
and definitive is bound to be partial or 
insufficient. Therefore, the possibility 
of other interpretations is always open.” 

For Chuang Tzu, freedom as the goal 
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of philosophical activities is not simply 
a personal experience which everyone 
may have when his action is not com- 
pelled by outside agencies. Rather, it 
is a spiritual achievement in which the 
mind of man is identified with Tao. 
The reason why such an experience is 
called freedom will become sufficiently 
clear in the following discussion. 

Chuang Tzu uses the metaphor of 
yu (to wander, or a wandering) to 
describe this state of freedom. This 
metaphor is used in all the “inner 
chapters.” 


Ch. 1) free and easy wandering (the 
title) 
wandered through the boundless 
wanders beyond the four seas 

Ch, 2) wanders beyond the four seas 

Ch.3) more than enough for the 
blade to play [yu] about it 

Ch. 4) go along with things and let 
your mind move freely [yu] 

Ch, 5) lets his mind play [yu] on the 
harmony of virtue 

Ch. 6) wanders in the realm where 
things cannot get away 
wander beyond the realm 
roams [yu] beyond the dust 
and dirt 

_ wandering in any far-away, care- 

free, and as-you-like-it paths 

Ch. 7) let your mind wander in sim plic- 
ity 
wanders where there is nothing 
at all 
wander where there is no trail? 


All these phrases either directly describe 
or relate to the state of freedom in which 
the spirit is identified with Tao. 

In a sense the experience of iden- 
tifying with Tao may be regarded as the 
core of Chuang Tzu’s thought; and the 
main content of the “‘inner chapters” 
is an elucidation of this experience. The 
man who has achieved such an experience 


is called by Chuang Tzu the perfect man 
(Ch. 1, 2), the spiritual man (Ch. 1), 
the sage (Ch. 1), and the true man (Ch. 6). 
We may also say that such a man is really 
a free man. Chapter One, “Free and 
Easy Wandering,” describes how the 
freedom of the enlightened man is in- 
dependent (wu t'ai) or absolute. Chapter 
Two, “The Equality of Things and 
Opinions,” (Fung’s translation) analyzes 
the epistemological basis for the ex- 
perience of identity. Chapter Three tells 
us the free man’s principle or “Secret of 
Caring for Life.” Chapter Four discusses 
the practical wisdom or technique of the 
free man who lives “In the World of 
Men.” Chapter Five emphasizes how 
“The Sign of Virtue Complete” lies in 
the soundness of one’s mind, not in one’s 
body. Chapter Six expounds: how the 
true man can be “The Great and 
Venerable Teacher” in transforming with. 
the evolution of Nature. Chapter Seven 
indicates how free men can also be 
“Fit for Emperors and Kings’ in 
governing. a state. Thus the very titles 
of the “inner chapters” suggest the 
Chinese philosophical ideal: “‘sageliness 
within and kingliness without.” 

If the above interpretation is 
correct, then we can say, “The 
central theme of Chuang Tzu may be 
summed up in a single word: freedom.” 
For the main part of the “‘inner chapters” 
may be conceived as an elucidation of 
the experience of identifying with Tao in 
which the highest freedom of man is 
expressed. This experience is illuminated 
by key concepts such as tao, te (virtue, 
power), hsin (mind, spirit), ming (fate), 
hsing (nature, human nature), ch’ing 
(emotion), etc., and that in relation to 
these concepts another four senses of 
freedom can be found in Chuang Tzu. 
We shall explain these four senses of 
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freedom one by one. But before doing so, 
let us see in what sense man can identify 
himself with Tao. 


1. Freedom as Identifying Oneself with 
Tao | 


Historically Chuang Tzu may be 
regarded as a follower of Lao Tzu who has 
further developed his master’s thought.* 
In many places Chuang Tzu simply takes 
Lao Tzu's thought as a starting point and 
then moves from there. The idea of Tao 
is an example. Lao Tzu directly talks 
about Tao at the beginning of his book, 
whereas in the first chapter of Chuang 
Tzu metaphors are used to explain how 
the freedom of man is independent and 
absolute, through the “inner chapters” 
Chuang Tzu has hardly discussed Tao 
without relating to man’s inner ex- 
periences. Thus it would not be easy to 
see what Chuang Tzu means by Tao 
without some background in Lao Tzu’s 
thought. 

“Tao” is a highly complex idea in 
Lao Tzu. In his An Inquiry into Origins 
of Chinese Philosophy, T'ang  Chiin-I 
has enumerated six meanings of the word 
“Tao” in Lao Tzu: (1) Tao as the general 
laws of nature; (2) Tao as the meta- 
physical Reality or Substance which is the 
creative force of all things; (3) Tao as 
the manifested attributes; (4) Tao as te 
or what the individual things get (from 
Tao) in order to exist and to maintain 
their existence; (5) Tao as the way of 
life (including the technique of 
governing); (6) Tao as an inner ex- 
perience or stage of life in which man 
has identified with Tao.° Metaphysically 
speaking.-(2) is the most important and 
basic sense of Tao, for the other five 
senses are grounded on it. But epistemo- 
logically, (6) is the most important 


sense, for without it (2) cannot be intui- 
tively known. Even (5) is secondary 
because one cannot tell others how to 
attain Tao without himself identifying 
with it. Probably for this reason Chuang 
Tzu has particularly emphasized (6). 
In fact this emphasis on subjective 
consciousness or existential feeling is one 
of the major differences between Chuang 
Tzu and Lao Tzu.® 

In the “inner chapters”? there is only 
one passage (in Chapter Six) where 
Chuang Tzu has a discussion of Tao itself: 


Tao has reality and evidence, but 
no action and form. It may be trans- 
mitted, but cannot be received. It may 
be attained, but cannot be seen. His 
its own source, its own root. It exists 
prior to heaven and earth, and indeed 
for all eternity. It causes gods to be 
divine, and it gives birth to heaven and 
earth. It is above the zenith, but it is 
not high. It is beneath the nadir, but it 
is not low. It is prior to heaven and 
earth, but it is not ancient. It is older 
than the most ancient, but it is not 
old.” 


From this paragraph we may enumerate 
some important characteristics concerning 
Chuang Tzu’s idea of Tao. 

(I) As the metaphysical Reality, 
Tao is absolutely beyond the description 
of language and concepts. Since it has no 
name, if we try to make it clear it would 
cease to be Tao (Ch. 2). Even the word 
“Tao” is used as a provisional or con- 
venient label, not as a name which refers 
to a particular: object. In this sense Tao 
is certainly transcendent. But so far as 
it can be attained by the ineffable ex- 
perience, of the enlightened man, it is 
immanent. Since words do not reach this 
kind of experience, Chuang Tzu has used | 
many metaphors, fables, and paradoxes 
to decipher it. Therefore his words often 
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cannot be taken literally. 

(II) Tao is the cause of all things. 
That is why “It causes gods to be divine, 
and it gives birth to heaven and earth.” 
By this statement Chuang Tzu does not 
necessarily. affirm the existence of gods. 
What he emphasizes is the all en- 
compassing creativity of Tao. But Tao is 
not the transcendent but the immanent 
cause of all things. That is why Chuang 
Tzu prefers to use “Heaven” (Tien) to 
replace Tao.2 According to Kuo Hsiang, 
in this sense T’ien (sometimes together 
with earth) means the totality of all 
things, not the blue sky. But to say Tao 
is the totality of all things is not com- 
pletely adequate because it eliminates 
the creative power and the transcendent 
character of Tao. 

Though Tao creates all things its 
function is completely spontaneous or 
self-so (tzu-jan). This characteristic is 
expressed by what Yi Ehr-tzu says in 
Chapter Six: “This Teacher of mine, this 
Teacher of mine — he passes judgment on 
the ten thousand things but he does not 
think himself righteous; his bounty 
extends to ten thousand generations but 
he does not think himself benevolent... 
he covers heaven, bears earth, carves and 
fashions countless forms, but he does 
not think himself skilled.” This is what 
Lao Tzu means when he writes: 


To produce things and to rear them, 

To produce, but not to take possession 
of them, 

To act, but not to rely on one’s ability, 

To lead them, but not to master- 
them... .? 


This is why the function of Tao is des- 
cribed by him as “weak,” “vacuous” 
(Asti), and “non-active”  (wu-wei). 
Though Tao invariably takes no action, 


yet nothing is left undone.!? Since the 
function of Tao is spontaneous, it is 
beyond values and purposes. That is why 
Tao has nothing to do with benevolence 
and righteousness. 

(IID Tao is the cause of itself. “It is 
its own source, its own root.” But this 
does not mean that Tao is outside of all 
things. On the contrary, Tao always 
exists everywhere. It can exist “‘above 
the zenith” and “beneath the nadir.” But 
how can an infinite existence manifest 
itself in all finite beings? Can Chuang 
Tzu be more specific about the existence 
of Tao? This question is raised by Tung 
Kuo Tzu. The dialogue between him and 
Chuang Tzu is interesting and significant: 


Master Tung-kuo asked Chuang 
Tzu, “This thing called the Way — 
where does it exist?” “Come,” said 
Master Tung-kuo, “you must be more 
specific!” “It is in the ant.” “As low a 
thing as that?” “It is in the panic 
grass.” “But that is lower still!” “It 
is in the tiles and shards.” “How can 
it be so low?” “It is in the piss and 
shit!” Master Tung-kuo made no reply. 


We can see how Chuang Tzu de- 
liberately shocks Tung Kuo Tzu by 
making his answer sound absurd. This 
way of communicating was later adopted 
and developed by Ch'an (Zen) Buddhists 
in their discussion of the so-called koan. 
Tung Kuo Tzu’s question is misleading 
because it assumes that Tao is an object 
which can be specified. But Tao is not 
an object, but the encompassing which 
transcends all languages. By contrast 
with the finite things in Nature, we can 
call Tao “eternal,” “‘infinite,” “‘self- 
caused,” “invariable,” “one,” “ineffable,” 
etc. But all these are “attributes” of Tao 
which are meaningful only when we 
contrast them with the attributes of 
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finite things.!! Therefore, the seeming 
contradictions between “‘infinite’’ and 
“finite,” “eternal” and “temporal,” 
“invariatle’’ and “mutable,” “one” and 
“many,” “ineffable” and “‘speakable,” 
exist only when Tao is considered as what 
one can pin down and conceptually 
specify. Once we realize the essential 
limitation of language in describing or 
analyzing, all these contradictions can be 
dissolved. 

So far I have explained some of the 
importart characteristics in Chuang Tzu’s 
idea of Tao. Now we may further explore 
what he means by the experience of 
identifying oneself with Tao. Since the 
second chapter of Chuang Tzu is essentially 
an epistemological exposition of this 
experience, we shall focus our attention 
there. The theme of Chapter Two is to 
establish the equality and identity of all 
things and opinions. This theme is 
summarized in one of the famous state- 
ments made by Chuang Tzu: “I am 
living with Heaven and Earth; I am one 
with the ten thousand things.”'* It is 
easy to see the theme, but it is not easy to 
understand how Chuang Tzu develops it. 
Does he use some arguments to try to 
destroy all distinctions in things? This 
seems not so because he himself claims 
that all arguments are futile. Is the 
identity of all things just a kind of 
mystical experience which he never tries 
to  esteblish- through any logical 
argumen? If this is the case, we may ask 
what his intention is in writing such a long 
chapter. Evidently he is trying to do 
more then simply convey his “mystical” 
experience. What is that “something 
more”? 

The second chapter begins with a 
dialogue between Tzu-yu and Tzu-chi. 
Tzu-chi claims that he has lost his self, 
but instead of explaining what he means 


by this, he starts to talk about three kinds 
of music: the music of man, the music 
of earth, and the music of Heaven. The 
music of man is the sound produced by 
different instruments. The music of earth 
is the various voices produced by the wind 
when it passes through the thousands 
of hollows in Nature. In talking about the 
music of man we can point to whistles, 
flutes, and other instruments. In talking 
about the music of earth we can refer to 
the hollows in Nature, but what can we . 
point to when we talk about the music 
of Heaven? Tzu-chi answers with a 
question: “The wind bellows in a 
thousand different ways, but the sounds 
are all produced in their own way. They 
do so by themselves. Who is there to 
rouse them to action? ”!? What Tzu-chi 
is trying to indicate with this question 
is that the music of Heaven, or the music 
of Tao, does not refer to any specific 
objects. The wind would always be the 
same if there were no hollows. But 
because there are hollows, when the 
wind comes forth different sounds are 
produced. Thus, in a sense, we cannot 
say that the wind has produced the music 
of earth, for without the hollows no 
sound can be produced. The bellow of 
the wind causes no sound unless it passes 
through the hollows. What makes the 
same wind sound so differently is the 
hollows. i | 

If we take the wind as the symbol of 
Tao, and different hollows as symbols 
of different individual idiosyncrasies, then 
the theme of the whole chapter becomes 
illuminated. Just as different sounds 
arise when the wind passes through 
different hollows, different doctrines and 
opinions arise when each individual is 
bound by his particular point of view. 
Usually we believe that “words are 
not just wind,’ because “words have 
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something to say.” But do they really say 
something or do they say nothing? 
Just as only when we transcend the 
individual hollows can we realize the 
identity of all sounds in the same wind, 
so only when we transcend our finite 
point of view or our prejudice can we 
realize the identity of all things and 
opinions in Tao. Thus we can understand 
why Chuang Tzu mentions Tzu-chi’s 
losing his self at the beginning. In some 
sense, an individual’s self is like a hollow; 
unless it is transcended there is no way to 
understand the identity of all things and 
opinions. }* . 

What is metaphorically hinted in the 
dialogue about the wind is further 
elaborated in the more theoretical form: 


Everything is “that? (another 
thing’s other); everything is “this” 
(its own self). Things do not know that 
they are another’s other; they only 
know that they are “this.” The “that” 
and the “this” produce each other. 
Nevertheless, when there is life, there 
is death. When there is impossibility, 
there is possibility. Because of the 
right, there is the wrong. Because 
of the wrong, there is the right. There- 
fore, the sage does not proceed in such 
a way, but illuminates all in the light of — 
Heaven. The “this” is also “‘that.” 
The “that” is also “this.” According to 
“that,” there is a system of right and 
wrong. According to “this,” there is 
a system of right and wrong. Is there 
really such a distinction between “that” 
and “this”? Is there really no distinc- 
tion between “that” and “this”? A 
state in which “this” and “that”? no 
longer find their opposites is called the 
axis of Tao. Only when the axis 
occupies the center of a circle can it 
respond endlessly. The right is an 
endless change. The wrong is also an 
endless change. Therefore, it is said 
that there is nothing better than to use 
the light [of Heaven, Nature] .!° 


What Chuang Tzu tries to indicate in 
this paragraph is that all distinctions are . 
relative. This is mainly for two reasons. 
First, because all distinctions are based 
on opposite ideas. For example, the 
distinctions between “this”? and “‘that,” 
“small” and “large,” “beginning” and 
“end,” “life?” and “death,” “right” and 
“wrong,” “beauty” and “ugliness”? are all 
dependent on opposite ideas. But these 
ideas are also interdependent, for one 
cannot be understood without another. 
That is why Chuang Tzu says that the 
“this” and the “that” produce each other. 
Secondly, all distinctions are meaningful 
only when a particular point of view is 
adopted. But unless artificially, no 
point of view can be taken as the absolute 
standard. 

However, making distinctions and 
taking what is relative as the absolute are 
two common phenomena in the world 
of men. Chuang Tzu does not deny the 
meaning of these distinctions so far as 
one lives in the world of men. What he 
wants to emphasize is that we can 
transcend the relativity of these distinc- 
tions and one’s own particular point of 
view. For instance, we can transcend the 
cultural differences and look at things 
from the perspective of the human race 
as a whole. We can also transcend the 
human bias by looking at things from the 
viewpoint of other animals. For example, 

If a man sleeps in a damp place, 

his back aches and he ends up half 

paralyzed, but is this true of a loach? 

If he lives in a tree, he is terrified and 

shakes with fright, but is this true of a 

monkey? Of these creatures, then who 

knows the proper place to live? Men eat 

the flesh of grass-fed and grain-fed 

animals, deer eat grass, centipedes find 

snakes tasty, and hawks and falcons 


relish mice. Of these four, which knows 
how food ought to taste? (Ch. 2) 
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If we keep transcending, we may finally 
achieve a state where all the distinctions 
and opposites are in a sense dissolved. 
This is a state in which we view things 
from Teo. In Chapter Two of Chuang 
Tzu this state is described by various 
phrases, such as “illuminating all by the 
light of Heaven,” “resting in Heaven the 
Equalizer,” holding “the axis of Tao,” 
“harmonizing in the Heavenly Equality,” 
and “using the light [of Heaven].” 

By “viewing things from Tao,” 
Chuang Tzu does not mean that one can 
wholly avoid taking a particular point 
of view in a particular situation con- 
cerning a particular question. He means 
only that one should never fix one’s 
mind on a particular point of view. This 
state of mind is what he calls holding “the 
axis of Tao.”!© When one achieves this 
state one is unified with Tao as the hinge 
is fitted to the socket. Thus it can 
respond adequately and infinitely to each 
particular event in each particular situa- 
tion without being bound by any bias. 
Such a mind always maintains a 
“vacuous” state.!7 It not only knows the 
identity of things and opinions but also 
knows their differences. “If you see from 
the poirt of view of their differences, 
then even liver and gall are as far from 
each other as Ch’u and Yueh. If you see 
things from the point of view of their 
sameness, then ten thousand things are 
one.”!8 A mind which sees the unity in 
the differences and the differences in the 
unity is neither bound by unity nor by 
difference. This is called by Chuang 
Tzu “waking on two roads.” 

So ar we have tried to explain 
theoretically what Chuang Tzu means by 
identifying with Tao. But what kind of 
experience is this? Is it a kind of sensory 
experience in which we cannot distinguish 
a chair from a table? It is certainly not 


so because one may easily get this kind of 
experience by getting drunk or taking 
some kind of drug. Is it an aesthetic 
experience which we may get when we 
watch the sunset in a beautiful field? 
This is also not the case because the 
aesthetic experience is momentary. It 
may not have any lasting influence in 
our life. 

Fung Yu-lan explains this in terms 
of William James’ “pure experience,”!? 
which is the most primitive and imme- 
diate in which there is only the mere 
“that.” Of course, the “that” is not 
distinguishable: from the “this,” for all 
distinctions are after-thought and we get 
them from a certain abstraction. One 
may have “pure experience” only before 
one has self-consciousness. Then, is 
Chuang Tzu’s experience of identity a 
return to the primitive state of conscious- 
ness? Apparently he seems to suggest so, 
because he often talks about abandoning 
Knowledge, intelligence, and forgetting all 
distinctions. But if this is really what he 
means, then a baby or an idiot may have 
this experience. How, then, can we call 
it a spiritual achievement as Chuang Tzu 
always likes to claim? 

In order to solve this problem, Fung 
remarks that Chuang Tzu’s experience of 
identity is pure experience with self- 
consciousness. It is a synthesis of the 
primitive, immediate experience and the 
knowing consciousness. This may remind 
us of a story about a Zen master who 
described his process of enlightenment in 
three stages. At the first stage when he 
looked at the mountains and the rivers, 
he found that mountains were mountains 
and rivers were rivers. At the second 
stage when he looked, he found that 
mountains were not mountains and rivers 
were not rivers. At the last stage when he 
looked, he found that mountains were 
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mountains again and rivers were rivers 
again. ‘This story is similar to the Taoist 
description of enlightenment, because 
the first stage and the last stage seem 
identical. But this identity is merely 
apparent. In reality, a radical change 
has taken place in the third stage because 
it has synthesized the experience of the 
first two stages. . 

Let us draw a simple diagram to 
elaborate further the experience of 
identity. 


The Realm of Tao 
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The Realm of Nature2° 


By the realm of nature, I mean the world 
with neither  self-consciousness nor 
knowledge. One might call it James’ 
world of pure experience. Babies and 
ordinary animals may belong to this 
world. It is a world of unity, not because 
there is a unity but because distinctions 
are not made in the consciousness. The 
realm of men is the world of self- 
consciousness, distinctions, mutability, 
and knowledge. Science, philosophy, 
and religion can exist only in the world of 
men, though philosophy and religion may 
search for the world of Tao, which is a 
world of unity primarily. But the unity is 
inseparable from men and nature. As a 
matter of fact Tao manifests itself in 
everything. To babies and ordinary 
animals, the distinction made in the 
diagram is meaningless because they are 
not conscious of any distinction. For a 
man who has already identified himself 
with Tao this distinction is unnecessary, 
for he would see the manifestation of 
Tao everywhere. But for an ordinary 
man who lives in the second stage and 


intends to understand Taoism, this 
distinction becomes significant, for it may 
clarify many misunderstandings about 
Chuang Tzu’s (and Lao Tzu’s) thought. 

We have said that for Chuang Tzu 
the experience of identity with Tao 
dissolves all distinctions and makes all 
things into one. But if all things are 
really one, can we still say that they 
are one? . Not only “one” cannot be 
understood without its opposite, “many,” 
language itself implies the multiplicity. 
This paradox is recognized by Chuang 
Tzu: 


We have already become one, so 
how can I say anything? But I have just 
said that we are one, so how can I not 
be saying something? The one and what 
I said about it make two, and two and 
the original one make three. If we go 
on this way, then even the cleverest 
mathematician can’t tell where we’ll 
end, much less an ordinary man (Ch. 2). 


Of course, the paradox is not real if we 
can understand the nature of the language 
used here. Language exists in the realm 
of men, and its function is to describe 
or analyze those things which can be 
treated as objects. When it is used to 
describe the experience of absolute 
freedom (the experience of identifying 
with Tao) it no longer refers to an object, 
but points to the realm of Tao which is 
beyond all languages. Thus the language 
used here serves the purpose of a 
“ladder.”?! It is meaningful if we take 
it as a ladder which may lead us to a 
transcendent experience. But it is 
meaningless if we take it as describing a 
fact which can be objectified. This is 
why Chuang Tzu emphasizes the im- 
portance of silence. The great argument, 
as he says, does not need words. He often 
asks his reader to “forget”? about the 
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words after the meaning is grasped. 
| 


The fish trap exists because of the 
fish; once you’ve gotten the fish, you can 
forget the trap... . Words exist because 
of meaning; once you’ve gotten the 
meaning, you can forget the words. 
Where can I find a man who has for- 
gotten words so I can have a word 
with him? (Ch. 26) 


So far as a man is identified with Tao 
he needs no language and argument, but 
so far as he wants to communicate his 
experience of identity he has to use 
words, make distinctions, and set forth 
arguments. What needs to be noticed is 
the transcending character in these words, 
distinctions, and arguments. The free 
man experiences the “one” in unifying 
with Tao, but the “one” is no longer 
opposed to “many.” On the contrary, 
the antithesis between unity and multi- 
plicity is dialectically reconciled in this 
“one.” The free man experiences “one” 
but he “‘walks on two roads.” 

| 

His being one was one, his not 
being one was one. In being one, he 
was acting as a companion of Heaven. 

In not being one, he was acting as a 

companion of man. When man and 


Heaven do not defeat each other, then 
he may be called a True Man.” 


2. Freedom as Following One’s Nature 


At the beginning of “Free and Easy 
Wandering” Chuang Tzu describes the 
flight of a large bird called p’eng, and then 
it, is contrasted with the flight of three 
small creatures: a cicada, a dove, and a 
finch. Before flying the p’eng has to wait 
for the motion of the sea, and then it 
beats the water and ascends the whirlwind 
up to a height of ninety thousand li. 


Its wings cover the sky like an expanse 
of cloud. Its destination is the Celestial 


. Lake in the farthest south. The three 


small creatures enjoy flying around trees 
and bushes. When they see the way the 
peng flies they laugh and can not under- 
stand why the p’eng has to make such an 
effort to fly. For them it is meaningless 
to fly so high and to reach so far. 
According to Kuo Hsiang, the contrast 
of the large bird with the small creatures 
shows the relation between freedom 
(happiness) and one’s nature. The large 
bird differs from the small creatures in 
their ability. But so far as what they do 
is proper to their nature, they all enjoy 
what they do. In that sense their 
happiness or freedom is the same. 


If there is satisfaction to their 
nature, the p’eng has nothing to be 
proud of in comparison with the small 
birds, and the small birds have no desire 
for the Celestial Lake. Therefore, 
though there is a difference between the 
great and the small, their happiness 
[hsiao yao] is the same.” 


_ Thus one can be free simply by fol- 
lowing one’s natural ability and feelings. 
If one does not know the limitation of 
one’s nature and tries to struggle for 
what is beyond one’s proper nature, 
then one necessarily suffers. According to 
Kuo Hsiang, the freedom thus gained is 
not absolute because it always depends 
on some external conditions. For 
example, the p’eng cannot fly so high if 
there is no wind. This is why Chuang Tzu 
points out another kind of freedom which 
is absolute and independent (wu tai). 
This absolute freedom can be achieved 
only when one ignores the differences, 
forgets oneself, and identifies oneself with 
Tao or Nature. Kuo Hsiang’s interpreta- 
tion is accepted and used by Fung 
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Yu-lan. 

In a sense Kuo Hsiang’s interpretation 
hits Chuang Tzu’s point, for the distinc- 
tion between independent (absolute) 
freedom and dependent (relative) freedom 
is emphasized in “Free and Easy Wander- 
ing.” Chuang Tzu not only compares 
the differences between the birds, but 
also compares the differences between 
men. Some men, says Chuang Tzu, have 
knowledge which is sufficient for duties 
of office; some men have good conduct 
which can impress the community; some 
have the ability to govern a country; etc. 
So long as they are satisfied with their 
work, they can all feel delighted about it. 
But for Chuang Tzu, the happiness or 
freedom of these people is dependent. 
If a man has “mounted on the truth of 
Heaven and Earth, ridden the changes 
of six breaths, and thus wandered through 
the boundless, then what would he have 
to depend on?”’ Thus Chuang Tzu claims 
that “The perfect man has no self, the 
spiritual man has no achievement, and the 
sage has no name.”4 

However, Kuo Hsiang’s interpretation 
can be questioned in three respects. 
First, if by following one’s nature one can 
have relative freedom, what does “‘nature”’ 
(hsing) mean here? For Kuo Hsiang the 
word hsing means one’s natural ability 
and feelings which one can have without 
special efforts. But is this what Chuang 
Tzu means by Asing? Secondly, Kuo 
does not explain why -the small birds 
laugh at the p’eng, Thirdly, Kuo suggests 
that absolute freedom means completely 
free from all dependence. But is this 
what Chuang Tzu means by “in- 
dependent” (wu t'ai)? 


In the “inner chapters?” Chuang Tzu. 


never uses the word Asing. It is only in 
the “outer chapters” and “miscellaneous 
chapters” that ksing becomes a key 


word. But the word “te” (virtue, power) 
is frequently used in the “inner chapters,” 
and it is closely related to hsing in the 
later chapters. Let us see what Chuang 
Tzu means by fe. 

“Te” has at least two meanings in 
Chuang Tzu. First, it means what the 
individual things obtain from Tao in 
order to exist or live.’ In other words, 
te means the specialized Tao which 
immanently exists in all things. In this 
sense Arthur Waley is right in translating 
te as a latent power inherent in things,”° 
for te may be understood as the individual- 
ized power of Tao. The second meaning 
of fe is virtue. But for Chuang Tzu no 
virtue can be real or excellent unless it 
is grounded in human nature. Thus fe 
as virtue is used in both a good sense and 
a bad sense. What are commonly 
considered as virtues, such as jen 
(benevolence) and yi (righteousness) are 
depreciated by Chuang Tzu, because they 
are usually sought for the sake of fame, 
not for the sake of life or human nature 
(ksing). What is truly virtuous must be 
useful in preserving one’s life and 
developing one’s nature. The virtue is 
characterized by harmony, spontaneity, 
and non-action. The highest ideal of the 
Taoistic ethic is to be virtuous without 
awareness of others and even the agent 
himself. To use Lao Tzu’s paradoxical 
expression: “The man of superior virtue 
is not virtuous, therefore he is virtuous; 
the man of inferior virtue is virtuous, 
therefore he is not virtuous.”?” In the 
“inner chapters” fe is often used in the 
sense of moral excellence.”® 

In Chapter Twelve of Chuang Tzu, 
the word “Asing’’ is defined with other 
key words: 


At the Great Beginning (tai 
cku .. .) there was Non-being. It had 
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neither being nor name and was that 
from which came the One. When the 
One came into existence, there was the 
One, but still no form. When things 
obtained (te .. .) that by which they 
came into existence, it was called their 
Power (Te). What was formless, yet 
divided, though the division is not 
clearly made, was called Fate (ming). 
This Fate, flowing into movement, 
brought things into existence, and these 
things being brought into existence 
according to certain principles, had 
what was called form. This physical form 
enclosing the spiritual part, each with 
its own special principles, was what 
was called its nature (hsing).?° 


This passage contains the definition 
of three key words in Chuang Tzu: 
te, ming, and Asing. “Te” has been 
disscussed, and ming will be examined in 
the next section. Now let us focus our 
attention on khsing. From this passage 
we can see that ksing is the spiritual 
power enclosed in body. Hsing is what 
Chuang Tzu calls “the substance of life” 
(Ch. 25). Thus hsing is not really 
different from te, except that it is more 
specific and more closely related to 
body.*° In saying that each spirit has 
“its own special principles” Chuang Tzu 
seems to suggest that everyone is endowed 
with different spiritual powers. The 
emphasis on the “principles” which are 
immanent in ksing also suggests that the 
creative function of Tao is rational.*! 

In the “outer chapters” and “mis- 
cellaneous chapters”, hsing is frequently 
used. For example: 


Ch.8) does not lose the original form 


of his inborn nature [and fate] 
tear apart the original form 
of their inborn nature in their 
greed for eminence and wealth 
A little confusion can alter 
the sense of direction; a great 
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confusion can alter the inborn 

nature. 

to rest [an] in the true form of 

their inborn nature and fate 
the inborn nature and fate 

shattered and fell apart 

Ch, 12). having lost their inborn nature 

cause the inborn nature to 

become volatile and flighty 

bring confusion to the nature 

of man 

to revert to the true form of 

their inborn nature or return 

once more to the beginning 
Those who destroy them- 

selves in things and lose their 

inborn nature are called the 

upside down people. 

deviate from their inborn na- 

ture 

slipshod with their inborn nature 


Ch. 11) 


Ch. 13) 


Ch. 16) 


Ch. 25) 


In all these passages Chuang Tzu has 
strongly stressed the importance of 
following one’s nature. Troubles and evils 
exist in the world because men have 
deviated from their nature and lost 
themselves in searching for the satisfac- 
tion of desires which do not belong to 
their true nature. When one ceases to 
pursue externally and returns to one’s 
true nature, one can be virtuous. If all 
people could do this the troubles in the 
world would have ceased. In cultivating 
his true nature man can brighten the 
spiritual light of his mind, return to fe, 
and identify himself with Tao. “‘If the 
nature is trained, you may return to 
Virtue, and Virtue at its highest peak is 
identical with the Beginning” (Ch. 22). 

The difference between Chuang Tzu 
and Kuo Hsiang is evident. For Kuo 
Hsiang following one’s nature means 
relative freedom only, but for Chuang 
Tzu it means absolute freedom. This 
difference originates in their different 
treatments of Asing. Kuo Hsiang takes 
hsing as natural ability and feelings. So 
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far as the nature of ordinary animals is 
concerned, this may be a correct inter- 
pretation. Ordinary animals need no 
special effort in order to be spontaneous. 
“The duck’s legs are short, but to stretch 
them out would worry him; the crane’s 
legs are long, but to cut them down would 
make him sad. What is long by nature 
needs no cutting off; what is short needs 
no stretching’ (Ch. 8). So far as the 
physical appearance is concerned this may 


well be applied to men. But so far as the- 


nature of the human mind is concerned 
Kuo’s interpretation is inadequate. This is 
because for Chuang Tzu the human 
mind is endowed with a spiritual power. 
When this spiritual power is adequately 
cultivated and developed, man can 
identify himself with Tao, its metaphysi- 
cal origin. Of course Chuang Tzu 
emphasizes spontaneity no less than 
Kuo Hsiang. But the spontaneity stressed 
by Chuang Tzu is not simply doing things 
according to our natural ability and 
immediate feelings. On the contrary, it 
is a spontaneity achieved through deep 
spiritual cultivation. This is because no 
one can really identify himself with Tao 
without certain spiritual efforts. As we 
have said, it is easy to deviate from the 
true form of human nature. Therefore, 
the process of turning the human mind 
from the pursuit of external things is 
necessary if one wants to achieve absolute 
freedom. 

Does absolute freedom really mean 
complete independence? Chuang Tzu’s 
description of the spiritual man seems to 
suggest so: 


... There is a Holy [spiritual] man on 
faraway Ku-she Mountain, with skin 
ice-clear and snow-white, gentle and 
shy like a young lass. He doesn’t eat the 
five grains, but sucks the wind, drinks 
the dew, climbs up on the clouds and 


mist, rides a flying dragon, and wanders 
beyond the four seas. 


This man, with this virtue of his, is 
about to embrace the ten thousand 
things and roll them into one... . 
There is nothing that can harm this 
man. Though flood waters pile up to 
the sky he will not drown.. Though a 
great drought melts metal and stone and 
scorches the earth and hills, he will not 
be burned (Ch. 1). 


This is one of the passages where 
Chuang Tzu seems to attribute a superna- 
tural power to the enlightened man, 
whose existence is not even dependent on 
human food. But this is so only when one 
takes these passages literally. It is undeni- 
able that some of the “religious Taoists” 
in later ages did take these passages in 
this way and they believed that man can 
acquire this kind of supernatural power. 
But judging from Chuang Tzu’s writing 
style and philosophical spirit I see no 
reason not to take these passages 
metaphorically. 

If by absolute freedom Chuang Tzu 
means complete independence from all 
material conditions, then even the 
spiritual man is not completely free. For 
he still “sucks the wind,” “drinks the 
dew,” and “rides a flying dragon.” Thus 
what seems mystical in the passage quoted 
above should be taken as a metaphorical 
description of the independent spirit of 
the spiritual man. Though materially 
one’s existence has to depend on 
something, spiritually one can achieve an 
independence. It is in the spiritual 
sense that Chuang Tzu proposes his 
theory of independent freedom or 
happiness. The existence of man and his 
spirit has to depend on certain material 
conditions, but insofar as man knows 
and identifies himself with Tao, his spirit 
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has certainly transcended the bounds 
of its material conditions. 

Thus in a sense the large bird p’eng 
may be regarded as the symbol of free 
spirit. If we recognize the wind as a 
necessary physical condition, then the 
spirit of p’eng may be regarded as in- 
dependent. That is why Chuang Tzu says 
that when the p’eng rises up ninety 
thousand li, the wind is “under” him. 
When the p’eng looks down from such a 
height, all he sees is blue, just as it is for 
us when we look up from the earth. This 
seems to suggest that the distinction 
between “high” and “low” is transcended 
in the eyes of the p’eng. The small birds 
laugh at the p’eng because they are bound 
by space, time, and their self-conceit, 


just as the Lord of River in the chapter 


“Autumn Floods.” Their laugh reminds 
us of what Lao Tzu says in Tao Te Ching: 
“When the lowest type of men hear Tao, 
they laugh heartily at it. If they do not 


laugh at it, it would not be Tao.” (Ch, 


41). 

Tne spiritual stage of the free man is 
comparable with the p’eng. Not because 
physically he can fly so high, but because 


tions and unify himself with Tao. This is 
what Chuang Tzu calls “the flight without 
wings” (Ch. 4). Ultimately, the distinc- 
tion between dependence (yu t'ai) and 
independence (wu tai) is dissolved for 
the enlightened man. This is what Chuang 
Tzu tries to convey through the dialogue 
of Penumbra and the Shadow: 


Penumbra said to Shadow, “A 
little while ago you were walking and 
now you're standing still; a little while 
ago you were sitting and now you’re 
standing up. Why this lack ‚of in- 
dependent action?”’ 


Shadow said, “Do I have to wait for 
[yu t’ai] something before I can be like 
this? Does what I wait for also have to 
wait for something before it can be like 
this? Am I waiting for the scales of a 
snake or the wings of a cicada? How do 
I know why it is so? How do I know 
why it isn’t so?” (Ch. 2). 


Thus in the highest stage of man’s 
spiritual life, the distinction between the 
freedom that is independent and the 
freedom that is dependent no longer 
exists. 


spiritually he can transcend all distinc- 


NOTES 


. Most commentators believe that at least the seven “inner chapters” were written by Chuang Tzu. 


Whether this can be conclusively established is not within the purview of this article. 


. This concession should not lead one to think that our attempt is arbitrary. Consistency and 


comprehensiveness can be used as criteria to judge whether one interpretation is better than the . 
otier. 


. All these quotations are from Burton Watson trans. The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu. 


Hereafter, except with special indication, all quotations from Chuang Tzu will be from this book, 
which will be cited as Watson, Chuang Tzu. 


. Traditionally this is believed so. Though some modern scholars have challenged this, yet their 


views are not conclusively established. Cf. Chan Wing-Tsit’s introduction to his translation of 
Leo Tzu’s Tao Te Ching {The ii of Lao Tzu}, (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company,Inc., 
1563), pp. 63, 69-71. 
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T'ang Chiin-I, Chung-kuo Chi-hsueh Yuan Lun [An Inquiry into Origins of Chinese Philosophy] 
(Hong Kong: Human Life Press, 1966), Vol. I, pp. 348-65. 


. See Hsü Fu-Kuan, Chung-kuo Jenhsing Lun Shih: Hsieh-Ch’in Pein [The History of the Chinese 


Philosophy of Human Nature: The Pre-Ch’in Period] (Taichung: Tung Hai University Press, 
1963), p. 263. Hereafter this book will be cited as Hsti, History. 


. In order to make this passage closer to the original text, I have synthesized Fung Yu-Lan’s and 


Watson’s translations. Cf. Fung Yu-Lan, trans. Chuang Tzu: A New Selected Translation with an 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Kuo Hsiang (New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1964). 
Hereafter this book will be cited as Fung, Chuang Tzu. 


. Cf. Hsü, History, p. 366. 
. Lao Tzu, Tao Te Ching (The Way of Lao Tzu), Ch. 10, p.116. Hereafter, unless with special 


indication, all quotations from Tao Te Ching will be Chan Wing-Tsit’s translation. 

Ibid., Ch. 32. 

Cf. T'ang, An Inquiry into Origins of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 379-80, 386-88, 394. 

T'ang Chiin-I’s translation. Burton Watson’s translation: ‘Heaven and earth were born at the 
same time as I was, and the ten thousand things are one with me” is inadequate and misleading. 
Chan Wing-Tsit’s translation. See his A Source Book of Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), p. 180, 

This line of thought will be explained further in the section on Chuang Tzu’s theory of mind 
(Section Four). : 

I have synthesized Fung’s and Watson’s translations. 

This is aiso what Lao Tzu means by “keeping the center” (Ch. 5). In fact Chapter Five of Lao Tzu 
may be considered as a brief outline of Chuang Tzu’s “Equality of Things and Opinions.” 

As we shall see later, this is what Chuang Tzu calls “the fast of mind.” 

Chuang Tzu, Ch. 5. Cku and Yueh are names of two countries in the ating States period. 

I have synthesized Fung’s and Watson’s translations. 

Fung, Chuang Tzu, pp. 15-18. See also his Æ History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I pp. 239-42. 
The word “nature” used here is limited to the particular sense which I give in the following 
statement. It should not be confused with the Nature which is identified with Tao. 

In this aspect, Chuang Tzu’s thought bears some similarity with what Wittgenstein says at the end 
of the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. “My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out through them, 
on them, over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has climbed up on it.) 
He must surmount these propositions; then he sees them rightly.” 

Chuang Tzu, Ch.6. Ihave slightly modified Watson’s translation. 

Fung, Chuang Tzu, p.30. Fung translates hsiao yao as “happiness,” but it may be translated as 
“freedom” also. 

I have synthesized Watson’s and Fung’s translations. The perfect man, the holy man, and the 
sage refer to the same individual who has identified himself with Tao. 

This sense of te is specifically defined in Chapter Twelve of Chuang Tzu. It is worthwhile to point 
out here that te is homophonic with “to obtain” in Chinese. 

Arthur Waley, The Way and Its Power (New York: Grove Press Inc.), p. 32. Similarly Burton 
Watson has indicated that in this sense te means “vital force.” See his Chuang Tzu, pp. 95, 98. 
Lao Tzu, Tao Te Ching, Ch. 38. My translation. 

Strictly speaking, Hsii Fu-Kuan is incorrect when he says that “te” in the “inner chapters” is 
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the same as “‘hsing”’ in the “outer chapters.” Cf. his History, pp. 368,372. 

29. Fung Yu-lan’s translation. Cf. his A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I, p.224. Ihave omitted 
Fung’s Chinese characters from this sentence. 

30. See Hsii, History, P. 372. 

31. In Chapter Twelve Chuang Tzu also says that without fe, the power of Tao, life can have no 
clarity. He was also the first to stress the “principle of Heaven” (Tien li). Based on these 


evidences, Hsii Fu-Kuan has argued that the Taoistic world view is basically rational. Cf. his 
History, pp. 369, 373. 


Cultural Activities 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


The Alexander Roy London Ballet 
Theater presented “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” on December 6-7, 1981 at the 
Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipei and 
gave another performance of the same on 
December 12 in Kaohsiung, Taiwan. 


Ballet Troupe from the 
Republic of Korea 


A South Korean ballet troupe 
composed of talented students of the 
King Sejong University (Seoul) visited 
Taipei and performed a new dance called 
“The Butterflies” on December 12, 1981 
at the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall. 


ROC Literati-Artists Meeting 


As many as 800 famed people in the 
fields of literature, fine art, music, drama, 
opera, photography, motion picture, 
television and folk arts gathered at the 
Chung Shan Building on Yangmingshan 
(Taipei) and held a 2-day meeting on 
December 12-13, 1981. 

Major topics of discussion at the 
meeting included a review of the per- 
formance of literature, fine art, music, 
etc. over the past 70 years; a look toward 
future development; and an assessment of 
literature and arts under the control of 
the Peiping regime. 


Academia Sinica Seminars 


The Academia Sinica of the Republic 
of China sponsored three seminars in the 


month of December 1981, These 
included: 

1. Seminar on the historical relations 
between China and Korea — opened 


on December 12 with scholars from the 
Republic of China, the Republic of Korea, 
and Japan participating. 

2. Seminar on Taiwan’s economic 
development — opened on December 15 
with a large attendance of Chinese 
economists and other specialists. 

3. Seminar on Chinese social changes 
— opened on December 28, with 140 
scholars and specialists participating. 


Children’s Choirs from Europe 


Music lovers in the Republic of China 
had the opportunity of enjoying beautiful 
Singing by two internationally famous 
children’s choirs from Finland and 
Belgium, respectively. 

The Finnish troupe, known as the 
Finland Bluebells Children’s Choir, with 
52 youngsters led by the Choir’s musical 
director Akos G. Papp, visited Tgiwan for 
five days (December 18-22) and 
participated in an international boys 
and girls’ chorus vocal concert. 

The 82-member St. Martin Youth 
Choir (all boys) from Belgium sang at 
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the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipei 
on the night of December 30, 1981. 


Russian-Born Pianist in Taiwan 


Noted woman pianist Oxana 
Yabloaskaya, who was born and raised in 
U.S.S.R. and became a U.S. citizen in 
1977, visited Taiwan and gave two recitals 
on Dezember 14and 15, 1981 respectively 
in the cities of Taichung and Taipei. 

Oxana Yablonskaya, the first Russian 
artist to visit Taiwan in many years, is 
believed to be one of the most richly 
endowed pianists to have come out of 
U.S.S.R. in recent times. She is the 
winner of the 1981 Grand Prix Inter- 
national du Disque Liszt, a rare honor 
that most pianists covet. 


Filipino Cultural and Fashion Show 


The world-renowned Karilagan 
Cultural Arts International Inc. from the 
Philippines staged at the Taipei Hilton 
what :s known as “Charisma Filipina” — 
a spectacular cultural and fashion show — 
on January 5-16. 

The event was co-sponsored by the 
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Philippine Airlines and San Miquel Beer. 
3rd International Arts Festival 


Sponsored by the New Aspect 
Promotion Corporation (a private 
enterprise in Taipei) and assisted by 
government authorities, the Third Inter- 
national Arts Festival began in the 
Republic of China on February 1 and will 
last until March 14, 1982. 

During this festival, altogether some 
40 musical concerts, dance performances 
and drama shows will be presented in the 
major cities of Taiwan. Nearly 300 
foreign artists from the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, Japan, South Korea, Hongkong, 
Brazil, Chile and Syria have been invited 
to take part in the art pageant. 

Highlights of the Festival program 
include performances by: the Covent 
Garden Dance Theater (Britain), the 
Christopher Aponté with Harkness Ballet 
(USA), the Morgan and Friends Dance Co. 
(USA) with Cloud Gate Dancers (ROC), 
Orchestre de Festival de Musique de 
Chambre de Paris (France), the Pacific 
Northwest Ballet (USA), etc. 
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